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CHAPTER LIV. 

Affairs in Canada — Arnold afc Point Levi--Quebeo reinforced — Croortug 
ft of the St. Lawrence — ^Landing Hh Wolfe's Cove— Arnold on the 
Heights of Abraham — Cau^ous Counsel — Quebec aroused — The 
Inv^ers baffled — ^Withdraw to Point Auz Q^embles — Booming of 
Cannon — ^Carleton at Quebec — ^Letter ^f Washington to Arnold. 

We again turn from^the siego of Boston to the invasion of 
Canada, which at that time shared the anxious thoughts 
of WashingJ^n. His last accounts of the movements of 
Arnold, left him at Point Levi, opposite to Quebec. Some- 
thing brilliant from that daring omcer was anticipated. It 
was his intention to cross the river immediately. Haa he 
done so, he might have carried the town by a c^p de main ; 
fcA terror as well disaffection prevailed among the in- 
habitants. At Point Levi, however, he was brought to a 
stand ; not a boat was to be found there. Letters which 
he had despatched some days previously, by two Indians, 
to Generals Schuyler and Montgomery, had been carried 
by his faithless messengers, to Casraii^e, the lieutenant- 
governor, who, thus apprised of the impending ^danger, 
^d caused all the boats of Point Levi to be either removed 
or destroyed. 

AmoM was no# a man to be disheartened by difficulties. 
With great exertions ho procured about forty birch canoes 
from the Canadians sttid Indians, with forty of the latter to 
navigate tiiem ; hut stormy winds arose, and for some days 
the river was too boisterous for such frail craft. In the 
mean tidPe thr garrison at Quebec was gaining strength. 
Recruits artived from Nova •The veteran Maclean, 

too, who had been driven from the mouth of the Sorel by 
the detaphment ]pder#]}rown and Livin^ton, arrived 
down the river with his corps of Royal imghland Emi- 
grants, and tlirew himself i|ito the place, d&e *Lizffrd’ 
pfrigate, the * Hornet’ sloop-of-war, and two armed 
schooners were stationed in the river, and guard-boats 
patrolled at night. The prosnect of a successful attack 
upon the plaql^was growing desjperate. 

On the 13th of November, Arnold received intelligence 
that Montgomery had ||^ptured St. Johns. He was in- 

2 p * 
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stanfcly roused to eijiulation. His men, too, were inspirited 
by the news. The wind had abated: he determined to 
cross the river that very night. At a late hour in the even- 
ing he embarked with the first division, principally rifle- 
men. The river was wide ; the current rapid ; the biroh 
canoes, easy to be upset, required skilful management. By 
four o’clock in the raormng, a large part of his force had 
crossed without being perceived, and landed about a mile- 
and-a-half above Cape Diamond, at Wolfe’s Cove, so called 
from being the landing-place of that gallant commander. 

Just then a guard-boat, belonging to the ‘ l^izard,’ came 
slowly along shore and discovered them. They hailed it 
and, ordered it to land. Not complying, it was fired into, 
and three men were killed. The boat instantly pulled for 
the frigate^giving vociferous alarm. 

Without waiting the arrival of the ^esiiluc of his men, 
for whom the canoes had been despatched, Arnold led those 
who had landed to the foot of Uho cragged defile, once 
scaled by the intrepid Wolfe, and scrambled up it ii all 
haste. By daylight he had planted his daring flag on the 
far-famed heights of Abniham. 

Here, the main difficulty stared him in the face. A 
strong lino of walls and bastions traversed the promontory 
from one of its precipitous sides to the other ; enclosing 
the upper and lower towns. On the ri|ht the gl'eat bas- 
tion of Cape Diamond crowned the rocky height of that 
name. On the left was the bastion <f Jja Potasse,* close by 
the gate of St. J ohns opening upon the barracks ; the gate 
where Wolfe’s antagonist, the gallant MontcaluL received 
his death-wound. ^ 

A council of war w& nlrw held. Arnold, wfio had some 
knowledge of the place, was for dashing forward at once 
and stor!ning| the gate of St. Jo^ms. «Had they done so, 
the^ might have been successful. The gate was open and 
unguarded, ^hrough Some blunder and delay, a message 
from the coAiander of the ‘Lizard’ to the lieutenanl^ 
governor had not yet been delivered, and no alarm had 
reached the fortress. g 

The formidable aspect 4.of the place, however, awed 
Arnold’s associates in council. They considered that their 
whole force was but between sevem and eight hundred men; 
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ihat nearly one-third of their hre-arms. had been rendered 
useless, and much of their ammunition damaged in their 
march through the wilderness ; they had no artillery, and 
the fortress looked too strong to be carried by a coup de 
main. Cautious counsel is often fatal to a daring enter- 
prise. While the councihof war deliberated, the favourable 
moment passed away. The lieutenant-govomor received 
the tardy message. lie hastily ^sembled the merchants, 
officers of militia, ^i!hd captains of merchant vessels. All 
promised to stand by him : hfe had strong distrust, how- 
ever, of thoijprcnoh part of the population and the Canadian 
militia; his main reliance was on Colonel Maclean and 
his Royal Higbkn^i Emigrants. ^ 

The din of iirms low resounded through the streets. 
The c '7 was ' ? Lie enemy are on the ^Heights of 
AJrahain! The gale of 8t. Johns is open!’’ There was 
an attempt to shut it. Ihe keys wore not to be found. 
It was hastily secured ,by ropes and handspikes, and the 
waKs looking upon the heights were soon manned by the 
military, and thronged by the populace. 

Arnold paraded his men within a<»hundred yards of the 
walls, and caused them to give three hearty ^cheers ; 
hoping to excite a rpvolt in the place, or to provoke the 
scanty garrison to a Sally. There were a few scattered 
cheerings in rcttoi ; but the taunting bravado fi^cd to 
produce a sortie ; the goveihor dared not venture l^yond 
the walls with part ef his garrison, having too little con- 
fidence in the loyally of those who would remain behind^ , 
There was some firing on the part of the Americans, but 
merely ai? an t^dditional taunt ; they were too far off for 
their musketry to have effect. ^*%.®large cannon on the 
ramparts was brought to bear on them, and matches were 
procured from the ‘ Lizs^’ with which to fire it off- A 
few shots obliged the Americans to retire ana encamp. 

In the evening, Arnold s^yit a flag, demanding in the 
name of the United Colonics the suironde^of the place, 
^ome of the disaffected and the faint-hearted were inclined 
io open the gates ; but were b^d in check by the mastiff 
loyalty of Maclean. The vetei^ guarded the gate with 
his Highlandena ; forbade all communication with the be- 
siegers, and fired upon their flag as ensign of rebellion. 
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Several days eli^sed. Arnold’s fla^ of truce were 
repeatedly in^ted, but he saw the fd&ity of resenting 
it, and attacking the place with his present means. The 
iidiabitants gr^ually recovered from their alarm, and 
armed themselves to defend? their property. The sailors 
and marines proved a valuable .addition to the garrison” 
which now really meditated a sortie, 

Arnold received infbr&ation of all this from friends 
within the walls; he heard about th^ same time of the 
capture of Montreal, and that General Carleton, having 
escaped ficm that place, was on his way dow^ to. Quebec. 
He thought at present, therefore, to draw off on the 19th 
to S^nt aux Trenibles (Aspen-tree Point), twenty miles 
above Quebec, there to await the arrival of General Mont- 
gomery waih troops and artillery. As his little army 
wended its way along the high bank oj the river towavls 
its destined encampment, a vessel passed below, which 
had just touched at Point aux Trepables. On board of it 
was General Carleton, hurrying on to Quebec. • 

It was not long before the fistanf booming of artillery 
told of his arrival atdiis post, where hit resumed a stem 
command. He was unpopular among the inhabitants; 
even the British merchants and other men of business, 
were offended by the coldness of his manners, and his 
Gouffmng his intimacy to the military %nd the Canadian 
nobl^se. He was aware of his unpopularity, and looked 
round him with distrust ; his first measure was ta turn out 
of the place all suspected persons, anti all who refused to 
aid in its defence. This caused a great trooping out of 
town,” but what was lost in numbers <was ^ined in 
strength. With the*l^!^lly disposed who aumaincd, he 
busied himself in improving the aefences. 

Of the constant anxiety, yet foduring hope, with which 
Washington watched this hazE^ous enterprise, we have 
evidence in his various lettefi. To Arnold, when at Point 
Levi, baffled in the expectation of finding the means of 
making a dash upon Quebec, he writes : — “ It is not in tl!^ 
power of any man to command success, but yiu ba^ve done 
more, you have deserve?^ it ; and before this time (Dec. * 
5th), I hppe you will have met with the Iwrels, whicn are 
due to your toils, in the possession of Quell^c. 
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“ I have no doubt but a junction of your detachment 
with the army under General Montgomery, is effected 
before this ; if so, you will put yourself under his com- 
mand, and will, I am persuaded, give him all the assistance 
in your power to foiish the glorious work you have 
begun.” 


•.CHAPTER LV. 

Lord Dunmore — Hia Plan of harassing Virginia — Leo's Policy respect- 
ing Tory (pernors and Placemen — Rhode Island harassed by Wal- 
lace and his Cruisers, and infested by Tories— Lee sent to its Relief 
— His Vigorous Measures — The Army disbanding — Washington's 
Perplexities — Sympathy of General Greene— His Loyalty in 'Hine of 
Trouble — The Crisis— Cheermg News fipom Canada — Glootay Opening 
of the New Year— News from Colonel Knox. 

In the month of December a vessel had been captured, 
bearing supplies from Lord Dunmore, to the army at 
Boston. A letter on boar^, from his lordship to General 
Howe, invited him tb transfer the war to the southern 
colonies ; or, at events, to send reinforcements there, in- 
timating at the same time his plan of proclaiming liberty to 
indentured servants, negroes, and others appertaining to 
rebels, and inviting them to join his majesty’s troops. 1 n a 
word— ip inflict upon Virginia the horrors of a servile war. 

“ If this man is not crushed before spring,” writes»fWash- 
ington, “ he will liipcome the most formidable enemy 
America has. His %trength will increase as a snowball. 
* * * Motives of resentment actuate his conduct to a 

degree e(]ifcial tci the destruction of the colony.” 

General Jjee took the occasiici* tD set forth his owr 
system of policy, whicH^ was particularly rigid wherevei 
men in authority and Tones were concerned. It was j^he 
old grudge against minismrs and their adherents so^ on 
edge. ^ 

“Had my opinion been fliought worthy of attention,” 
^ould he say, ’ “ Lord Dunmore would have been disarmed 
of his teet^ and claws.” He would have seized Tryon, 
too, “ and all his Tories at Ne's^York,” and, having struck 
the stroke, w^mld have applied to Congress for appro- 
bation^ 
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“ I propose the following measures,” would he add ; “ To 
seize every governor, government man, placeman, Tory, 
and enemy to liberty on the continent, to confiscate their 
estates, or at least lay them under heavy cortributions for 
the public Their persons should be secured, in some of 
the interior towns, as hostages for the treatment of those 
of our party whom the fortune 'of war shall throw into 
their hands ; they should*, be allowed a reasonable pension 
out of their fortunes for their maintenance.” ‘ 

Such was the policy advocated by Lee in his letters and 
conversation, and he soon had an opportunity of carrying 
it partly into operation. Ehode Island had fdr some time 
past been domineered over by Captain Wallace, of the 
royaf naw, who had stationed himself at Newport with an 
armed vefsel, and obliged the place to furnish him with 
supplies. Latterly he had landed in Conanicut Island, 
opposite to Newport, with a number of sailors and marines, 
plundered and burnt houses, and driven off cattle for the 
I supply of the army. In his ea^ctions and marauding]^ he 
was said to have received countenance from the Tory part 
of the inhabitants. It was now reporj^d that a naval 
armament was coming from Boston against the island. In 
this emergency, the governor (Cooke) wrote to Washington, 
requesting military aid, and an efficient officer to put the 
island in a state of defence, suggesting tl^ name of ^General 
Lee for the purpose. 

Lee undertook the task with alacrity. “ I sincerely 
wish,” said Washington, “he may be^able to do it with 
effect, as that place, in its present state, is an asylum for 
such as are disaffected to American liberty.*^ 4 

Lee set out for EhQdeJ[2land with hieT guard^and a party 
of riflemen, and at Providence Was joined by the cadet 
oc^^pany of that place, and a number of minute-men. 
Pretv^ded by these, he entered^ the town of Newport on 
Christmas day in military s^le. While there, he sum- 
moned before him a number m persons who had supplied 
the enemy; some according to a convention originally 
made between Wallace and the authorities ; others, as it 
was suspected, through Wry feelings. All were obliged 

• 

A Lee to Rich. Henry Lee. Am. ArchiveB, 4th Series, iv. 248. 
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by Lee to take a test oath of his own devising, by which 
they “ religionsly swore that they wohld neither directly, 
nor indirectly, assist the wicked instruments of ministerial 
tyranny and villany, commonly called the king’s troops 
and navy, by famishing them^with provisions and refresh- 
ments.” They swore, moreover, to “ denounce all traitors 
before the public authority, and to take arms in defence of 
American liberty, whenever recfuired by Congress or the 
provincial authority.” Two custom-house officers, and 
another person, who refused *o take the oath, were put 
under guard and sent to Providence. Having laid out 
works, and ^ven directions for fortifications, Lee returned 
to camp after an absence of ten days. Some of his pro- 
ceedings were considered too high-handed, and wpre disap- 
proved by Congress. Lee foade light of legislative censures. 
“ Pne must not be trammelled by laws in war time,” said 
he ; “ in a revolution all means are legal.” 

Washington approved of his measures. “ I have seen 
Geiieral Lee since his 'expedition,” writes he, “ and hope 
Ehode Island will ddrive some advantage from it. ^ I am 
told that Captain Wallace’s ships have been supplied for 
some time by the town of Newport, on certain conditions 
stipulated between him and the committee. * * I 

know not what pernicious consequences may result from a 
precedent of thi* sort. Other places circumstanced as 
Newport is, may follow the example, and by that means 
their whole fleet andi army will be furnished with what it 
highly concerns us to keep from them. # ♦ ♦ Vigorous 

regulations, and such as at another time would appear 
extraordinary are now become absolutely necessary for 
preserving ^ur country against*^ thfe strides of tyranny, 
making against it.”‘ 

December had been ^roughout a month of severe trial 
to Washington ; during -^wch he saw his army dropping 
away piecemeal before his\pyes. Homeward every face 
was turned as soon as the term of enlistment was at an end. 
^arce could the disbanding troops be kept a few days in 
camp until militia could be procured to supply their place. 
Wasnington made repeated andSanimated appeals to their 

^ WasHngton to Gov. Cooke. Sparks, iii. 227. 
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patriotism : they were almost unheeded. He caused 
popular and patriotio songs to be sung about the camp. 
They passed by like the idle wind. Home ! home ! home ! 
throbbed in every heart. “ The desire of retiring into a 
chimney-corner,” says Wasflington, reproachfully, “ seized 
the troops as soon as their terms expired.” 

Can we wonder at it? They were for the most part 
yeomanry, unused to military restraint, and suffering all 
the hardships of a starveling camp, aimost within sight of 
the smoke of their own ffreuides. 

Greene, throughout this trying month, waj continually 
by Washington’s side. His letters, expressing the same 
careg^ and apprehensions, and occasionally in the same lan- 
guage with those of the commander-in-chief, show how 
completely^ he was in his coui^ils. He could well sym- 
pathise with him in his solicitudes. Some of his ojvn 
Ehode Island troops were with Arnold*in his Canada expe- 
dition. Others encamped cp Prospect Hill, and whoso 
order and discipline had been his pride, were evincing the 
prevalent disi^osition to disband. “ They seem to bo so sick 
of this way of life, and so homesick,” writes he, “ that I 
fear the greater part of the best troops from our colony wil i 
soon go home.” To provide against such a contingenc}*, 
he strengthened his encampment, so that, “ if the soldien 
should not engage as cheerfully as he expected, he might 
defend it with a less number.”^ 

Still he was buoyant and cheerfiwl; frequently on his 
white horse about Prospect Hill, haratguing his men, an(i 
endeavouring to keep them in good humour. “ This is n<» 
time for ^sgusting the soldiery,” would ho ssi^, “ when 
their aid is so essenttaPLu the preservation ofgt^^he rights of 
human nature and the liberties of America.” 

He wore the same cheery asp^t to the commander-in- 
chief; or rather he partookyof his own hopeful spirit. 

I expect,” would he say, ^ the army, notwithstanding 
all the diflSculties we meet with, will be full in about six 
weeks.” ^ 

It was this loyalty in^time of trouble; this buoyancy 
under depression, this thforough patriotism, which won foi 
him the entire confidence if Washington. 

^ * Green© to Henry Ward. 
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The thirty-first of December arrived, the crisis of the 
army ; for with that mofith expired the last of the old terms 
of enlistment. “We never have been so weak,” writes 
Greene, “ as we shall be to-morrow, when we dismiss the 
old troops.” On this day W&hin^n received cheering 
intelligence from Canada. . A junction had taken place, a 
month previously, between Arnold and Montgomery at 
Point aux Trembles. They wSre about two thousand 
strong, and were making every preparation for attacking 
Quebec. Carleton was said to^have with him but about 
twelve hundfed men, the majority of whom were sailors. 
It was thought that the French would give up Quebec, if 
they could get the same conditions that were granted to 
the inhabitants of Montreal.* 

Thus the year closed upon Washington with a ray of 
light from Canada, while all was doubt around him. 

On the following morning (January 1st, 1776), his army • 
did not amount to ten thpusai|p. me!|i, and was composed of 
but Ifalf-filled regiments. Even in raising this inadequate 
force, it had been necessary to indulge many of the men 
with furloughs, that they might visit their families and 
friends. The expedients resorted to in equipping the army, 
show the prevailing lack of arms. Those soldiers who 
retired from service, were obliged to leave their weapons 
for theii> success^; receiving their appraised value. 
Those who enlisted, were required to bring a gun, or were 
charged a dollar for the use of one during the campaign. 
He who brought a "Blanket was allowed two dollars. ^ It 
was impossible to furnish uniforms ; the troops, therefore, 
presented S motley §ippearance, in garments of divers cuts 
and colours ; gthe price of ^each matfs ^rb being deducted 
from his pay. 

The detachments of mjjlifcia from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces which replaced the dl^^nding troops, remained^sut 
for brief periods; so that, i\ despite of every effort, the 
lines were often but feebly manned, and might easily have 
MSen forced. 

, The anxiety of Washington, in this critical state of the 
a.,^my, may be judged from his COTrespondence with Eeed. 

‘ Letter of Washington to the President of Congress, Dec. 31. ^ 

2 G 
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It is easier to conceive than to describe the situation of 
niy mind for some^ time past, and my feelings under our 
present cii'cumstanoes,” writes he on the 4th of January. 
“ Search the volumes of history through, and I much 
question whether a case s^h(lilar to ours is to be found; 
namely, to maintain a post against the power of the Biitish 
troops fur six months together, without powder, and then 
to have one army disbanaed and another raised within the 
same distance (musket-shot) of a reiiflbrced enemy. What 
may be the issue of the^last manoeuvre, time only can 
unfold. I wish this month were well ovfr our head. 
# * * We are now left with a good deal less than half- 
rait^ed regiments, and about five thousand militia, who only 
stand engaged to the middle of this month ; when, accord- 
ing to cus tom, they will depart, let the necessity of their 
stay be ever so urgent. Thus, for more than two mo^jths 
past, I have scarcely emerged from ofie difficulty before I 
have been plunged in/ano|j|er. , How it will end, God, 
in his great goodness/ will curect. I am thankful ft^r his 
protection to this time. We are tolS that we shall soon get 
the army completed ; but I have been told so many things 
wliich^have never come to pass, that I distrust everything.” 

In a subsequent letter to Mr, Eeed ho leverts to the sub- 
ject, and pours forth his feelings with confiding frankness. 
\Vhat can be more touching than the picture he draws of 
himself and his lonely vigils about his sleeping camp? 
“ The reflection on my situation And tliat of this army 
produces many an unhappy hour, wtfen all aimind me are 
wrapped in sleep. Few people know the predicament we 
are in on a thousand accounts ; fewe^ stili wilf believe, if 
any disaster happe^Iis these ^lines, from A^hat cause it 

flows. I have often thought how much happier I should 
have been, if, instead of acc^jjjing the command under 
such circumstances, I had tak^ my musket on my shoulder 
and entered the ranks; or^if I could have justified the 
measure to posterity and my own conscience, had retired 
to the back country and lived in a wigwam. If I shall 
able to rise superior to these, and many other difficulties, 
which might be enumei^ed, I shall most religiously believe 
that the finger of Providence is in it, to blind the eyes of 
^our enemies ; for surely if we get well through this xnonth, 
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it must be for want of their knowing the disadvantages 
which we labour under.” 

Eecurring to the project of an attack upon Boston, which 
h^ had reluctantly abandoned* in deference to the adverse 
opinions of a council of war — “ Could I have foreseen the 
difficulties which have coine upon us ; could I have known 
that such a backwardness wouid have been discovered 
among the old soldiiirs to the service, all the generals upon 
earth should not liave convinced mo of the propriety of* 
delaying an attack upon Boston till this time. W hen it 
can now b^ attempted, I will not undertake to say ; but 
thus much I will answer for, that no opportunity can pre- 
sent itself earlier than my wishes.” • 

In the midst of his discouragements, Washington received 
letters from Knox, showing the spirit and energy with 
which he was exeeuting his mission, in quest of cannon 
and ordnance stores. lie hs^ struggled manfully and suc- 
ces^ully with aU kind® of mfficul^es from the advanced 
season, and head winds, in getting them from Ticonderoga 
to the head of Lake George. “ Three days ago,” writes 
he, on the 17th of December, “ it was very uncoitain 
whether we could get them over until next sprihg; but 
now, please God, they shall go. I have made forty-two 
excee^ngly stroi^g sleds, and have provided eighty yoke 
of oxen to drag mom as far as Sp’ringheld, where d shall 
get fresh cattle to tal^ them to camp.” 

It was thus tliat haraships and emergencies were bringing 
out the merits of the self-made soldiers of the Eevolution, 
and showjiiff tiieir commander-in-chief on whom he might 
rely. 


CHAPTEK LVI. 

^ V 

Military Preparations in Boston^A Secret Exj^dition — Its Object — 
Lee’s Plan for the Security of York — Opinion of Adams on the 

Subject — Instructions to L^o — ^Transactions of Lee in Connecticut — 
Lee’s Policy in regard to the Tories— Uneasiness in New York — 
Letter of the Committee of Safety to Lee — His Reply — His Opinion 
of the People of Connecticut — Of t^ Hysterical Letter from the 
New York Congress.^ ’ 

Early in the month of Januaiy there was a great stir of 
pieparation in Boston harbour. A fleet transports werib 

2 a 2 
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taking in anpplies, |ind making arrangements for the em- 
barkation of troops. Bomb-ketches and flat-bottomed boats 
were getting ready for sea, as were two sloops-of-war, which 
were to convey the armament. Its destination was kept 
secret, but was confidently surmised by Washington. 

In the preceding month of October, a letter had been 
laid before Congress, written by some person in London of 
high credibility, and revealing a seorgt plan of operations 
said to have been sent out ^y ministers to the commanders 
in Boston. The following is the purport : — Possession was 
to be gained of Now York and Albany, through the assist- 
ance of Governor Tryon, on whose influence with the Tory 
part«of the population - much reliance was placed. These 
cities were to be very strongly garrisoned. All who did 
not join th% king’s forces were to be declared rebels. The 
Hudson Kiver, and the East Eiver 05 Sound, were to •be 
commanded by a number of small men-of-war and cutters, 
stationed in different parts, so as wholly to cut off all com- 
munication by water between New York and the provinces 
to the northward of it; and between New “York and 
Albany, except for the king’s ser\dce ; and to prevent, also, 
all conwnunication between the city of New York and the 
provinces of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and those to the 
southward of them. “By these meani^” said the letter, 
“ the administration and their friends fancy they shall soon 
either starve out or retake the garrisons of Crown Point 
and Tidonderoga, and open and ifiaintain a safe inter- 
course and correspondence between Quebec, Albhny, and 
New York, and thereby offer the fairest opp^unity to 
their soldiery and tjie Canadians, in conjunction with the 
Indians to be procured by Guy Johnson, to mike continual 
irniptions into New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
hecdcut, and so distract and ^vi^e the Provincial forces, 
as to render it easy for the Bmish army at Boston to defeat 
them, break the spirits of tire Massachusetts people, depo- 
pulate their country, and compel an absolute subjection 
Great Britain.”* 

It was added that a l^d, high in the American depart- 
ment, had been very particular in his inquiries about the 


> Am. Archives, 4th Series, iii. 1281. 
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Hudson Eiver; what-sized vessels cqiild get to Albany; 
and whether, if batteries were erected in the Highlands, 
they would not control the navigation of the river, and 
prevent vessels from going up and down. 

This information had already excited solicitude respect- 
ing the Hudson, and led to measures for its protection. It 
was now surmised that the expedition preparing to sail 
from Boston, and which was to be conducted by Sir Henry 
Clinton, might be deHtined to seize upon New York. How- 
was the apprehended blow to Tbe parried ? General Lee, 
who was juft returned from his energetic visit to Ehode 
Island, offered his advice and services in the matter. In a 
letter to Washington, he urged him to act at once, aiM on 
his own responsibility, without awaiting the tardy and 
doubtful sanction of Congress, for which, ift militaiy 
majiters, Lee had buj; small regard. 

“New York must be secured,” writes he, “but it will 
never, I am afraid, be secured by due ordei of the Con- 
gress, for obvious rejjjsons. They find themselves awk- 
wardly situated on this head. You must step in to their 
relief. I am sensible no man can be spared from the lines 
under present circumstances ; but I would propose that 
you should detach me into Connecticut, and lend yoin* 
name for collecting a body of volunteers. I am assured 
that I shall find no difficulty in assembling a sufficient 
number for the purposes wanted. This body, in conjunc- 
tion (if there shoul^^ppear occasion to summon them) 
with the Jersey regiment under the command of Lord 
Stirling, imw at Elizabethtown, will effect the security of 
New York, an(f the ^expulsion or suppression of that dan- 
gerous banditti of Tojiest who have appeared on Long 
Island, with the professed intention of acting against the 
authority of Congress. crush these serpents befoi’c 

their rattles are grown woulcMe ruinous. 

“ This manoeuvre, I not only think prudent and right, 
but absolutely necessary to our salvation ; and if it meets, 
►tS I ardently hope it will, with your approbation, the 
sooner it is entered upon the bett^ ; the delay of a single 
day may be fatal.” • 

Washington, while he approved of Lee’s military sugges- 
tions, was cautious in exercising the extraordinary powers 
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SO recently vested in him, and fearful of transcending them. 
Jolm Adams was at that time in the vicinity of the camp, 
and ho asked his opinion as to the practicability and ex- 
pediency of the plan, and whether it might not be regarded 
as beyond his line.” 

Adams, resolute of spirit, thought the enterprise might 
easily be accomplished the friends of liberty in New 
York, in connection with the Connecticut people, “ who 
are very ready,” said he “ upon sucht>ccasions.” 

As to the expediency, h^ urged the vast importance, in 
the progress of this war, of the city and pro^'ince of New 
York, and the Hudson Eiver, being the nexus of the 
nortkeni and southern colonies, a kind of key to the whole 
continent, as it is a passage to Canada, to the Great Lakes, 
and to all Aie Indian nations. No effort to secure it ought 
to be omitted. 

That it was within the limits of Warfnington’s command, 
he considered perfectly clear, he being “ vested with full 
power and authority, to act as he should think for the good 
and welfare of the service.” 

If there was a body of people on Long Island, armed to 
oppose •the American system of defence, and furnishing 
supplies to the British army and navy, they were in- 
vading American liberty as much as Ikose besieged in 
Boston. C' , 

If, in the city of New York, a body of Tories were wait- 
ing only for a force to protect themf to declare themselves 
on the side of the enemy, it was hi^ time that city was 
secured. ‘ 

Thus fortified, as it were, by conjgresaionsff sanction, 
through one of it^‘ mT>st important memb^, who pro- 
nounced New York as much wi&in his command as Mas- 
sachiisetts ; he gave Lee autlmr^ to carry out his plans. 
He was to rais^ volunteers in^oimecticut ; march at their 
head to New York ; call in luilitary aid from New Jersey ; 
put the city and the posts on the Hudson, in a posture of 
security against surprise; disarm all persons on Lonm; 
Island and elsewhere, inimical to the views of Congress, or 
secure them in some otlPcr manner if necessary; and seize 

* Adams to Waslimgton, Corr. of Rev., i. 113, 
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Upon all medicines, shirts and blankets, and send them on 
for the use of the American army. • 

Lee departed on his mission on the 8th of January. On 
the 16th, he was at New Haven, railing at the indecision 
of Congress. They had ordered the enlistment of troops 
for the security of New X^rk. A Connecticut regiment, 
under Colonel Waterbury, had been raised, equipped, and 
on the point of embarking for Oyffter Bay, on Long Island, 
to attack the Tories, ^ho were to be attacked on the other 
side by Lord Stirling, “when suddenly,” says Lee, “Colonel 
Waterbury rtceived an order to disband his regiment ; and 
the Tories are to remain unmolested till they are joined by 
the king’s assassins.” 

Trumbull, the governor of Connecticut, however, ‘Hike 
a man of sense and spirit,” had ordered the regifnent to be 
re-gsscmbled, and Lee trusted it would soon be ready to 
march with him. ‘*1 shall send immediately,” said he, 
“ an express to the Congress, informing them of my situa- 
tion,* and at the same time conjuring them not to suffer the 
accursed Provincial Congress of New York to defeat mea- 
sures so absolutely necessary to salvation.” 

Lee’s letter to the President of Congress showed ^at the 
instnictions dictated by the moderate and consideiate spirit 
of Washington were not strong enough, on some points, to 
suit his stem miliihry notions. The scheme, Biim)ly of ^s- 
arming the Tories, seemed to him totally ineflectual ; it 
would only embitteratheir minds, and add virus to their 
venom. They coulcP, and would, ^ways be supplied with 
fresh arms by the enemy. That of seizing the most dan- 
gerous, wJ^ild,*from its vagueness, be attended with some 
bad consequences, and could answer no good one. “ The 
plan of explaining to these deluded people the justice of 
the American cause is certainly generous and humane,” 
observed he, “ but I am^rl|Ld will be fruitless. They are 
so riveted in their opinions, \hat I am persuaded, should 
an angel descend from heaven with his golden trumpet, 
^4nd ring in their ears that their conduct was criminal, he 
would be disregarded.” 

Lee’s notion of the poliey propA’ in the present case was, 
to disarm the disaffected of all Classes, supplying our own 
troops with the arms thus seized ; to appraise their estotes, 
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and oblige them to deposit at least one-half the valne with 
the Continental Confess, as a security for good behaviour ; 
to administer the strongest oath that could be devised, that 
they would act offensively and defensively in support of 
the common rights ; and, finally, to transfer all such as 
should prove refractory, to soipe place in the interior, 
where they would not be dangerous. 

The people of New Ybrk, at all times very excitabj[e, 
were thrown into a panic on hearing ^hat Lee was in Con- 
necticut, on his way to take? military possession of the city. 
They apprehended his appearance there would provqk© an 
attack from the sliips in the harbour. Some, who thought 
the )yar about to be brought to their own doors, packed up 
their efleots, and made off into the country with their wives 
and children. Others beloagured the committee of safety 
with entreaties against the deprecated protection of Genej^al 
Lee. The committee, through Pierre Van Cortlandt, their 
chairman, addressed a letter to pee, inquiring into the 
motives of his coming with an army to New York,%nd 
stating the incapacity of the city to act hostilely against 
the ships of war in port, from deficiency in powder and a 
want of military works. For these and other reasons, they 
urged the impropriety of provoking hostilities for the pre- 
sent, and the necessity of “ saving appearances,” with the 
ships of war, till at least the month of March, when they 
hoped to be able to face their enemies with some coun- 
tenance. ^ , 

“ We, therefore,” continued the letter, “ ardently wish 
to remain in peace for a little time, and doubt not we have 
assigiied sufficient reasons for avoiding at presented dilemma 
in which the entrafice of a lar^ body of tr|»ops into the 
city will almost certainly involve us. Should you have 
such an entrance in design, we beg at least the troops may 
halt on the western confine^f Connecticut, till wo have 
been honouved by you with/such an explanation on this 
important subject, as you may conceive your duty may 
permit you to enter upon with us, the grounds of which^ 
you may easily see, ought to be kept an entire secret.” 

Lee, in reply, dated Sfemford, January 23rd, disclaimed 
all intention of commencing actual hostilities against the 
men-ipf-war in the harbour ; his instructions from the com# 
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mander-in-cliief being solely to prevent the enemy from 
taking post in the city, or lodging themselves on Long 
Island. Some subordinate purposes were likewise to be 
executed, which were much more proper to be communi- 
cated by word of mouth than^by writing. In compliance 
with the wishes of the committee, he promised to carry 
with him into the town' just troops enough to secure it 
ag^nst any present designs of the enemy, leaving his main 
force on the western Jaorder of Connecticut. “ 1 give you 
my word,” added ho, “ that nf% active service is proposed, 
as you seem^to apprehend. If the ships of war are quiet, 
I shall be quiet ; but I declare solemnly, that if they make 
a pretext of my presence to fire on .the town, the finst house 
set on fiames by their guns shall be the funeral pile of 
some of their best friends.” . 

In a letter to Washington, written on the following day, 
he^says of hi» recruiting success in Connecticut, “ 1 find 
the people throughout this province more alive and zealous 
thaii my most sanguind expectations. I believe I might 
have collected two thousand volunteers. I take only four 
companies with me, and Waterbury's regiment. * * * 
These Connecticutians are, if possible, metre eager to go out 
of their country than they are to return home, when they 
have been absent for any considerable time.*' 

Speal^jng of tlie people of hJew York, and the letter 
from their Provincial Congress, which ho encloses : “ The 
Whigs,” says he, “ i mean the stout ones, are, it is said, 
very desirous that ^ body of troops should march and be 
stationed in the city ; the timid ones are averse, merely 
from the t^iritt of procrastination, which is the characteristic 
of timidity. The Ibtter from the Provincial Congress, you 
will observ#, breathes thfe v^ry essence of this spirit ; it is 
wofully hysterical.” 

By-the-by, the threa#^c<S^ined in Lee’s reply about a 
“ funeral pile,” coming from^ a soldier of his mettle, was 
not calculated to soothe the hysterical feelings of the com- 
mittee of ^ety. How he conducted himself on his arrival 
in the city we shall relate in a future chapter 
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.CHAPTER LVIL 

Montgomery before Quebec — His Plan of Operations— A Summons to 
Surrender — A Flag insulted — ^The Town besieged — Plan of an Esca- 
lade — Attack on the Lower Tdwn — Montgomery in the Advance — 
His Death —Retreat of Colonel Oampbell — Attack by Arnold — De- 
fence of the Lower Town — Arnold w^unded^Ketreat of the Ameri- 
cans — Gallant resolve of Arnold. 

• 

Prom amid eurroTinding perplexities, Washington still 
turned a hopeful eye to C^^nada. He expected daily to 
receive tidings that Montgoiriery and Amold^were within 
the walls of Quebec, and he had even written to the foimer 
to forward as much as could be spared of the large quanti- 
ties ^f arms, blankets, clothing, and other military stores, 
said to be^eposited there ; the army before Boston being 
in great need of such supplies. 

On the 18th of January came despatches to him from 
General Schuyler, containing withering tidings. The fol- 
lowing is the purport. Montgomery, on the 2nd of Beaem- 
ber, the day after his arrival at Point aux Trembles, set off 
in face of a driving snow-storm for Quebec, and arrived 
before it on the 5th. The works, from their great extent, 
appeared to him incapable of being defended by the actual 
garrison: made up, as he said, of Maclean’s banditti,” 
^e sailors from the frigates and othcia vessels, together 
with the citizens obliged to take up arms, most of whom 
were impatient of the fatigues of a snjgo, and wished to see 
matters accommodated amicably. “ l^ropose,” added he, 
“amusing Mr. Carleton with a formal attack^ erecting 
batteries, &c., but mean to assault the wo#ks,fi believe 
towards the lower town, which is the weakest jart.” 

According to his own acc<An1? his whole force did not 
exceed nine hundred effective men, three hundred of 
whoiii he had brought with hh^ ; \he rest he found witli 
Colonel Arnold. The latter We pronounced an exceeding 
fine corps, inured to fatigue, and well accustomed to cannon 
shot, having served at Cambridge. “ There is a stj^le of^ 
discipline amongst them,” adds he, “much superior to 
what I have been used togsee in this campaign. He, him- 
self (Arnold), is active, intelligent, and enteiyrising. For- 
tune often bfiffles the sanguine expectations of poor mortals. 
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I am not intoxicated with her favours, but I do think there 
is a fair prospect of success,” ‘ , 

On the day of his arrival he sent a flag with a summons 
to suiirender. It was fired upon, and obliged to retire. 
Exasperated at this outrage, which, it is thought, was com- 
mitted by the veteran Maclean, Montgomery wrote an 
indignant, reproachful, and even menacing letter to Carle- 
ton, reiterating the demand, magnifying the number of his 
troops, and warning kim against the consequences of an 
assault. Finding it was rejected from the walls, it was 
conveyed in •by a woman, together with letters addressed 
to the principal merchants, promising great indulgence in 
case of immediate submission. By Carleton’s orders, the 
messenger was sent to prison for a few days, and <hen 
drummed out of town. 

l^ontgomery now prepared for an attack, flie ground 
was frozen to a gre^ depth, and covered with snow ; ho 
was scantily provided with intrenching tools, and had only 
a fi^d train of artillery, and a few mortars. By dint of 
excessive labour a breastwork was thrown up, four hun- 
dred yards distant from the walls, and opposite to the gate 
of St. Louis, which is nearly in the centre. It was formed 
of gabions, ranged side by side, and filled with snow, over 
which water was thrown until thoroughly frozen. Here 
Captain djamb moiinted five light field-pieces and a howit- 
zer. Several mortars were, placed in the suburb of St. 
Boque, which extendi on the left of the promontory, below 
the heights, and nearly on a level with the river. 

From the “ Ice Battery ” Captain Lamb opened a well- 
sustained^ancU well-directed fire upon the walls, but his 
field-pieces jvere too light to be effective. With his howit- 
zer he threw shells int^ the town, and set it on fire in 
several places. For five days and nights tlie garrison was 
kept on the alert by th^’te&ing fire of this batteiy. The 
object of Montgomery was A harass the town, and increase 
the dissatisfaction of the inhabitants. Ilis flags of truce 
being still fired upon, he caused the Indians in his camp to 
shoot arrows into the town, having letters attached to 
them, addressed to the inhabitants, representing Carleton’s 


^ Montgomery to Schuyler, Dec. 5. 
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refusal to treat, and advising them to rise in a body, and 
compel him. It ms all in vain; whatever might have 
been the disposition of the inhabitants, they were com- 
pletely under the control of the militaiy. 

On the evening of the ^h day, Montgomery paid a 
visit to the ice battery. The ^ heavy aitQlery from the 
walls had repaid its ineffectual fire with ample usury. 
The brittle ramparts had*been shivered like glass ; seveiul 
of the guns had been rendered useless. Just as the general 
arrived at the battery, a shot from the fortress dismounted 
one of the guns, and disabled many of the men. A second 
shot immediately following, was almost as destructive. 
“ This is waim work, Sir,” said Montgomery to Captain 
Lanft). “It is indeed, and certainly no place for you, 
Sir.” “ l^y so, Captain ? ” “Because there are enough 
of us here to be killed, without the loss of you, wbjch 
would be irreparable.” 

The general saw the insufficiency of the battery, and, 
on retiring, gave Captain Lamb jjermission to lea^e it 
whenever he thought proper. The veteran waited until 
after dark, when securing all the guns, he abandoned the 
ruined redoubt. The general in this visit was attended by 
Aaron Burr, whom ho had appointed his aide-de-camp. 
Lamb wondered that he should encumber himself with 
such a boy. The perfect coolness arid s^lf-possesston with 
which the youth mingled in this dangerous scene, and the 
fire which sparkled in his eye, soon<*jonvinced Lamb', ac- 
cording to his own account, that “ the young volunteer was 
no ordinaiy man.” ‘ 

Nearly three weeks had been consumed in tlmse futile 
operations. The army, ill-clothgd and ill-prfvided, was 
becoming impatient of the rigours of a Canadian winter ; the 
term for which part ,of the troops had enlisted would expire 
with the year, ai>d they alread^talfted of returning home. 
Montgomery wAs sadly consci^ms of the insufficiency of his 
means ; still/ he could not endure the thoughts of retiring 
from befqrt the place without striking a blow. He knew 
that m^h was expected from him in consequence of his 
iate acjbievements, and tlfttt the eyes of the public were 


1 Life of John Lamb, p. 125. 
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fixed upon this Canadian enterprise. He determined, 
therefore, to attempt to carry the placfe by escalade. One- 
third of his men were to set fire to the houses and stockades 
of the suburb of St. Koque, and force the barriers of the 
lower town ; while the main body should scale the bastion 
of Cape Diamond. • 

It was a hazardous, almost a desperate project, yet it has 
met with the approbation of military men. He calculated 
upon the devotion and daring spirit of his men ; upon the 
discontent which prevailed amoftg the Canadians, and upon 
the incompeftency of the garrison for the defence of such 
extensive works. 

In regard to the devotion of his men, he was threatened 
with disappointment. When the plan of assault was sub- 
mitted to a council of war, three of the captains An Arnold’s 
di^sion, the terms of whose companies were near expiring, 
declined to serve, unless they and their men could be trans- 
ferred to another command. This almost mutinous move- 
ment, it is supposed, vas fomented by Arnold’s old adver- 
sary, Major Brown, and it was with infinite difficulty 
Montgomery succeeded in overcoming it. 

The ladders were now provided for the escalafie^ and 
Montgomery waited with impatience for a favourable 
night to j)ut it in execution. Smallpox and desoition had 
reduced 'his little* army to seven hundred and fifty men. 
From cei*tain movements of the enemy, it was surmised 
that the deserters Ij^Kl revealed his plan. He changed, 
therefore, the arrangement. Colonel Livingston was to 
make a fa^e attack on the gate of St. Johns and set fire to 
it ; Major jBroWn, with another detachment, was to menace 
the bastion rf Cape Diamond. Arnold? with three hundred 
and fifty of the hardy fellows who had followed him 
through the wilderness, strengthened by Captain Lamb 
and forty of his comply, to assault the suburbs ^ind 
batteries of St. Boque ; whim Montgomery, with the resi- 
due of his forces, was to pass below the bastion of Cape 
MJ^iamond, defile along the river, carry the defences at 
Drummond’s Wharf, and thus enter the lower town on 
one side, while Arnold force<^ ^is way into it on the 
other. These movements were all to be made at the 
same time, on the discharge of signal rockets * thus dis- 
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traoting the enemy, and calling their attention to four 
several points. 

On the 31st of December, at two o’clock in the morning, 
the troops repaired to thfir several destinations, under 
cover of a violent snow-storm. By some accident or mis* 
take, such as is apt to occur in oomplicated plans of attack^ 
the signal rockets were Jet off before the lower divisions 
had time to get to their fighting-ground. They were de- 
scried by one of Maclean’s Highland officers, who gave the 
alarm. Livingston, also, &,iled to make the false attack on 
the gate of St. Johns, which was to have c^hised a diver- 
sion favourable to Arnold’s attack on the suburb below. 

The feint by Major Biown, on the bastion of Cs^e Dia- 
mond, was successful, and concealed the march of General 
MontgomSry. That gallant commander, descended from 
the heights to Wolfe’s Cove, and led |;^is division alon^the 
shore of the St. Lawrence, round the beetling promontoiy 
of Cape Diamond. The narrowv approach to the lower 
town in that direction was traversed by a picket or stockade, 
defended by Canadian militia; beyond which was a second 
defence, a kind of block-house, forming a battery of small 
piecesf manned by Canadian militia, and a few seamen, and 
commanded by the captain of a transport. The aim of 
Montgomeiy was to come upon these barriers by surprise. 
The pass which they defended is formJdable at &11 times, 
having a swift river on one sidb, and overhanging precipices 
on the other ; but at this time was ref^ered peculiarly diffi- 
cult by drifting snow, and by great masses of ice piled on 
each other at the foot of the cliffs. m 

The troops made their way painfully, iff extended and 
straggling files, alotg the naiTCiv footway, «id over the 
slippery piles of ice. Among the foremost, were some of 
the first New York regimen^ led on by Captain Cheese- 
man. Montgomery, who wp familiar with them, urged 
them on. “Forward, men of New York!” cried he. 
“ You are not the men to flinch when your general leads 
you on I ” In his eagerness, he threw himself far in the^ 
advance, with his pioneers and a few officers, and made a 
dash at the first barrie#. ^ The Canadians stationed there, 
taken by surprise, made a few random shots, then threw 
down their muskets and fled. Montgomery sprang forwardf 
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aided with, his own hand to pluck down the pickets, which 
the pioneers were sawing, and having^made a breach suiH 
oiently wide to ‘admit three or four men abreast, entered 
sword in hand, followed by his staff, Captain Cheeseman, 
and some of his men. The Canadians had fled fi om the 
picket to the battery or ]block-house, but seemed to have 
carried the panic with them, for the batteiy remained 
silent. Montgomery felt for a flioment as if his surprise 
had been complete. He paused in the breach to rally 
on the troops, who were stumbling along the diiflcuit pass. 
“Push on, my brave boys,” cried he, “ Quebec is oursl ” 

He again dashed forward, but, when within forty paces 
of the battery, a discharge of grape-shot from a single;,can 
non, made deadly havoc. Montgomery, and McPherson, 
one of his aides, were killed on the spot. CaptJJin Cheese- 
man, who was leading on his Kew Yorkers, received a 
callister shot throu^ the body ; made an effoit to rise and 
push onward, but fell Jaack a corpse ; with him fell his 
orderly sergeant and^ several ofc^|ds men. This fearful 
slaughter, and the death of their gmieral, threw everything 
in confusion. The officer next in lineal rank to tlie gene- 
ral was far in the rear : in this emergency, Colon^ Camp- 
bell, quarter-master-general, took the command, but in- 
stead of rallying the men, and endeavouring to effect the 
junction with Arutold, ordered a retreat, and abandoned the 
half-won field, leaving behind him the bodies of the slain. 

While all this wgfc occurring on the side of Cape Dia- 
mond, Arnold led his division against the opposite side of 
the lower town along the suburb and street of St. Eoque. 
Like Montgomery he took the advance at the head of a 
forlorn hope of twenty-fiye men, accompanied by his secre- 
tary Oswald, formerly one of his captains at Ticonderoga. 
Cemtain Lamb and his artillery company came next, with 
a field-piece mounted ^ a dedge. Ihen came a company 
with ladders and scaling implements, followed by Morgan 
and his riflemen. In the rear of all these came the main 
body. A batteiy on a wharf commanded the narrow pass 
by which they had to advance. This was to be attacked 
with the field-piece, and then sealed with ladders by the 
forlorn hope; while Captain Morgan with his riflemen, 
was to pass round the wharf on the ice. i 
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The false attack wiiich was to have been made by 
Livingston on the gate of St. Johns, by way of diversion, 
had not taken place ; there was nothing, therefore, to call 
olf the attention of the enemy in this quarter from the de- 
tachment. The troops, as they straggled along in length- 
ened file through the drifting snpw, were sadly galled by a 
flanking fire on the right, from walls and pickets. The 
field-piece at length became so deeply embedded in a snow- 
drift, that it could not be moved. ^ Lamb sent word to 
Arnold of the impediment ; in the mean time, he and his 
artillery company were brought to a halt. The company 
with the scaling ladders would have halted also, having 
beep, told to keep in the rear of the artillery ; but they 
were urged on by Morgan with a thundering oath, who 
pushed onftafter them with his riflemen, the artillery com- 
pany opening to the right and left to let them pass. - 

They arrived in the advance, just as Arnold was leamng 
on his forlorn hope to attack the barrier. Before he reached 
it a severe wound in tj^right leg 'ijrith a musket-ball Com- 
pletely disabled him,^d he had to be borne from the 
field. Morgan instantly took the command. Just then 
Lamb game up with his company, armed with muskets and 
bayonets, having received orders Ix) abandon the field-piece, 
and support the advance. Oswald joined him with the 
forlorn hope. The battery which conflnauded the defile 
moimted two pieces of cannon. There was a discharge of 
grape-shot when the assailants were (5^se under the ihuzzle 
of the guns, yet but one man was killed. Before there 
could be a second discharge, the battery wasxarried by 
assault, some firing into the embrasure^, others scaling the 
walls. Tlio captain and thirty^of his men^'were taken 
prisoners. 

The day was just dawning as Morgan led on to attack 
the second barrier, and his ha)4 to advance upder a fire 
from the town walls on t&ir right which incessantly 
thinned their ranks. The second barrier was reached; 
they applied their scaling ladders to storm it. Thb defence^ 
was brave and obstinate, but the defenders were at length 
driven from their gunsf and the battery was gained. At 
the last moment one of flie gunners ran back, linstock in 
hand, to give| one more shot. Captain Lamb snapped a 
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fusee at him. It missed fire. The cannon was discharged, 
and a grape-shot wounded Lamb in •the head, carrying 
away part of the cheek-bone. He was borne off senseless, 
to a neighbouring shed. 

The two barriers being now*taken, the way on this side 
into the lower town seenied open. Morgan prepared to 
enter it with the victorious vanguard; first stationing 
Captain Claiborne and some provincials at I’alace Gate, 
which opened down ftito the defile from the upper town. 
By this time, however, the death of Montgomery and 
retreat of Campbell had enabled the enemy to turn all 
their attention in this direction. A large defeicliment, sent 
by General Carleton, sallied out* of Talace Gate •fter 
Morgan liad passed it, surprised and captured Dearborn and 
the guard, and completely cut otf the advanJbd party. 
The main body, informed of the death of Montgomery, and 
giving up the game its lost, retreated to the camp, leaving 
behind the field-piece which Laml^ company had aban- 
doned, and the mortars jn the battj^kt 8t. Eoque. 

Morgan and his men were nowiBRimed in on all sides, 
and obliged to take refuge in a stone house,. from the in- 
veterate fire which assailed them. From the windows of 
this house they kept up a desperate dctenco, until cannon 
were brought to bear upon it. Then, hearing of the death 
of Montgomery, anti seeing that thdre was no prospect of 
relief, Morgan and his gallsfnt handful of followers were 
compelled to sun-endq^ themselves prisoners of war. 

Thus foiled at every point, the wrecks of the little army 
abandoned Aheir camp, and retreated about three miles 
from the tovoi ;»whei;e they hastily fortified themselves, ap- 
prehending a^mrsuit by t^e garrison. * General Carleton, 
however, contented himself with having secured, the safety 
of the place, and remained cautiously passive until ho 
should be properly reiniBreed,; distrusting t^ good faith 
of the motley inhabitants. Ho is said to h^e treated the 
prisoners with a humanity the more honours^e, considering 
“habitual military severity of hisAemper;” their' 
heroic daring, displayed in the assault' upon the lower 
sown, having excited his admiratioA 

The remains of the gallant Montgomery received a 
Boldior’s grave, within the fortifications of Quebec, by the 

2h 
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care of Cramali^, the lieutenant-governor, who had formerly 
known him, ** 

Arnold, wounded and diBabled, had been assisted back 
to the camp, dragging one foot after the other fur nearly a 
mile in great agony, and exposed continually to the 
musketry from the walls at fifty •yards distance, which shot 
down several at his side.* 

He took temporary command of the shattered army, until 
General Wooster should arrive from' Montreal, to whom he 
sent an express, urging him to bring on succour. “ On 
this occasion,’’ says a contemporary writer, “lie discovered 
the utmost vigour of a determined mind, and a genius full 
of rtsources. Defeated* and wounded, as he was, he put his 
troops into such a situation as to keep them still for- 
midable. ‘ 

With a more handful of men, at one time not exceeding 
five hundred, he maintained a blockade of the strong 
fortress from which l^^had just ‘been repulsed. “I have 
no thoughts,” writes of leaving this proud town^mtil 
I enter it in triump^r I am in the way of my duty^ and I 
know no fear I ” * 

Happy for him had he fallen at this moment. — ^Happy for 
him had he found a soldier’s and a patriot’s grave, beneath 
the rock-built walls of Quebec. Those walls would have 
remained enduring monuments of his renown. His name, 
like that of Montgomery, would have been treasured up 
among the dearest, though most mWinful recollections of 
his country, and that coimtry would have been spared the 
single traitorous blot that dims the bright page^f its revo- 
lutionary history. ^ * 

* Civil War in America, vol. i. p. 112. 

* See Arnold’s Letter. Bemoubrancer, ii. 368. 
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CHAPTEE LVIII. 

Oorrespondenoe of Washington and Schuyler on the Disasters in 
Canada— Reinforcements requii’ed from New England — Dangers in 
^e Interior of New York — Johdson Hall beleaguered — Sir JoLu 
capitulates — Generous Conduct of Schuyler— Governor Tryon and 
the Tories — Tory machinations — Lee at New York — Sir Henry Clinton 
in the Harbour — Menaces of L«ee— ^e City and River fortified— 
Lee’s Treatment of the Tories— His Plans of Fortification — Ordered 
to the Command in Canada — His speculations on Titles of Dignity. 

Schuyler’s letter to Washington, announcing the recent 
events, was Vritten with manly feeling. “ 1 wish,” said 
he, “1 had no occasion to send n^y dear general this me- 
lancholy account. My amiable friend, the gallant Mont- 
gomery is no more ; the brave Arnold is wo^jided ; and 
we have met with a severe check in an unsuccessful at- 
ter^t on Qiiebec. ^lay Heaven bo graciously pleased that 
the misfortune may terminate here! I tremble for our 
people in Canada.” • ^ 

Alluding to his rcc^Jnt request ® retire from the army 
he writes : “ Our affairs are much worse than when I 
made the request. This is motive sufficient for me to 
continue to serve my country in any way I can be thought 
most sei*viceable ; but my utmost can bo but little, weak 
and indisposed as J arn.” 

Washuigton was deeply mpved by the disastrous intelli- 
gence. “ I most sinjerely condole with you,” writes he, 
in reply to Schuyler, “upon the fall of the brave and 
worthy Montgomery. In the death of this gentleman, 
America hf s sustained a heavy loss. I am much concerned 
for the intrepid and* enterprising AnitjJd, and greatly fear 
that consequences of the fnost alarming nature will result 
from this well-intended, but unfortunate attempt.” 

General Schuyler, who was now in Albany, urged the 
necessity of an immediate reinforcement of three thousand 
men for the army in Canada. Washington had not a man 
to spare from the army before Boston. He applied, there- 
gi^ore, on his own responsibility, to Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut, for ^ree regiments, which 
were granted. His prompt measure received the approba- 
tion of Congress, and ftirther reinforcements were ordered 
from the same quarters. 

2^^2 
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Solicitude was awakened about the interior of the pro- 
vince of New York. * Anns and ammunition weie said to 
be concealed in Tryon County, and numbers of tke Tories 
in that neighbourhood preparing for hostilities. Sir John 
Johnson had fortihed Johnson Hall, gathered about him 
his Scotch Highland tenants and. Indian allies, and it was 
rumoured he intended to carry fire and sword along the 
valley of the Mohawk. 

Schuyler, in consequence, received Orders from Congress, 
to take measures for securing the military stores, disarming 
the disaffected, and apprehending their chiefsi Ho forth- 
with hastened from j^bany, at the head of a body of sol- 
diersD^ was joined by Colonel Herkimer, with the militia 
of Tryon County marshalled forth on the frozen bosom of 
the Mohavik River, and appeared before Sir John’s strong- 
hold, near Johnstown, on the 19th of January. 

Thus beleaguered, Sir John, after Much negotiation, ^ca- 
pitulated. He was to surrender gll weapons of war and 
military stores in his ppwsession, an^ to give his paroles not 
to take arms against America. On these conditions he 
was to be at liberty to go as far westward in Tryon County 
as the German Flats and Kingsland districts, and to every 
part of the colony to the southward and eastward of these 
districts ; provided ho did not go into any seaport town. 

Sir Jolm intimated a trust, that he, ^nd the gentlemen 
with him, would bo permitted to retain such arms as, were 
their own propeity. The reply waif^characteristio : “ Ge^ 
neral Schuyler’s feelings as a gentleman, induce him to 
consent that Sir John Johnson may retain the few favourite 
family arms, he making a list of thein. Gecier® Schuyler 
never refused a geiftleman his si^e-arms.” ^ 

The capitulation being adjusted, Schuyler ordered his 
troops to be drawn up in line at noon (Jan. 20th), between 
his quarters and the Court House, Vo receive the surrender 
of the Highlanders, enjoining profound silence on his 
officers and men, when the surrender should be made. 
Everything was . conducted with great regard to the feel-^ 
ings of Sir John’s Scottish adherents ; they marched to the^ 
front, grounded their tois, and were dismissed with ex- 
hortations to good behaviour. 

The conduct of Schuyler throughout this affair, drew 
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forth a resolution of Congress, applauding him for his 
fidelity, prudence, and expedition, and the proper temper 
he had maintained toward the “ deluded peojfie in ques- 
tion. Washington, too, congraitulated him on his success. 
“ I hope,’* writes he, “ General Lee will execute a w'ork of 
the same kind on Long Inland. It is high time to begin 
with our internal foes, when we •are threatened with such 
severity of chastisemej^t from our kind parent without.’’ 

The recent reverses in Canada had, in fact, heightened 
the solicitudg of Washington at out the province of IS'ew 
York. That province 'was the central and all-important 
link in the confederacy ; but. ho Spared it might prove a 
brittle one. We have alrejidy mentioned the adverse fliflu- 
ences in operation there. A large number of fri^ds to the 
crown among the official and commercial classes, lank 
Tonies (as they wer® called), in the city and about the 
neighbouring country, particularly* on Long and Staten 
Islai^ds ; king’s ships at •anchor in the bay and harbour, 
keeping up a suspicicfiis intercourse with the citizens; 
while Governor Tryon, castled, as it were, on board of one 
of these ships, carried on intrigues with those disaffected 
to the popular cause, in all parts of the ncighboiirhood. 
County committees had been empowered, by the New Yoik 
Congresi^ and Coiyention, to apprehend all persons no- 
toriously disaffected, to examine into their conduct, and 
ascertain whether th<^ -were guilty of any hostile act or 
machination. Imprisonment or banishment was the pe- 
nalty. The committees could call upon the militia to aid 
in the di6|harge of their functions. Still, disaffection to 
the cause was said to be rife in the j^ovince, and Wash- 
ington lookdfi to Genei-af Lee for effective measures to 
suppress it. 

Lee arrived at N^v^ork on the 4th of February, his 
caustic humours sha^ened by a severe attack of the gout, 
which had rendered it necessary, while on the march, to 
carry him for a ecnsiderable part of the way in a litter, 
^is correspondence is a complete mental barometer. “ I 
consider it as a piece of the great^t good fortune,” writes 
he to Washington (Feb. 6th), wtliat the Congress have 
detached a committee to this place, otheiwise I should 
have made a most ridiculous figure, besides bringing upon 
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myself the enmity of the whole province. My hands were 
effectually tied up from taking any step necossaiy for the 
public service by the late resolve of Congress, putting 
every detachment of the , continental forces under the 
command of the Provincial Congress where such detach* 
ment is.” 

By a singular coincidence, on the very day of his arrival 
Sir Henry Clinton, with the squadron which had sailed 
so mysteriously from Boston, looked into the harbour. 
“ Though it was sabbath,” ‘says a letter-writer of the day, 
“it threw the whole city into such a conVulsion as it 
never knew before. Many of the inhabitants hastened to 
movj their effects into" the country, expecting an imme- 
diate con^ct. All that day and all night were there carts 
going and boats loading, and women and children crying, 
and distressed voices hoard in the roads in the dead of the 
night.”* 

Clinton sent for the mayor, and-expressed much surprise 
and concern at the distress caused by his arrival, T^hich 
was merely, he said, on a short visit to his friend Tryon, 
and to see how matters stood. He professed a juvenile 
love for the place, and desired that the inhabitants might 
bo informed of the purport of his visit, and that he would 
go away as soon as possible. 

“ He brought no troops with him,”^ writes Lbe, “ and 
pledges his honour that none are coming. He says it is 
merely a visit to his friend Tryon. 5^ it is really so, it is 
the most whimsical piece of civility I ever heard of.” 

A gentleman in New York, writing to anf^^nd in 
Philadelphia, reports one of the general’^ clraracteiistio 
menaces, which koj^t the town iri a fever. d 

“ Lee says, he will send word on board of the men-of- 
war, that, if they . set a house on fire, he will chain a 
hundred of their friends by the n&v.Lf, and make the house 
their funeral pile.”* 

For this time, the inhabitants of New York were let off 
for their fears. Clinton, after a brief visit, continued hk* 
mysterious cruise, openly avowing his destination to be 

^ Remembrancer, vol. iii. 

” Am. Archives, 5th Series, iv. 941, 
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North Carolina — ^which nobody believed, simply because 
he avowed it. # 

The Duke of Manchester, speaking in the House of 
Lords of the conduct of Clinton, contrasts it with tbat of 
Lord Dunmore, who wrapped “Norfolk in flames. “ 1 will 
pass no censure on tliat noble lord,” said he, “ but I could 
wish that he had acted with that generous spirit that for- 
bade Clinton uselessly to destroy tiie town of New York. 
My lords, Clinton visited New York; the inhabitants 
expected its destruction. Lea appeared before it with an 
army too p(jwerful to be attacked, and Clinton passed by 
without doing any wanton damage.” , 

The necessity of conferrilig with committees at jpvery 
step, was a hard restraint upon a man of Lee’s ardent and 
impatient temper, who had a soldierlike contelapt for the 
men of peace around him; yet at the outset he bore it 
better than might hhve been expected. 

“The Congress conynittees, a certain number of the 
committee of safety, g»nd your humble servant,” writes he 
to Washington, “have had two conferences. The result is 
such as will agreeably surprise you. It is in the first place 
agreed, and justly, that to fortify the town against ghipping 
is impracticable ; but we are to fortify lodgements on some 
commanding part of the city for two thousand men. We 
are to erect encldfeed batteries on both sides of the water, 
near Hell Gate, which wilh answer the double purpose of 
securing the town ajpainst piracies through the Sound, and 
secure our communication with Long Island, now become 
a more important point than ever; as it is determined to 
form a strong fortified camp of three thousand men, on the 
Island, imyediatefy opppsite to Nev^York. The pass in 
the Highlands is to be made as respectable as possible, and 
guarded by a battalion. In short, I think the plan judi- 
cious and completeSi^ 

The pass in the Highlands above alluded to, is that grand 
defile of the Hudson, where, for upwards of fifteen miles, it 
wends its deep channel between stem, forest-clad moun- 
tains and rooky promontories. Two forts, about six miles 
distant ftom each other, and coiwianding narrow parts of 
the river at its bends through ®these Highlands, had been 
commenced in the preceding autumn, by order of the Con- 
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tinental Congress ; but they were said to be insufficient for 
the security of that important pass, and' were to bo extended 
and strengthened. 

Washington had charged Lee, in his instniclions, to keep 
a stem eye upon the Tories,* who were active in New York, 
“ You can seize upon the persopis of the principals,” said 
he ; “ they nnist be so notoriously known, that there will 
be little danger of commifting mistakes.” Lee acted up to 
the letter of these instructions, and weeded out, with a 
vigorous hand, some of th« rankest of the growth. This 
gave groat offence to the peace-loving citizens,® who insisted 
that he vjas arrogating a power vested solely in the civil 
authority. One of them, well-affected to the cause, wiites: 
“ To see the vast number of houses shut up, one would 
think the 6»ty almost evacuated. Women and children are 
scarcely to be seen in the streets. Troops arc daily conjing 
in ; they break open and quarter themselves in any house 
they find shut.”* c 

The enemy, too, regarded his measures with apprehen- 
sion. “ That arch-rebel Lee,” writes a British officer, 
“ has driven all the well-affected peoi)le from the town of 
New Yqrk. If something is not spec lily done, his Britannic 
majesty’s American dominions will be confined within a 
very narrow compass.”** 

In the exercise of liis mil itary functions* Lee set Cfovemor 
Tyron and the captain of the Asia at defiance. “ They 
had threatened perdition to the town,*i writes he to ‘Wash- 
ington, “ if the cannon were removed from the batteries 
and wharves, but I ever considered their thf'^ats as a 
hrutura ftdmen, and even persuaded the, towif to be of the 
same way of thinkii^. We accoijdiiigly convef^ed them to 
a place of safety in the middle of the day, and no cannonade 
ensued. Captain Parker publishes a pleasant reason for 
his passive conduct. He says, thathijf was manifestly my 
intention, and that of the New Englond-men imder my 
command, to bring destruction on this town, so hated for 
their loyal principles, but that he was determined not to 
indulge us ; so remained quiet out of spite. The people 

‘ Fred. Ehinelander to Peter Van Schaack, Feb. 23 

* Am. Arohives^ v. 425. 
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here laugh at his nonsense, and begin to despise the me- 
naces which formerly t^ed to throw them into convulsions.” 

Washington appears to have shared the memment. In 
his reply to Lee, he writes, “ I could not avoid laughing at 
Captain Parker’s reasons for not putting his repeated threats 
into execution,” — a proof, bjr the way, under his own hand, 
that he could laugh occasionally; and even when sur- 
rounded by perplexities. * 

According to Lee’s account, the Now Yorkers showed a 
wonderful alacrity in removing# the cannon.* “Men and 
boys of all ages,” writes he, “ worked with the greatest 
zeal and pleasure. I really believe the generality are as 
well affected as any on the codtment.” Some of the well- 
afifected, however, thought he was rather too self-willeoand 
high-handed. “ Though General Lee has manj^things to 
recommend him as a general,” writes one of them, “ yet 1 
thjn% he was out of hick when he ordered the removal of 
the guns from the battery ; as it was without the approba- 
batidh or knowledge of ^ur Congress.”^ — Lee seldom waited 
for the approbation of Congress, in moments of exigency. 

He now proceeded with his plan of defences. A strong 
redoubt, ^^apable of holding three hundred men, WEjds com- 
menced at Tlorcn’s Hook, commandiug the pass at Hell 
Gate, so as to block up from the enemy’s ships the passage 
between The mainfltnd and Long Tsjand. A regiment was 
stationed on the island, making fascines, and preparing 
other materials for cojpstruoting the works for an intrenched 
camp, which Lee hoped would render it impossible for the 
enemy to ^t a footing there. “What to do with this- city,” 
writes he, “ I*own puzzles me. It is so encircled with 
deep navigajjle water, tl^t whoever commands the sea 
must command the town. To-morrow I shall begin to dis- 
mantle that part of Jjhe*fort next to the town, to prevent its 
being converted into\rfitadel. I shall barrier the principal 
streets, and, at least, if I cannot make it a continental gar- 
rison, it shall be a disputable held of battle.” Batteries 
iWere to be erected on an eminence behind Trinity Church, 
to keep the enemy’s ships at so great a distance as not to 
injure the town. 


^ Fred. Rhinelander to Peter Van Schaack. 
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Kiug’s B:.idge, at the upper end of Manhattan or New 
York Island, linkiijg it with the mainland, was pronoimoed 
by Lee “ a most important pass, without which the city 
could have no communication with Connecticut.” It was, 
therefore, to be made as sttong as possible. 

Heavy cannon were to be sent up to the forts in the 
Highlands ; which were to be &larged and strengthened. 

In the midst of his schemes, Lee received orders from 
Congress to the command in Canada, vacant by the death 
of Montgomery, lie bei;^ailed the defenceless condition of 
the city ; the Continental Congress, as he said, not having, 
as yet, taken the least step for its security. “ The instant 
I leave it,” said he, “I conclude the Provincial Congress, 
an(f inhabitants in general, will relapse into their former 
hysterical The men-of-war and Mr. Tryon will return to 
their old station at the wharves, and the first regiments 
who arrive from England, will take (juiet possession df the 
town and Long Island.” 

It must be observed that, in consequence of his military 
demonstrations in the city, the enemy's ships had drawn 
off and dropped down the bay ; and he had taken vigorous 
measures, without consulting the committees, to put an 
end to* the practice of supplying them with provisions. 

“ Governor Tryon and the ‘ Asia,’ ” writes he to Wash- 
ington, “ continue between Nutten anfl. Bedlow’e Islands. 
It has pi eased his excellency*, in violation of the compact 
he has made, to seize several vessels from Jersey laden 
with flour. It has, in return, pleased my excellency to 
stop all provisions from the city, and cut off all intercourse 
with him, — a measure which has thrown themayor, council, 
and Tories into agonies. The propensity, or rather rage, 
for paying court to this great man, is inconceivable. They 
cannot be weaned from him. We must put wormwood on 
his paps, or they will cry to suc]^Jas they are in their 
second childhood.” 

We would observe, in explanation of a sarcasm in the 
above-quoted letter, that Lee professed a great contempts 
for the titles of respect which it was the custom to prefix 
to the names of men ii^ffice or command. He scoffed at 
them, as unworthy of ‘•a great, free, manly, equal com- 
monwealth.” “ For my own part,” said he, “ I would as 
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lief they would put ratsbane in my mouth, as the excel- 
lency with which 1 am daily crammed,^ How much more 
true dignity was there in the simplicity of address among 
the Eomans! Marcus Tullius Cicero, Decius Bruto Im- 
peratori, or Caio Marcello Coilsuli, than to ‘His Excel- 
lency Major-General Noodle/ or to the ‘ Honourable John 
Doodle.”* 


CHAPTER ,LIX. 

Monotonous State of Affairs before Boston — Washington anxious for 
Action — Exploit of Putnam — Its Dramatic Consequences — The Farce 
of the Blockade of Boston — ^An alarmingdnterruption — Distresses of 
the Besieged — Washington’s irksome predicament — His bold prdi)osi- 
tion — Demur of the Council of War — Arrival of Knox w^h Artillery 
— Dorchester Heights to be seized and fortified — Preparations for the 
atkimpt. 

The siege of Boston contjnued through the winter, without 
any striking incident to/snliven its monotony. The British 
remained within their works, leaving the beleaguering 
army slowly to augment its forces. The country was 
dissatisfied with the inaction of the latter. Even Congress 
was anxious for some successful blow that might “revive 
popular enthusiasm. Washington shared this anxiety, 
and ha^ repeatedly, in councils of war, suggested an 
attack upon the town, but had found a majority of his 
general officers oppoijsd to it. He had hoped some favour- 
able opportunity would present, when, the harbour being 
frozen, thj troops might approach the town upon the ice. 
The winter, however, though severe at first, proved a 
mild one^ the bay continued open*, Genei-al Putnam, 
in the mean time, having completed the new works at 
Leohmere Point, ^d being desirous of keeping up the 
spirit of his men, iti^lved to treat them to an exploit. 
Accordingly, from his “impregnable fortress’* of Cobble 
Hill, he detached a party of about two hundred, under his 
favourite officer, Major Knowlton, to surprise and capture 
a British guard stationed at Charlestown. It was a daring 
enterprise, and executed with sjg^^* Charlestown 
Neck was completely protected, Knowlton led his men 
across the mill-dam, round the base of the hill, and imme- 
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diately below the fort; set fire to the guard-house and 
some buildings ini^its vicinity; made several prisoners, 
and retired without loss ; although thundered upon by the 
cannon of the fort. The.oxploit was attended by a dra- 
matic effect on which Tutnam had not calculated. The 
British officers, early in the winter, had fitted up a theatre, 
which was well attended by the troops and Tories. On 
the evening in question, an aftei-pieco was to be performed, 
entitled, “ the Blockade of Boston, ’intended as a burlesque 
on the patriot army which was beleaguering jt. Washing- 
ton is said to have been represented in it as an awkward 
lout, c<piipped with a huge wig, and a long rusty sword, 
attended by a country *booby as orderly sergeant, in rustic 
garb, with an old firelock seven or eight feet long. 

The tlfeatre was crowded, especially by the military. 
The first piece was over, and the. curtain was risinjj for 
the farce, when a sergeant made nis appearance, and 
announced that “the alarm guns were firing at Ch^^rles- 
town, and the Yankees attacking Bunker’s Hill.*’ At first 
this was supposed to bo a part of the entertainment, until 
General Howe gave the word, “Officers, to your alaim 
posts.’l 

Great confusion ensued; every one scrambled out of 
the theatre as fast as possible. There was, as usyal, some 
shrieking and fainting of ladies ; and the farce of the 
“ Blockade of Boston ” had 'a more serious than cpiuic 
termination. \ 

The ‘London Chronicle,’ in a sneering comment on 
Boston affairs, gave Biirgoyne as the author o€ this bur- 
lesque afterpiece, though perhaps iwijustly. “ General 
Burgoyme has opened a theatrical campaign, of which him- 
self is sole manager, being determined to act with the 
Provincials on the defensive only. Thumb has been 

already represented ; while, on th^^her hand, the Pro- 
vincials are preparing to exhibit, early in the springs 
‘ Measure for Measure.’ ” 

The British officers, like all soldiers by profession, en- * 
deavoured to wile away the time by every amusement 
within their reach; biift,^in truth, the condition of the 
besieged town was daily Jbecoming more and more dis- 
tressing. The inhabitants were without flour, pulse, or 
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vegetables; the troops were nearly as destitute. There 
was a lack of fuel, too, as well as food. The smallpox 
broke out, and it was necessary to idbculate the army. 
Men, women, and children either left the city voluntarily, 
or were sent out of it ; yet the distress increased. Several 
houses were broken open and plundered; others were 
demolished by the soldier^ for fuel. General Howe re- 
sorted to the sternest measures to put a stop to these 
excesses. The provosUwas ordered to go the rounds with 
the hangman, and hang up the first man he should det^t 
in the fact without waiting for further proof for trial. 
Offenders were punished with four hundred, six hundred, 
and even one thousand lashes. - The^ wife of a private sol- 
dier, convicted of receiving stolen goods, was sentenced' to 
one hundred lashes on her bare back, at the car^ tail, in 
different parts of the town, and an imprisonment of three 
monl&s. o 

, Meanwhile, Washington was incessantly goaded by the 
impatient murmurs of t^e public, as wo may judge by his 
letters to Mr. Keod. “ I know the integrity of luy own 
heart,” writes he, on the 10th of February, “ but to declare 
it, unless to a friend, may be an argument of vanity; I 
know the unhappy predicament I stand in ; I know that 
much is expected of me ; I know that without men, with- 
out arms^ without eammunition, without anything fit for 
the accommodation of a soldier, little is to be done ; and 
what is mortifying, I know that I cannot stand justified to 
the world without exposing my own weakness, and injur- 
ing the cause, by declaring my wants, which I am deter- 
mined not fo do further than unavoidable necessity brings 
every man acquainted with them. ^ 

“My own Situation is so irksome to me at times, that, if 
I did not consult the public good more than my own tran- 
quillity, I should lol^ere this have put everything on the 
cast of a die. So farTrom my having an army of twenty 
thousand men well armed, I have been here with less than 
.one half of that number, including sick, furloughed, and 
on command; and those neither clothed nor armed as 
they should bo. In short, my situation has been such; 
that I have been obliged to use arr to conceal it from my 
own officers.*’ 
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How precious are those letters ! and how fortunate that 
the absence of Mr, Beed from camp should have procured 
for us such conhdential outpourings of Washington’s heart 
at this time of its great trial ! 

He still adhered to his opinion in favour of an attempt 
upon the town. He was aware that it would be attended 
with considerable loss, but believed it would be successful 
if the men should behaVe well. Within a few days after 
the date of this letter, the bay became sufficiently frozen 
for the transportation of troops. “This,” writes he to 
Beed, “I thought, knowing the ice wouSd not last, a 
favourable opportunity to make an assault upon the troops 
in Jown. I proposed it in douncil ; but behold, though we 
had been waiting all the year for this favourable event, the 
enterprii^ was thought too dangerous. Perhaps it was; 
perhaps the irksomeness of my situation led me to imder- 
take more than could be warranted* by prudence. I did 
not think so, and I am sure yei^ that the enterprise, if it 
Lad been undertaken with resolution, must have succeeded 
without it, any would fail.” 

His proposition was too bold for the field-officers as- 
sembled in council (Feb. 16th), who objected that there 
was not force, nor arms and ammunition sufficient in camp 
for such an attempt. Wasliington acquiesced in the deci- 
sion, it being almost unanimous ; yet He felt the* irksome- 
ness of his situation. “ To ’have the eyes of the whole 
continent,” said he, “fixed with tfpxious expectation of 
hearing of some great event, and to be restrained in every 
military operation for want of the necessary mgans of car- 
rying it on, is not very pleasing, especially as the means 
used to conceal ray weakness f|om the eneijy, conceal it 
also from our friends, and add to their wonder.” 

In the council of war above men^ned, a cannonnado 
and bombardment were consideredJadvisable, as soon as 
there should be a sufficiency of powder ; in the mean time 
preparations might be made for taking possession of Dor- 
chester Heights, and Noddle’s Island. « 

At len^h the camp was rejoiced by the arrival of Colonel 
Knox, with his long train of sledges drawn by oxen, bring- 
ing more than fifly cannoh, mortars, and howitzers, besides 
supplies of lead and flints. The zeal and perseverance 
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which he had displayed in his wintry expedition across 
frozen lakes and snowy wastes, and thfi intelligence with 
which he had fulfilled his instructions, won him the entire 
confidence of Washington. His conduct in this enterprise 
was but an earnest of that entrgy and ability which he 
displayed throughout the war. 

Further ammunition being received from the royal 
arsenal at New York, and other quarters, and a reinforce- 
ment of ten regimented of militia, Washington no longer 
met with opposition to his warlike measures. Lechmere 
Point, which l^uinam had fortified, was immediately to be 
supplied with mortars aiid heavy ctmnon, so as to command 
Boston on the north ; and Dorchester Heights on the south 
of the town, were forthwith to be taken possession of. “ If 
anything,” said Washington, “ will induce the ^nemy to 
hazard an engagement, it will be our attempting to fortify 
tho^ heights, as, in that event taking place, we shall be 
able to command a greai^ part of the town, and almost the 
whole harbour,” Theiy possession, moreover, would en- 
able him to push his works to Nook’s Hill, and other points 
opposite Boston, whence a cannonade and bombardment 
must drive the enemy from the city. 

The council of Massachusetts, at his request, ordered 
the Dnilitia of the towns contiguous to Dorchester and Kox- 
bury, to hold thcmSelves in readiness "to repair to the lines 
at these places with arms, ammunition, and accoutrements, 
on receiving a preconperted signal. 

Washington felt painfully aware how much depended 
upon the mccess of this attempt. There was a cloud of 
gloom and aistrust lowering upon the public mind. Danger 
threatened on the north ^d on the soKtli. Montgomery 
had fallen before the walls of Quebec. The army in 
Canada was shattered, Tiy^on and the Tories were plotting 
mischief in New Y’oili^ Dimmore was harassing the lower 
part of Virginia, and Clinton and his fleet were prowling 
along the coast, on a secret en*and of mischief. 

* Washington’s general orders evince the solemn and anx- 
ious state of his feelings. In those of the 26th of February, 
he forbade all pJaying at cards and^ther games of chance, 
“ At this time of public distress,” writes Jie, ‘‘ men may 
find enough to do in the service of God and their country, 
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without abandoning themselves to vice and immorality. 
* # # * It is a noble cause we are engaged in ; it is 
the cause of virtue and mankind; every advantage and 
comfort to us and our posterity depend upon the vigour of 
our exertions ; in short, freedom or slavery must be the 
result of our conduct ; there can, therefore, be no greater 
inducement to men to behavd well. But it may not be 
amiss to the troops to know, that, if any man in action shall 
presume to skulk, hide himself, or .retreat from the enemy 
without the orders of his commanding officer, he will be 
instantly shot down as an example of oowandicc ; cowards 
having too frequently disconcerted the best-formed troops 
by their dastardly behaviour.” 

lii the general plan it was concerted, that, should the 
enemy d<ach a large force to dislodge our men from Dor- 
chester Heights, as had been done in the affair of Bunker’s 
HiU, an attack upon the opposite side of the towif should 
forthwith be made by General Putnam. For this purpose 
he was to have four thousand picl^d men in readiness, in 
two divisions, under Generals Sullivan and Greene. At a 
concerted signal from Koxbuiy, they wore to embark in 
boats near the mouth of Charles River, cross under covet 
of the’ fire of three floating batteries, land in two places in 
Boston, secure its strong posts, force the gates and works 
at the Neck, and lot in the Roxbury troups. 


CIIAPTEE L:^. 

The affair of Dorchester Heights — American and Engliiii I^etters re- 
specting it— A Laborious Night — Revelatiops at Dftybreak — Howe in 
a I’erplexity — A Night Attack me^tatod — Stormv Weather— The 
Town to be evacuated — Negotiations and Arrangements — Prepara- 
tions to embark — Excesses of the Troops - Boston evacuated — 
Speech of the Duke of Manchester on tWSubject — A Medal voted 
by Congress. ^ 

The evening of Monday, the 4th of March, was fixed upon 
for the occupation of Dorchester Heights. The ground^ 
was frozen too hard to be easily intrenched; fascines, 
therefore, and gabions^and bundles of screwed hay, were 
collected during the two* preceding nights, with which to 
form breastworks and redoubts. During these two busy 
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nights the enemy’s batteries were cannonaded and bom- 
barded from opposite points, to occupy their attention and 
prevent their noticing these preparations. They replied 
with spirit, and the incessant roar of artillery thus kept up, 
covered completely the rumbling of waggons and ordnance. 

How little the enemy were aware of what was impending, 
we may gather from the following extract of a letter from 
an officer of distinction in the British aimy in Boston, to 
his friend in London, dated on the I5rd of March : — 

“ For these last six weeks or i^ear two months, wo have 
been better amused than could possibly be expected in our 
situation. We had a theatre, we had balls, and there is 
actually a subscription on foot for a masquerade. EngJjmd 
seems to have forgot us, and we have endeavoured to forget 
ourselves. But we were roused to a sense of our^iiiiation 
last night, in a manner unpleasant enough. The rebels 
have*feeejh for some tiftie past erecting a bomb battery, and 
last night began to play upon us. Two shells fell not far 
from jne. One fell upcgi Colonel Monckton’s house, but 
luckily did not burst until it had crossed the street. Many 
houses wore damaged, but no lives lost. The rebel army,” 
adds he, “ is not brave, I believe, but it is agreed .on all 
hands that their artillery officers are at least ecjual to 
ours.” ^ 

The"wifc of Johi^ Adams, w^ho resided in the vicinity of 
the American camp, and knew that a general action was 
meditated, expresses iy a letter to her husband the feelings 
of a patriot woman during the suspense of these nights. 

“ I have been in a constant state of anxiety, since you 
left me,” writes she on Saturday. “ It has been said to- 
morrow, and to-mon*ow, {[)r this monA, and wlien the 
dreadful to-m8rrow will be, T know not. But hark ! The 
house this instant shakes with the roar of cannon. I have 
been to the door, ana^nd it is a cannonade fiom our army. 
Orders, I find, are come, for all the remaining militia to 
repair to the lines Monday night, by twelve o’clock. No 
^eep for me to-night.” 

On Sunday the letter is resumed. “ I went to bed after 
twelve, but got no rest ; the cannon continued firing, and 

1 Am. ArcluYes, Fourth Series, v. 425. 
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my heart kept pace with them all night. We have had a 
pretty quiet day, ^but what to-morrow will bring forth God 
only knows.” 

On Monday, the appointed evening, she continues : “ I 
have just returned fromT l^enn’s Hill, where I have been 
sitting to hear the amazing roar of cannon, and from 
whence I could see every shell which was thrown. The 
sound, 1 think, is one of the grandest in nature, and is of 
the true species of the sublimec ’Tis now an incessant 
roar ; but oh, the fatal ideas which are connected with the 
sound ! How many of our dear countrymen must fall ! 

“ I wont to bed about twelve, and rose again a little 
after one. I could no moic sleep than if I had been in the 
engagement ; the rattling of the 'windows, the jar of the 
house, uho continual roar of twenty-four pounders, and the 
bursting of shells, give us such ideas, and realize a scene 
to us of which we could scarcely foim any conefeptten. I 
hope to give you joy of Boston,^even if it is in ruins, before 
I send this away.” • 

On the Monday evening thus graphically described, as 
soon as the firing commenced, the detachment!^ under 
General Thomas set out on its cautious and secret march 
from the lines of Koxbury and Dorchester. Every thing 
was conducted as regularly and quietly as possible. A 
covering party of eight hundred mdn preceded ^Le carts 
with the intrenching tools; then came General Thomas 
with the working party, twelve hundred stiong, followed 
by a train of three hundred waggons, laden with fascines, 
gabions, and hay screwed into bundles of seven or eight 
hundred weight. A great number of siwh 1[)undles were 
ranged in a line along Dorchester Neck on the side next 
the enemy, to protect the troops, while pasflng, from being 
raked by the fire of the enemy. Eorjunately, although the 
moon, as Washington writes, was jsKining in its full lustre, 
the flash and roar of cannonry from opposite points, and 
the bursting of bombshells hi^ in the air, so engaged and 
diverted the attention of the enemy, that the detachment 
reached the heights about eight o’clock without being 
hoard or peroeivedu The covering party then divided; 
one-half })rc^£eeded to %e point nearest Boston, the other 
to the one nearest to Castle Williams, The worlcing party 
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commeiioed to fortify, xmder the directions of Gridley, the 
veteran engineer, who had planned th^ works on Bunker’s 
Hill. It was severe labour, for the earth was frozen 
eighteen inches deep ; but the men worked with more than 
tlmir usual spirit, for the eye of the commander-in-chief 
was upon them. Though pot called there by his duties, 
Washington oould not bo absent from this eventful opera- 
tion. An eloquent orator has imagined his situation — 
“All around him inteftse movement; while nothing was 
to be heard excepting the tread *0! busy feet and the dull 
sound of the mattock upon the frbzen soil. Beneath him 
the slumbering batteries of the castle ; the roadsteads and 
harbour fiUed with the vessels of ISie royal fleet, motion- 
less, except as they swung round at their moorings, at the 
turn of the midnight tide; the beleaguered city^ccupied 
witi^ a powerful arny, and a considerable non-combatant 
population, startled into unnatural vigilance by the inces*^# 
sant and destructive cannonade, yet unobservant of the 
great* operations jn progress so near them ; the surrounding 
country, dotted with a hundred rural settlements, roused 
from the deep sleep of . a Now England village, by the 
unwonted glare tmd tumult.” ‘ • 

The same plastic fancy suggests the crowd of visions, 
phanteimi of the gast, which may .have passed through 
Washin^on's mind, on this night of feverish excitement. 

“ His early training in the wilderness ; his escape from 
drowning, and the deadly rifle of the savage in the perilous 
mission to Venango; the show’’er of iron hail through 
which he lode unharmed on Braddock’s field ; the early 
stages of the great oonfliot now brought to its crisis, and 
still more solemnly, the p(Jssibilities of the future for him- 
self and for America — the ruin of the patriot cause if ho 
failed at the oiitseth;:,^ the triumphant consolidation of the 
Eevolution if he prevailed.” 

The labours of the night were carried on by the 
Americans with their usual activity and address. When a 
relief party arrived at four o’clock in the morning, two 
forts were in sufficient forwardness to furnish protection 
against small-arms and grape-i^o^ ani^uch use was 

1 Oration of the Hon. Edward Everett at Dorchester, July 4th, 1855. 
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made of the fascines and bundles of screwed hay, that, at 
dawn, a formidable-looking fortress frowned along the 
height. We have the testimony of a British officer, already 
quoted, for the fact. ‘jThis morning at daybreak wo 
discovered two redoubts on Dorchester Point, and two 
smaller ones on their flanks. .They were all raised during 
the last night, with an expedition equal to that of the 
genii belonging to Aladdin’s wonderful lamp. From these 
hills they command the whole toVm, so that we must drive 
them from their post or desert the place.” 

Howe gazed at the ifiushroom fortress with astonishment 
as it loomed indistinctly, but grandly, through a morning 
fog. ** The rebels,” exclaimed he, “ have done more work 
in one right than my whole army would have done in one 
month.’^' 

Washington had watched, with intense anxiety, the 
effect of &e revelation at daybreaTk. When the* enemy 
first discovered our works in the morning,” writes ho, 
‘‘they seemed to be in great confusion, and, froifi their 
movements, to intend an attack.” 

An American, who was on Dorchester Heights, gives a 
picture of the scene. A tremendous cannonade was com- 
menced from the forts in Boston and the shipping in the 
harbour. “ Cannon-shot,” writes he, “ are C()ptinually 
rolling and rebounding over the hill, and it is astonishing 
to observe how little our soldiers are tenified by them. 
The royal troops are perceived to be in motion, as if 
embarking to pass the harbour, and land on Dorchester 
shore to attack our works. The hills and jolevations in 
this vicinity are covered with spectators, 'to witness deeds 
of horror in tne expected ^conflict. IJ^s excellency, 
General Washington, is present, animating and encou- 
raging the soldiers, and they in retuni manifest their joy, 
and express a warm desire for the approach of the enemy ; 
each man knows his own place. Our breastworks are 
strengthened, and among the means of defence are a great 
number of barrels, filled with stones and sand, and arranged 
in front of our works, which are to be put in motion, and 
made to roll down theohill, to break the ranks and legs of 
the assailanf&^as they advance.” 

General Thomas was reinforced with two thousand men. 
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Old Putnam stood ready to maJco a descent upon the north 
side of the town, with his four thousand picked men, as 
soon as the heights on the south should be assailed : “ All 
the forenoon,” says the American above cited, “ we were 
in momentary expectation of witnessing an awful scene ; 
nothing less than the cams^e of Breed’s Hill battle was 
expected.” 

As Washington rode about the heights, he reminded the 
troops that it was the 5tll of March, the anniversary of the 
Boston massacre, and called on them to revenge the 
slaughter of their brethren. They answered him with 
shouts. “Our officers and men,” writes he, “appeared im- 
patient for the appeal. The A^ent,* I think, must h|^ve 
been fortunate ; nothing less than success and victory on 
our side.” 

Howe, in the mean time, was perplexed between his 
pride^hid the hazards df his position. In his letters to the 
ministry, ho had scouted# the idea of “being in danger 
from the rebels.” He had^‘ hoped they would attack him.” 
Apparently, they were about to fulfil his hopes, and with 
formidable advantages of position. He must dislodge them 
from Dorchester Heights, or evacuate Boston. The latter 
was an alternative too mortifying to be readily adopted. 
He resgt^d on an attack, but it was to be a night one. 

“ A boojr of light fiifantry, under the command of Major 
Mulgrave, and a l3ody of grenadiers, are to embai-k to-night 
at seven,” writes the gay British officer already quoted. 
“ I think it likely to be a general affair. Adieu balls, 
masquerades. &c,, for this may be looked upon as the 
opening of the campaign.” 

In the evening the British began to mtfv'e. Lord Percy 
was to lead tne attack. Twenty-five hundred men were 
embarked in transpoi^s, which were to convey them to the 
rendezvous at Castle Williams. A violent storm set in 
from the east. The transports could not reach their place 
of destination. The men-of-war could not cover and sup- 
port them. A furious surf beat on the shore where the 
boats would have to land. The attack was consequently 
postponed until the following day. • • 

That day was equally unpropitious. TH^ storm con- 
tinued, with torrents of rain. The attack was again post- 
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poned. In the meantime, the Americans went on strength- 
ening their works ; iby the time the storm subsided, General 
Howe deemed them too stroi^ to be easily carried; the 
attempt, therefore, was relinquished altogether. 

What was to he done? The shells throAvn from the 
heights into the town proved that it was no longer tenable. 
The fleet was equally exposed. Admiral Shuldham, the 
successor to Graves, assured Howe that if the Americans 
maintained possession of the heignts his ships could not 
remain in the harbour. 4t was determined, therefore, in a 
council of war, to evacuate the place as soon as possible. 
But now came on a humiliating perplexity. The troops, in 
emlarking, would be exposed to a destructive fire. How 
was thisfi, to bo prevented ? General Howe’s pride would 
not suffer him to make capitulations ; he endeavoured to 
work on the fears of the Bostonians by hinting that, if his 
troops were molested while embarking, he might be obliged 
to cover their retreat by setting Are to the town. 

The hint had its effect. Several of the principal inha- 
bitants communicated with him through the medium of 
General Eobortson. The result of the negotiation was, 
that a paper was concocted and signed by several of the 
“ select men ” of Boston, stating the fears they had enter- 
tained of the destruction of the place, but that those fears 
had been quieted by General Howe’s declaratfon that it 
should remain uninjured, provided his troops were unmo- 
lested while embarking ; the selectimen, therefor^, begged 
“ some assurance that so dreadfiil a calamity might not be 
brought on by any measures from without,” 

This pay>er was sent out from Boston, otf the evening of 
the 8th, with a flag of truce, which bore it tp the American 
lines at Eoxbury. There it was received by Colonel 
Learned, and carried by him to head;quarters. Washington 
consulted with such of the general officers m he could 
immediately assemble. The paper was not addressed to 
him nor to any one else. It was not authenticated by the 
signature of General Howe ; nor was there any other act 
obliging that commander to fulfil the promise asserted to 
have been by Mm, It was deemed proper, therefore, 
that IP^ashinfmn should give no answer to ^e paper, but 
that Colonel Learned should signify, in a letter his having 
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laid it before the' commander-in-cbief, and the reasons 
assigned for not answering it. ^ 

"With this nncomproinising letter the flag returned to 
Boston. The Americans suspended their fire, liut continued 
to fortify their positions. On tfie night of the 9th a de- 
tachment was sent to pl^t a batteiy on Nooks Hill, an 
eminence of Dorchester, wich lies nearest to Boston Neck. 
A fire kindled behind the hill revealed the project. It 
provoked a cannonade fjf>m the British, which was returned 
with interest from Cobble Uill^ Lechmere Point, Cam- 
bridge, and Edkbury. The roar of cannonry and bursting 
of bombshells prevailed from half after eight at night until 
six in the morning. It was aifl)the3>iiight of teiTor t(^the 
people of Boston ; but the Americans had to desii^;, for the 
present, from the attempt to fortify Kooks Hill.^ Among 
the accidents of the bombardment was the bursting of 
Putnhhi’B vaunted moftar, “ the Congress.” 

Daily preparations weje now made by the enemy for 
departure. By proclamsKion, the inhabitants wore ordered 
to deliver up all linen and woollen goods, and all other 
goods, that, in possession of the rebels, would aid them in 
carrying on the war. Crean Bush, a Kew York Tory, was 
authorized to take possession of such goods and put them 
on boac^f two of the transports. Under cover of his com- 
mission^ne and iSs myrmidons broke open stores and 
stripped them of their contetits. Marauding gangs from 
the fleet and army followed their example, and extended 
their depredations to private houses. On the 14th, Howe, 
in a gener^ order, declared that the finst soldier caught 
plundering sh(Tuld bp hanged on the spot. Still on the 
16th houses were broken of)en, goods depitroyed, and furni- 
ture defaced^y the troops. Some of the fuiniture, it is 
true, belonged to tie officers, and was destroyed because 
they could neither sell it nor carry it away. 

The letter of a British officer gives a lively picture of 
tbe hurried preparations for retreat. “ Our not being bur- 
dened with provisions, permitted us to save some stores 
and ammunition, the light field-pieces, and such things as 
were most convenient of carriage, ffho r^t, I am sorry to 
say, we were obliged to leavp belfind ; suc!Slf the guns as 
by dismounting we pould thww into the sea was so done. 
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The carriages were disabled, and eveiy preoautioA take^. 
that our cirqumstsunces would permit ; for our retreat '^was 
by agreement. The people of the town who were friehds 
to government took care of nothing but thejr merchandise, 
and found means to employ the men belonging to the 
transports in embarking thew goods, so that several of 
the vessels were entirely filled with private property in- 
stead of the king’s stores. By some unavoidable accident, 
the medicines, surgeons* chests, instruments, and neces- 
saries were left in the hospital. The confijsion unavoid- 
able to such a disaster will make you conceive how much 
must be forgot where every man liad a private concern. 
Tha.-. necessary care and distress of the women, childinn,. 
sick, an(k wounded required every assistance that could be 
given, ft was not like breaking up a camp, where every 
man knows his duty ; it was like departing your countiy 
with your wives, your servants, your household furniture, 
and all your incumbrances. Mie officers, who felt the 
disgmee of tbeir retreat, did their utmost to kce*p up 
appearances. The men who thought they were chaiiging 
for tho better strove to take advantage of the present times, 
and were kept from plunder and drink with difficulty.” ‘ , 

For some days the embarkation of the troops was delayed 
by adverse winds. Washington, who was imper|j?»etly in- 
formed of affairs in Boston, feared that the movements 
there might be a feint. Dctennined to bring things to a 
crisis, he detached a force to Nookif Hill on Saturday the 
16th, which threw uj) a breastwork in the night, regardl^ 
of the cannonading of the enemy. This commawded Boston 
Neck and the south part of the tewn; and a deserter 
brought a false rej^rt to the Brifish that a general assault 
was intended. 

The embaikation, so long delayed, began with hurry and 
confusion at four o’clock in the morning. The harbour of 
Boston soon presented a striking and tumultU<ras scenes 
There were sevqnty-eight ships and transports casting loose 
for sea, and cloven or twelve thousand men-f?!^si3diers, 
sailors, and refugees — hurrying to embark; many, espe- 
cially of the le^r, wi4h Ijioir ffimilies and personal effects^ 

* Reaaeiabrancer, vol, iii. p. 108. ' ^ 
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: The refugees, in fact, laboured under greater disadtaiitages 
th^ the king’s troops, being oblige^ to man their own 
< vessels, as sufficient seamen could not be spared fj om the 
kpig’s trai^sports. Speaking of those “who had taken 
jupon then^selves the style and ’title of government men” in 
Boston, and acted an unfriendly part in this great contest, 
Washington observes ; “ tiy all accounts there never existed 
^ more miserable set of beings than these wretched crea- 
tures now are. Taught to believe that the power of Great 
Britain was superior to all oppo/sition, and that foreign aid, 

. if npt, was at hand, they were even higher and more insult- 
hig in their opposition than the Regulars. When the 
' order issued, therefore, for enfbarking the troops in listen, 

^ no electric shock — no sudden clap of thunder — in a word, 
the last trump could not have struck them T^th greater 
consternation. They were at their wits’ end, and, con-* 
soihtis of their bladk ingi-atitude, chose to commit them- 
selves, in the manner I ,)iave above described, to the mercy 
of the waves at a teiiipestuous season, rather than meet 
their oliended countiymen.” ‘ 

WhUe this tumultuous embarkation was going on, the 
Ameriofitns looked on in silence from their bat^ries on 
Dorchester Heights, without firing a shot. “ It was lucky 
for thn inhabitants now left in Boston, ihat they did hot,” 
writesa British officer; “for I am informed everything 
was prepared to set the tdwn in a blaze, had they fired 
Jbne cannon.” * 

At an early hour of the morning, the troops stationed 
at Cambrige and Eoxbury had paraded, and several regi- 
ments under Tutnapi had embarked in boats, and dropped 
down Charles Kiver, to Se wall’s t’ointf to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy by land and water. About nine 
A’clock a large bady of troops was seen marching down 
. Bunkor’a HUl, while boats full of soldiers were putting off 
for the shipping. Two*jscouts were sent from the camp to 
reconnoitre* The works appeared still to be occupied, for 
sentries were posted about them with shouldered muskfets. 
.lObseiring them to bo motionless, the scouts made nearer 
^Bpirutiny, anji discovered them^to4)e rpe^ effigies, set up 

‘ Ij<|fcier to John A. Washington, Am. Archrth 3. v. 5^0.. 

> jmthinghajEh, Siege of Bofiton^ 310. , 
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to delay the advance of tho Americans. Pushing on, they 
found the works dosei-tod, and gave signal of tho fact; 
whereupon, a dotaohnient was sent fi'om tho camp to take 
possession. 

Part of Putnam’s troops '^ore now sent back to Cam- 
bridge ; a part wore ordered forward to occupy Boston. 
Genojal Ward, too, with five hundred men, made his way 
from Eoxbury, across the neck, about which the enemy 
had scatU^rod caltrops or crow’s feet, ‘4 to im})ode tho inva- 
sion. Tljo gates were unbjtn*ed and thrown open, and the 
Americans entered in triumph, with drums beating and 
colours flying. 

* By ten o’clock the enemy wre all embarked and under 
Way : f'utnam had taken command of the city, and occupied 
the importcAit points, and the flag of thirteen stripes, the 
standard of tho Union, floated above all the torts. 

On the following day, Washington himself entered the 
town, where he was joyfully welcomed. He beheld around 
him sad traces of the devastation eSkUsed by the bombard- 
ment, though not to the extent that he had apprehended. 
There were evidences, also, of tho haste with which the 
British l^^d retreated— five jneces of ordnance with their 
trunnions knocked off; otheis hastily spiked; others 
thrown off the wharf. “ (ileneial Howe’s letreat,” writes 
Washington, “was precipitate beyond Anything l^could 
have conceived. ITie destiuction of the stores at Dunbar’s 
camp, after Braddock’s defeat, was bijt a faint image of 
what may be seen at Boston ; artillery carts out to pieces 
in one place, gun carriages in another ; shells broke here, 
shots buried there, and everything carrying* with it the 
face of disorder and ronfusion, as also oJ distress.” * 

To add to tho mortification of General Ho^e, he re- 
ceived, wo are told, while sailing out^of the harbour, 
despatches from tho ministry, approving the resolution he 
had so strenuously expressed, of meyiiitaining his post until 
he should receive reinforcements. 

As the small-pox prevailed in some parts of tho town, 
precautions were taken by Washington for its purifloation ; 

i Iron balls, withf^or sbiSp joints, to wound the feet of men ot 
horses. ^ 

* Lee's Memoirs, p. 162. 
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and the main body of the army did not march in until the 
20th. “The joy manifested in the countenances of the 
inhabitants,” says an observer, “^i^as overcast by the 
melancholy gloom caused by ten tedious months of siege 
but when, on the 22nd, the* people from the country 
crowded into the town, “ it was truly interesting,” writes 
the same observer, to “ witness the tender interviews and 
fond embraces of those who had been long separated under 
circumstances so peculiarly distressing.” * 

Notwithstanding the haste with which the British army 
was embarkSd, the fleet lingered for some days in Nan- 
tucket road. Apprehensive that the enemy, now that their 
forces were collected in one body,, might attempt by some 
blow to retrieve their late disgrace, Washington H&stily i 
threw up , works on Fork Ilill, which comniRnded the 
harbour, and demolished those which protected the town 
frote the* neighboifling country. The fleet at length 
disappeared entirely from the coast, and the deliverance 
of Boston was assured, r 

The eminent services of Washington throughout this 
arduous siege, his admirable management, by which, “ in 
the course of a few months, an undisciplined hand of husband^ 
men became soldiers, and were enabled to invest, for nearly 
a yeajj. and finally to expel a brave army of veterans, com- 
mand^ by the most experienced generals,” drew forth 
the enthusiastic applause of the nation. No higher illus- 
tration of this grq^t achievement need be given, than 
the summary of it contained in the speech of a British 
statesmai^ the Duke of Manchester, in the PTouse of Lords. 
“The amy*of Britain,” said he, “equipped with every 
possible essential of war; a chosen ®army, with chosen 
of&cers, b^ked by the power of a mighty fleet, sent to 
correct revolted* subjects ; sent to chastise a resisting 
city; sent to assert Britain’s authority ;~ has, for many 
tedious months, been imprisoned within that town by the 
Provincial army; who, their watchful guards, permitted 
them no inlet to the country ; who braved all their efforts, 
and defied all their skill and ability in war could ever 
attempt. One way,,i|ideed, of esigap© was i^ft; the fleet 


I Thacker's Mil. Journal, p. 50. ,, 
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is yet respected ; to the fleet the army has recourse ; and 
British generals, whose name never met with a blot of 
dishonour, are forced to quit that town which was the 
first object of the war, the immediate cause of hostilities, 
the place of anus, which h4s cost this nation more than 
a million to defend.” 

Wc close this eventful chapter of Washington’s history, 
with the honour decreed to him by the highest authority 
of his country. On motion of John -Adams, who had first 
moved his nomination as commander-in-chief, a unanimous 
vote of thanks to him was passed in Congress; and it 
was ordered that a gold modal be struck, commemorating 
the evacuation of Boston, beaiing the effigy of Wasliington 
iBs its Hfeliverer. 




CHATTER LXI. 

Destination of the Fleet — Commission of the Two Howes—Character of 
Lord Howe— The Colonies divided into^Oepartments — Lee assigned 
to the Southern Department— General Thomas to Canada— Character 
of Lee, by Washingron— Letters of Lee from the South — A Dog in a 
Dancing-school — Committee of Safety in Virginia — Lee's Grenadiers 
— Putnam in Command at New York — State of Affairs there — Arrival 
of Washington— New Arrangements— Perplexities with respect to 
Canada — England subsidizes Hessian Troops. 

The British fleet, hearing the army froifi Boston, ha3 dis- 
appeared from the coast. “Whither they are hoimd,vand 
where they next will pitch their tents, ”,;writes Washington, 
“I know not,” He conjectured their destination to bo 
New York, and made his anangemenls accordii^ly; but 
he was mistaken. General Howe had steered for Halifax, 
theie to await the j?.rriv«al of strong reinforcements from 
England, and the fleet of his brother, Admiral LWd Howe, 
who was to he oommander-in-chief of the, naval forces on 
the ISorth American station. 

It was thought that these brothers would co-operato ad- 
mirably in the exercise of their relative functions on land 
and water. Yet they wore widely different in their habits 
and dispositions. Sir William, easy, indolent, and self- 
indulgent, ' hated business,” we are told, “ and never did 
any. Lord loved ifj dwelt upon it, never could 

leave it.” Beside his nautical commands, he had been 
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treasurer of the navy, member of the board of admiralty, 
and had held a seat in Parliament f where, according to 
Walpole, he was “ silent as a rock,” excepting when naval 
affairs were under discussion^ when he spoke briefly, and 
to the point. “ My Lord Howe,” said George III., “your 
life hits been a continued series of services to your 
country.” He was now about fifty-one years of age, tall 
and well-proporthuied like his brother, but wanting his 
ease of deportment. *Ilis complexion was dark, his coun- 
tenance grjjve and strongly marked, and he had a shy 
reserve, occasionally mistaken for haughtiness. As a naval 
officer he was esteemed resolute and enterprising, yet cool 
and firm. In his younger days h^ had contracted arfriend- ^ 
ship for Wolfe ; “ it was like the imion of cann#Q and gun- 
powder,” said Walpole. Howe, strong in mind, solid in 
judgment, firm of ^purpose, was said to be the cannon ; 
Wolfe, quick in conception, prompt in execution, impetuous 
in aci^n — ^the gunpowiter.^ The bravest man, wo are told, 
could not wish for a more able or more gallant commander 
than Howe ; and the sailors used to say of him, “ Give us 
Black Dick, and we fear nothing.” 

Such is his lordship’s portrait as sketched by English 
pencils ; we shall see hereafter how far his conduct con- 
formo^o it ; at pussent, we must consider the state of the 
American army, in the appointments and commands of 
which various changes had recently taken place. 

It was prosumed^the enemy, in the ensuing campaign, 
would direct their operations against the middle and 
southemtcolonies. Congress divided those colonies into 
two departinonts : %one, comprehending Now York, New 
Jersey, Pcpnsylvania, Delaware, and Slaryland, was to be 
under the command of a major-general and two brigadier- 
generals; the oiSier, comprising Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, to be under ihe command of a major-general 
and four brigadiers. 

In this new arrangement, the orders destining General 
Lee to Canada were superseded, and he was appointed to 
the command of the southern department, where he was to 
keep watch upon the movemantk’ of C^^^enry Clinton. 

' BarroVs life of Earl Howe, p. 400. 
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He was somewhat dissatisfied with the change in his desti- 
nation. “As I amcthe only general officer on the con- 
tinent,” writes he to Washington, “ who can speak or think 
in French, I confess I think it would have been more 
prudent to have sent me to Canada ; but I shall obey with 
alacrity, and 1 hope with success.” * 

In reply, Washington observes, “ I was just about to 
congratulate you on your appointment to the command in 
Canada, when I received the accoun't that your destination 
was altered. As a Virginian, I must rejoice at the 
change, but as an American, I think you would have done 
more essential soi-vice to t^o common cause in Canada. 
For, «I>esidos the advantage of speaking and thinking in 
French, ai officer who is acquainted with their manners 
and customs, and has travelled in their country, must 
certainly take the strongest hold of^ their affection^, ^d 
confidence.” 

The command in Canada was ^yen to General piomas, 
who had distinguished himself at lioxbury, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general. It would have been 
given to Schuyler but for the infirm state of his health ; 
stni Congress expressed a reliance on his efibiis to com- 
plete the work “ so conspicuously begun and well con- 
ducted” under his orders, in the last < campaign ;tfand, as 
not merely the success, but the very existence of the army 
in Canada would depend on supplies sent from those colo- 
nies across the lakes, he was required;- until further orders, 
to fix his head-quarters at Albany, where, without being 
exposed to the fatigue of the camp, until his ^health was 
perfectly restored, he would be in a situation to forward 
supplies, to superfiitend the operations necessary for the 
defence of New York and the Hudson Eivor, and fiie affairs 
of the whole middle department. 

Lee set out for the South on the 7th of March, carrying 
with him his bold spirit, his shrewd sagacity, and his 
whimsical and splenetic humours. The following ad- 
mimbly impartial sketch is given of him by Washington, 
in a letter to his brother Augustine ; “ He is the first in 
miHtaiy knowl^^e ailcl experience we have in Hie whole 
army* He is"^ zealoudy att^hed to the cause ; honest and 
weU meaning, but rather fickle and violent, I fear, in his 
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temper. However, as lie possesses an uncommon share of 
good sense and spirit, I congratulate my countrymen on 
bis appointment to that department.*^ ‘ 

We give by anticipation a few passages from Lee*s 
letters, illustrative of his character and career. The news 
of the evacuation of Boston reached him in Virginia. In a 
letter to Washington, dated Williamsburg, April 5, he 
expresses himself on the subject with generous warmth. 

“ My dear general,” writes he, “ I most sincerely congratu- 
late you; I congratulate th^ public on the great and 
glorious e'^^nt, your possession of Boston. It will bo a 
most bright page in ‘the annals of America, and a most 
abominable black one in thol^e of .the beldam Brita^. Go ^ 
on, my dear general ; crown yourself with glo^, and esta- 
blish the liberties and lustre of your country on a founda- 
tion more permanent than the Cai)itol rock.** 

•Then reverting to himself, his subacid humours work 
up, and he shows thatfhe had been as much annoyed in 
Willi^Emsburg, by the mterference of committees, as he had 
been in New York. “My situation,’* writefik,he, “ is just 
as I expected. I am afraid I shall make a shabby figure, 
without any real demerits of my own. I am likc^ a dog in 
a dancing-school ; I know not where to turn myself, where 
to fix myself. The circumstances of the country, inter- 
sected with navigable rivers; the uncertainty of the 
enemy’s designs and motions, who can fly in an instant to 
any spot they choqpe, with their canvas wings, throw me, 
or would throw Julius Caasar, into this inevitable dilemma : 

I may pgssibly be in the North, when, as Kiohard says, I 
should serve my sovereign in the West. I can only act 
from surmise, and have* a very good i#hance of sunnising 
wrong. ?am sorry to grate your ears with a truth, but 
must, at all events, assure you, that the Provincial Con- 
gress of New York are angels of decision, when compared 
with your countrymen, the committee of safety, assembled 
at Williamsburg. Page, Lee, Mercer, and Payne, are, in- 
deed, exceptions; but from Pendleton, Bland, the Trea- • 
surer and Co. — lAhera nos D(mine ! ” 

Lee’s letters from Virginia, wriji$encS<t a later date, were 

^ Force's Am. Archives, 4th Series, y. 562. 
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in a better brnnour. “ There is a noble spirit ^in this pro- 
vince pervading all orders of men ; if the same becomes 
universal, we shall bo saved. I am, fortunately for my 
own happiness, and, I think, for the well-being of the com- 
munity, on the best terms with the senatorial part, as well 
as the people at large. 1 shall endeavour to preserve their 
confidence and good opinion.’* ‘ 

And in a letter to \\'ashington 

“ I have formed two companies of grenadiers to each 
regiment, and with spears ^jthirteen feet long. Their rifles 
(for they are all riflemen) sling over their shSuldera, their 
appearance is formidable, and the men are conciliated to 
the vgjapun. * * * I ai’h likewise furnishing myself 
with Tour^unced rifled amusettes, which will carry an in- 
fernal distance ; the two-ounced hit a half sheet of paper, at 
five hundred yards distance.” 

On Lee’s departure for the South, Bfigadier-goncralljojd 
Stirling had remained in temporaiy command at New York. 
Washington, however, presuming ihat the British fleet had 
steered for that poit, with the force which had evacuated 
Boston, hastened detachments thither under Generals 
Heath and Sullivan, and wrote for three thousand additional 
men to be funiished by Connecticut. The command of the 
whole he gave to General Putnam, who was ordered to 
fortify the city and the passes of the Hudson, according to 
the plans of General Lee. Ll the mean time, Washin^on 
delayed to come on himself, until he#should have pushed 
forward the main body of his army by divisions. 

Lee’s anticipations that laxity and confusion ^ould pre- 
vail after his departure wore not resumed. • The veteran 
Putnam, on taking command, pift the city under rigorous 
military rule. The soldiei’s were to retire to tJreir barracks 
and quarters at the beating of the tattoo? and remain there 
until the reveille in the morning. The inhabitants were 
subjected to the same nile. None would be permitted to 
pass a sentry, without the countersign, which would be 
furnished to them on applying to any of the brigade majors. 
All communication between the “ministerial fleet” and 
shore was stopgp^^; tLe ships were no longer to be fur- 
c"- 

A Force’s Am. Archives, 4th Series, vol. v 
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niished^with provisions. Any person taken in the act of 
holding conuminication with them wonld bo considered an 
enemy, and treated accordingly. 

We have a lively picture of tte state of the city, in letters 
written at the time, and already cited. “ When you are 
informed that New York is deserted by its old inhabitants, 
and filled with soldiers from New England, Philadelphia, 
Jersey, <fcc., you will naturally conclude the environs of it 
are not very safe from %o undisciplined a multitude as our 
Provincials are represented to beij but I do believe there are 
very few instances of so great a number of men together, 
with so little mischief done Ijy them. They have all the 
simplicity of ploughmen in their nlanners, and seen^iiite 
strangers to the vices of older soldiers : they Ave been 
employed in erecting fortifications in every part of the 
town. * * * Governor Tryon loses his credit with the 

peoffe here prodigiously • he has lately* issued a proclama- 
tion, desiring the delude^people of this colony to return to 
their obedience, promising a speedy support to the friends 
of government, declaring a door of mercy open to ihe peni- 
tent, and a rod for the disobedient, &c. The friends of 
government were provoked at being so distinguished, and 
Sie friends to liberty hung him in effigy, and printed a 
dying speech for h:jm. A letter, too, was intercepted from 
him, hastening Lord Howe to New York, as the rebels werc 
fortifying. These have entirely lost him the good will of 
the people, * * ^ You cannot think how sorry I am 

the governor has so lost himself, a man once so much be- 
loved. O iiucifer* once the son of mom, how fallen ! 
General Washington is exj;)ected hourly^ General Putnam 
/*i here, with several other generals, and some of their 
iadies. * ^ * The variety of reports keeps one’s mind 
.^'Iways in agitatioit. Clinton and 11 owe have set the con- 
tinent a racing from Boston to Carolina. Clinton came 
into our harbour; away flew tbe women, children, goods, 
and chattels, and iii came the soldiers flocking from every 
part. No sooner -^as it known that he was not going 
to land here, than expresses were sent to Virginia and 
Carolina, to put them on their guaffi next expedi- 
tion was to Virginia; there they were ready to receive 
him from thence, without attempting to land, he sailed 
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to Carolina. Now General Howe is leading us another 
dance.” ‘ , 

Washington came on by the way of Providence, Norwich, 
and New London, expediting the embarkation of troops 
from these posts, and arrived at New York, on the 1 3th of 
April. Many of the works which Lee had commenced 
were by this time hnished ; others were in progress. It 
was apprehended the principal operations of the enemy 
would be on Long Island, the high grounds of which, in 
the neighbourhood of Brooklyn, commanded the city. 
Washington saw that an able and efficient officer was heeded 
at that place. Greene w^ accordingly stationed there 
with " division of the fCrmy. He immediately proceeded to 
complete ,, the fortifications of tliat impoitant post, and to 
make himself acquainted with the topography, aiyd the de- 
fensive points of the surrounding country. 

The aggregate force distributed at several extensive posts 
in New York and its environs, a^ on Long Island, Staten 
Island, and elsewhere, amounted to little more than ten 
thousand men ; some of those were on the sick list, others 
absent on command or on furlough ; tliere were but about 
eight thousand available and fit for duty. These, too, were 
without pay ; those recently enlisted without arms, and no 
one coul^ say where arms were to be procured. 

Washington saw the inadequacy of ^le force to the pur- 
poses required, and was full of solicitude about the security 
of a place, the central point of th® cCmfedoracy, and the 
grand deposit of ordnance and milita y stores. He was 
aware, too, of the disaficction to the caase amtng many of 
the inhabitants, and apprehensive ott eaclfery. The pro- 
cess of fortifying ^he place ];iad Tnducce the ^ips of war to 
fall down into the outer bay, within the Hook, upwards of 
twenty miles from the city ; but Governor Tryon was still 
on board of one of them, keeping up an active correspond- 
ence with the Tories on Staten and Long Islands, and in 
other parts of the neighbourhood. 

Washington took an early occasion to address an urgent 
letter to the Committee gf Safety, pointing out the danger- 
ous, and even^^asMabl^, nature of this correspondenceii 


1 Rexuembrancer, vol. iiL p. 85. 
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He had more weight and influence with that body than 
had been possessed by General Le^ and procured the 
passage of a resolution prohibiting, under severe penalties^ 
all intercourse with the king’s ^hi])s. 

Head-quarters, at this time, was a scene of incessant toil 
on the part of the conunajider-in-chief, his secretaries and 
aides-de-camp. “ I give in to no kind of amusements 
myself,” writes he,,“ and consequently those about me can 
have none, but are confined from morning until evening, 
hearing and gnswering applications and letters.” The pre- 
sence of Mrs. Washington was a solace in the midst of these 
stem m^itary cares, and disused a feminine grace and 
decorum, and a cheerful spirit ovcl* the domestic awange- 
ments of head-quarters, whore everything was iftnducted 
with simplicity and dignity. The wives of some of the 
other generals and officers i^lied round Mrs. Washington ; 
but* k)cial intercourse v^is generally at an end. “ W'e all 
live here,” writes a lady/)f INew York, “ like nuns shut up 
in a nunnery. No society with the town, for there are 
none tliere to visit ; neither can wo go in or out after a 
certain hour without the countersign.” 

In addition to his cares about the secuiity of New York, 
Washington had to provide for the perilous exigencies of 
the army in Cana^. Since his arrival in the city, four 
regiments of troops, a company of riflemen and another of 
artificers, had been detached*under the command of Briga- 
dier-general Thompson, and a further corps of six regiments 
under Brigadier- general Sullivan, with orders to join Gene- 
ral Thomai as soon ^s possible. 

Still Congrt*ss inqliired of him whether further reinforce- 
ments to t^ aimy in Canada would nof be necessaiypand 
'whether they could b© spared from the army in New York. 
His reply shows the peculiar perplexities of his. situation, 
and the tormenting uncertainty in which he was kept, as 
to where the next storm of war would break. “ With 
respect to sending more troops to that country, I am really 
at a loss wha^ to advise, as it is impossible at present to 
knqw the designs of the enemy. Should they send the 
wliole force under General Howq uj)rtb!?^ver St. Lawrence 
to relieve Quebec and recover Canada, the tiUops gone and 
now going will be insufficient to stop their progress ; and, 

2ii2 
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should they think proper to send that, or an equal force, 
this way from Grea^ Britain, for the purpose of possessing 
this city and securing the navigation of Hudson’s Kiver, 
the troops left here will npt be sufficient to oppose them ; 
and yet, for anything we know, I think it not improbable 
they may attempt both, both bejng of the greatest import- 
ance to them if they have men. I could wish, indeed, that 
the army in Canada should be more pojverfully reinforced ; 
at the same time I am conscious ^nat the trusting of this 
important post, which is tiow become the g]|ind magazine 
of America, to the handful of men remaining here, is run- 
ning too great a risk. The securing of this j)ost and 
Hiid^pn’s liivcr is to iis also of so great importance, that I 
cannot £^,,%presont advise the sending any more troops from 
hence; on the contrary, the general officers now here, 
whom I thought it my duty to consult, think it absolutely 
necessary to increase the army at tKis place with at least 
ten thousand men ; especially W^en it is considered, that 
from this place only the army in Canada must draw its 
supplies of ammunition, provisions, and most probably of 
men.” 

Wasiiington at that time was not aware of the extraor- 
dinary expedients England had recently resorted to against 
the next campaign. The Duke of Brunswick, the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, and the Hereditary Prince of Cassel, 
Count of Hanau, bad been subsidised to furnish troops to 
assist in the subjugation of her colsnies. Pour thousand 
three hundred Brunswick troops, and nearly tliirteen thour 
sand Hessians, had entered the British service. Beside 
the subsidy exaclod by the German cprinceb, they were to 
bo §aid seven poibids four shillihgs and fournence sterling 
for every soldier furnished by them, and as imtich more for 
every one slain. ♦ 

Of this notable arrangement Washington, as we observed, 
was not yet aware. “ The designs of the enemy,” writes 
he, “ are too mheb behind the curtain for me to form any 
accurate opinion of their plan of operations for the sum- 
mer’s campaign. We are left to winder, therefore, in the 
field of conjeotTj'tfc.”'*^ 

^ Letter to the Preeident of CoogresEf, &tli May. 
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Within a few days afterwards he had vague accounts of 

Hessians and Hanoverian troops coming over ; ” hut it 
was not until the 17th of May, when he received letters 
from General Schuyler, inclosing others from the com- 
manders in Canada, that Iolq knew in what direction some 
of these bolts of war wei»e launched; and this calls for 
some further particulars of the campaign on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, whidjj we shall give to the reader in the 
ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTM LXII. 

Arnold blockades Quebec — His Difficulties — ^Arrival of Geneml Wooster 
—Of General Thomas — Abortive Attempt ou Quebec— Preparations 
for Retreat— Sortie of Carleton — Retreat of the Americans — Halt at 
FofO't Deschambault — ^larm in the Colonies at the Retreat of the 
Army — Popular Clamour agrfnst Schuyler — Slanders refuted. 

In a former chapter, we left Arnold before the walls of 
Quebec, wounded, crippled, almost disabled, yet not dis- 
heartened ; blockading that “ proud town ” with a force 
inferior, by half, in number to that of the ganison! For 
his gallant services, Congress promoted him in Januaiy to 
tlie Tank of brigadier-general. 

Throughout the winter he k^pt up ’the blockade with his 
shattered army; though had Carleton ventured upon a 
sortie, he might hafe been forced to decamp. That 
cautious genei:al, however, remained within his walls. He 
was sure o# reinforcements from England in the spring, 
and, in the mean time,«ti’us^d to the elen^nts of dissolution 
at work in besieging army. 

Arnold, in truth, had difficulties of all kinds to contend 
with. His military chest was exhausted ; his troops were 
in want of necessaries ; to procure supplies, he was com- 
pelled to resort to the paper money issued by Congress, 
which was unenrrent among the Canadians ; ho issued a 
proclamation making the refusal to take it in payment a 
penal offence. This only produced imjation and dis^ist. 
As Ihe terms of their enlistment ^xpffeo^^is jpen claimed 
their discharge and returned home. Sickness also thinned 
his ranks ; so that, at one time, his force was reduced to 
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five huiidrod men, and for two months, with all his recruit- 
ments of raw militiaf did not exceed seven hundred. 

The failure of the attack on Quebec had weakened the 
cause among the Canadians ; the peasantry had been dis- 
pleased by the conduct of the American troops ; they, had 
once welcomed them as deliverers; they now began to 
regard them as intruders. The seigneurs, or noblesse, 
also, feared to give further countenance to an invasion 
which, if defeated, might involve them in ruin. 

Notwithstanding all these discouragementp, Arnold still 
kept up a bold face; cut off supplies occasionally, and 
harassed tlie place with alarms. Having repaired his 
battdilc;\ he oi)ened a* fire upon the town, but with little 
elfect ; flfe best part of the artillerists, with Lamb, their 
capable commander, were i)iisoners witliin the walls. 

On the 1st day of April, General i'Vooster arrived from 
Montreal, with reinforcements, ^and took the command. 
The day after his arrival, Arnold, by the falling of his 
horse, again received an injury on the leg recently 
wounded, and was disabled for upwards of a week. Con- 
sidering himself slighted by General VV ooster, who did not 
consull him in militaiy alfairs, he obtained leave of absence 
Tintil ho sh(.)uld be recovered from his lameness, and 
repaired to Montreal, where ho took co»nmand. 

General Thomas arrived ^t the camp in the course of 
April, and found the army in a forlorn condition, scattered 
at different posts, and on the island of Orleans. ‘It was 
numerically increased to upwards of two thousand men, 
but several hundred were unfit for service. The small-pox 
had made groat ravages. They^had 'inoculated each other. 
In their sick and debilitated state, they were, without bar- 
racks, and almost without medicine. A portion, whose 
term of enlistment had expired, refused to do duty, and 
clamoured for their discharge. 

The winter was over, the river was breaking up, rein- 
forcements to the garrison might immediately be expected, 
and then the case would be desperate. Observing that Ihe 
river about Quebec^as clear of ice. General Thomas deter- 
mined on a ^It was, to send up a fire-ship vrith 

the flood, and, while the ships in the harbour were in 
flames, and the town in confusion, to scale the walls. 
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Accordingly, on the third of May, the troops turned out 
with scaling ladders ; the fire-ship came up the river under 
easy sail, and arrived near the shipping before it was dis- 
covered. It was fired into. The caew applied a slow 
match to the train and pulled«oft‘. The ship was soon in a 
blaze, but the fiamos caught and consumed the sails ; her 
way was checked, and she drifted off harmlessly with the 
ebbing tide. The rest of the plan was, of course, aban- 
doned. ^ ^ 

Nothing now remained but to retreat before the enemy 
should be reinforced. Preparaitions were made in all haste 
to embark the sick and the military stores. ^Vhile this 
was taking place, five ‘ships .made tlieir way into the har- 
bour, on the 6th of May, and began to land trooni^ Thus ‘ 
reinforced, General Carleton sallied forth, with eight 
hundred or a thousand men. We quote his own letter for 
aiv account of his ^ortio. “ As soon as part of the 29th 
regiment, with the m£^ncs, in all about two hundred, 
were landed, they, with the greatest part of the garrison, 
by this time much improved, and in high spirits, marched 
out of the ports of St, Louis and St. Johns to see what 
these mighty boasters were about. They were found very 
busy in ^eir preparations for a retreat. A few shots being 
exchanged, the line marched forward, and the place was 
soon cleared of these plunderers.” 

By his own account, however, these “ mighty boasters ” 
had held him and his garrison closely invested for five 
months ; had burnt flie suburbs ; battered the walls ; thrown 
red-hot shot among the shipping ; made repeated and daring 
attempts ^o yarry the place by assault and stmtagem, and 
rendered it necessary for soldiers, sailors, marines, and even 
judges anj^other civil officers to mounf guard.^ One officer 
declares, in a letter, that for eighty successive nights he 
slept in his clotffes, to be ready in case of alarm. 

All this, too, was effected by a handful of men, exposed 
in open encampments to the rigours of a Canadian winter. 
If in truth they were boasters, it must be allowed their 
deeds were equal to their words. 

The Americans were in no cpndition to withstand 

Carleton to Lord George Germaine, ]\&j 14 
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(Jarleton’s unlocked for attack. They had no intrench- 
ments, and could not muster three hundred men at any 
I)oint. A piecipilate retreat was the consequence, in which 
baggage, artillery, everything was abandoned. Even the 
sick wei-e left btdiind ; many ®f whom ciawlcd away from 
the cam]) hospitals, and took refuge in the woods, or among 
tlie Canadian i)easantry. 

General Cai let on did not think it prudent to engage in a 
pursuit with his newly-landed troops, lie treated the' 
prisoners with great humanity, and caused the sick to be 
sought out inthi‘ir hiding-plrces, and brought to the general 
hos2)itals ; with assurances, that, when healed, they should 
have liberty to return to thoirJiomes. 

Gcnc .^'1 ^Thomas came to a halt at Point Deschambault, 
about sixt) miles above Quebec, and called a oomicil of 
w«u- to conbider what was to be done. The enemy's ships 
were hastening uj) the St. Lawience: some were already 
but two or three leagues distant. \ The camj) was without 
cannon; powder, foi warded by General Schuyler, had 
fallen into the enemy’s hands ; theio were not provisions 
enough to subsist the army for more than two or three 
days; the men-of-war, too, might lun up the river, inter- 
cept all *their resources, and reduce them to the some ex- 
tremity they had experienced befoie Quebec. It was 
resolved, therefore, to ascend the i iver stJill further, 

Genoml Thomas, however, dptei mined to send forward 
the in^Mlids, but to remain at Point Doschambanlt ^with 
about five hundred men, until he should receive ordeis from 
Monti 0,1 1 , and loam whether such sniiplies could bo for 
w, tided immediately as would enable him to defend his 
jiosition.^ ^ 

The despatches of General Thomas, sotting forth the 
disastrous state of aifaii’s, had a disheartening effect on 
Schuyler, who foaied the army would bo obliged to abandon 
Canada. Washington, on tho contrary, spoke choeringly 
on tho subject. “ We must not despair. A manly and 
s])irited opposition only can insure success, and prevent the 
enemy from improving the advantage they have obtained.” * 

» Generat^Coinae tS Washington, May 8. 

* \mhington to Schuyler, May 17. 
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He regretted that the troops had not been able to make 
a stand at Point Deschambault, but hoped they would 
maintain a post as far down the rivdr as possible. The 
lower it was, the more important would be the advantages 
resulting from it, as all the country above would be favour- 
able, and furnish assistance and support; while aU below 
would necessarily be in*the*power of the enemy. 

The tidings of the reverses in Canada, and the retreat of 
thSe American army, had^ spread consternation throughout 
the NewHampshiie Grants, and the New England frontiers, 
which would i*)w be laid open tc^invasion. Committees of 
towns and districts assembled in various places, to consult 
on the alarming state of affairs,* In a time of adversity, it 
relieves the public mind to have some individual (j^^iom 
to charge its disasters. General Schuyler, at present, was 
to he the victim. We have already noticed the prejudice 
and ill- will, on the pant of the New England people, which 
had harassed him througKout the campaign, and nearly 
driven him from the service. His enemies now stigmatised 
him as the cause of the late reverses. He had neglected, 
they said, to forward reinforcements and supplies to the 
army in Canada. His magnanimity in suffering Sir, John 
Johnson to go at large, while in his power, was again mis- 
constnied into a grime : he had thus enabled that dangerous 
man to renew his Hostilities. Einally, it was insinuated 
that he was untrue to his country, if not positively leagued 
with her enemies. ^ 

These imputations were not generally advanced, and 
when advanced, were not generdly countenanced ; but n 
committee of King’s County appears to have given them 
credence, addressing aletter to the commander-in-chref on 
the subject, accompanied by documents. / 

Washington, to yhom Schuyler’s heart had' 'been laid 
open throughout all its trials, and who knew its rectitude, 
received the letter and documents witl^\6dignation and 
disgust, and sent copies of them to thcr^onoral. “ From 
these,*’ said he, “ you will readily discover the diabolical 
and insidious arts and schemes mrrying on by the Tories 
friends of govexnmeut ^>^aise diriii&^tT dissensions, 
divisions among us. Having fhe utmost canfidence in 
youi integrity, and the most incontestable proof of your 
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great attachment to onr common country and its interest, 1 
could not but look upon the charge against you with an 
eye of disbelief, and sentiments of detestation and abhor- 
rence ; nor should I have troubled you with the matter, 
had I not been informed that copies were sent to different 
committees, and to Governor Trumbull, which I conceived 
would get abroad, and that your, should you find I had been 
furnished with them, would consider my suppressing them 
as an evidence of my belief, or at J^est of my doubts, of the 
charges.*’ ‘ , 

We will go forward an! give the sequel t')f this matter. 
While the imputations in question had merely floated in 
public rumour, Schuyler had taken no notice of them; 

is now,” writes ho in reply to Washington, “a 
duty which I owe myseK and *my country, to detect the 
scoundrels, and the only means of doing this is by re- 
questing that an immediate inquijsy be made into the 
matter; when I trust it will appear that it was more a 
scheme calculated to ruin me, than to disunite and create 
jealousies in the friends of America. Your Excellency 
'will, therefore, please to order a court of inquiry the 
Booiiegt possible ; for I cannot sit easy under such an 
infamous imputation; since on this extensive continent, 
numbers of the most respectable characters may not know 
what your Excellency and Congress ^o of my principles 
and exertions in the common cause.” 

He further adds : “ 1 am informed by persons^ of good 
credit, that about one hundred persons, living on what 
are commonly called the New Hampshire grants, have 
h^d a design to seize me as a Tory, and peihaps still have. 
There never w%s a man so iiifam6usly scandalized and 
ill-treated as I am.” ^ 

We need only add, that the Be:^cshire committees, 
whiclj, in a time of agitation and alarm, had hastily given 
countenance td^^ese imputations, investigated them de- 
liberately in theiNcooler moments, and acknowledged, in 
a letter to Washington, that they were satisfied their sus- 
picions respecting General Schuyler were wholly ground- 
less. ‘ We singpaly hope,” added they, “his name may 


Washington to Schuyler, May 21 
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be handed down, with immoi'tal honour, to the latest 
posterity, as one of the great pillars of llio American 
cause.’* * 


CHAPTER LXllI 

• 

Qatos sent to Philadelphia with the Canada Despatches— Promoted to 
the rank of Major-Geucral — Washington summoned tf) Philadelphia 
— Putnam left in Command — Conference witli CoPgre^s - Army Ar- 
rangements — ^A Hoard of War instituted — ^Tlie Clintons of New York. 

As the reverses in (^aiiada woul4 affect the fortunes of the 
Revolution elsewhere, ‘Washington sent General Gales 
to lay the dospatolies concerning Hhom befoie (Jojigioss. 
“His military experience,” said ho, “and ini^jjSalo ac- 
quaintance with the bituaiioii of our affaiis, will enable 
him to give Congress the fullest satisfaction about the 
mc&ures necessary tc) be^dopted at this alaiming crisis; 
and, with his zeal and atfachmout to the ciiuse of America, 
he will have a claim to their notice and favours.” 

Scarce had Gates departed on his mission (May 19th), 
when Washington himself locehed a summons to Pliila- 
delphia, to advise with Congress concerning the o]>oiiiiig 
campaign. He was informed also that Gates, on the Kith 
of May, had been ||romotcd to the rank of major-general, 
and Mifflin to that of brigadier-geneml, and a wish was 
intimated that they might take the command of lioston. 

Washington preplieil to proceed to l^hiladeljdiia. His 
general oidcrs issued on the 19th of May, show the anxioW 
situation df affairs at New York. In case of an alarm v^^e 
reBjicctive regiments weie to draw up ojiposite tg/^heir 
encampments or quartoi!^, until ordered to ren^* to the 
aUtnii posts; The alarm signals for regulars^militia, and 
the inhabitants (rf the city, were, in tho^y-timo— two 
cannon fired from the rampart at Fort Qjrorge, and a flag 
hoisted on the top of Washington’s heiwVquurters. In the 
night — two cannon fired as above, 9 J?id two lighted lanterns 
hoisted on the top of head-quarUtrs.' 

^ The following statement of tl^ batte ries at New York, we find 
dated May 22nd. 

The Chrand Battery ^ on the ibuth of the town. ^ 

IbrtfiGfeorge, immediately above it.^' 
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In His parting instructions to !Putnam, who, as tho 
oldest major-general^in the city, would have Ihe command 
during h^ absence, Washin^n informed him pf the 
intention of the Provincial Ppngress of New York td seize 
the principal Tories, and disaffected persons in the city, 
and the surrounding country, especially on Long Island, 
and authorized him to alTord military aid, if required, to 
carry the same into execution. He was also to send Lord 
Stirling, Colonel Putnam, the engineer, and Colonel Knox, 
if he could be spared, up t^ the Highlands, tx^ examine the 
state of the forts and garrisons, and report what was neces-. 
saiy to put them in a posture of defence. Their garrisons 
were ^i efly composed 6f pfei.]rts of a regiment of New York 
troops, cfenmanded by Colonel James Clinton, of Ulster 
County, and were said to be sufficient. 

The general, accompanied by Mrs. Washington, departed 
from New York on the 21st of M^, and they were invited 
by Mr. Hancock, the President of Congress, to bo his 
guests during their sojourn at Philadelphia. 

Lee, when he heard of Washington’s visit there, augured 
good effects from it. if I am extremely glad, dear general,” 
writes he, “ that you are in Philadelphia, for their councils 
sometimes lack a little of military electricity.” 

Washington, in his conferences with#Congress, appears 
to have furnished this electricity. He roundly expressed 
his conviction, that no accoirimodafion could be effected 
with Great Britain, on acceptable telms. Ministerialists 
declared in Parliament, that, the sword being drawn, 
thiSr^ost coercive measures would be persevered in, until 
there complete submission. The> recenl subsidizing 
of foreign troops 'vCks a part of this policy, an^ indicated 
unsparing hjpstility. A protracted war, therefore, was 
inevitable iMjt it would he impossible* to carry it on 


White Hall Battery, oi-the left of the Grand battery. 

Oyster Battery, beiiind Geiibjral Washington’s head-quaj^rs. 
Qtrenadkr Battery, near the Browhouse on the North JEtiver, 
Jersey Battery, on the left of tHe^ Grenadier Batteiy. ' 
BayarJs ffiU / 

Spencer^ 8 B^oybt, on^c hill ilhm Ids l^rl|;&de is encamped. 
Waterkirys Bmery (foscines), otf a wharf below this hill. 

on a hill near fie Jews* bury ing-^round. 
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sucoessfulljr, with the scani^oroe actually embodied, and 
with transient enlistments of militia. ^ 

In conBequence of his representations, resolutions were 
passed in Congress that sold^jers^ should be enlisted for 
three years, with a bounty of ten dollars for each recruit ; 
that the army at New Yort should be reinforced until the 
1st December, with thirteen thousand eight hundred 
militia; that gondolas and fire-rafts should be built, to 
prevent the men-of-wa^ and enemy’s ships from coming 
into New Y(yk Bay, or the Narrows ; and that a fiying 
camp of ten thousand militia, burnished by Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, and, likewise engaged until the 
1st December, should bo stationed in the Jerseys^)r the 
defence of the middle colonies. Washington x^s, more- 
over, empowered, in case of emergency, to call on the 
neighbouring colonies for temporary aid with their militia. 

iSiother important* resi^lt of his conferences with Con- 
gress was the establishment of a war office. Military a%ira* ' 
had hitherto been referred in Congress to committees /Usu- 
ally appointed, and had consequently been subject' to great 
irregularity and neglect. Hencefoiijh a permanent com- 
mittee, entitled the Board of War, and Ordnance, •was to 
take cognizance of them. The first Board was composed of 
five members; John Adams, Colonel Benjamin Harrison, 
Eoger Sherman, James Wilson, and Edward Eutledge; 
♦with Richard Peters a#secre|ary. It went into operation 
on the 12th of June. • / 

While at Philadelphia, AYashington had frequent c0i- 
sultations ifith George Clinton, one of the delegates from 
New Y"ork, ccfticeming thfe interior defences tof that pro- 
vince, especially those connected with the security of the 
Highlands ^f the Hudsoii, where part of the regiment of 
Colonel James CMnton, ,ihe brother of the delegate, was 
stationed. The important part which these brothers were 
soon to act in the militaiy affairs of that province, and 
ultimately in its political history, entitles them to a special 
notice. 

They were of the old Clinton stock of England, being * 
descended from General James^ClilSih, an adherent of 
royalty in the time of the civil wars, but whffpassed over, 
to Ireland after the death of Charles I. Their father, 
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Charles Clinton, gmndson of the general, emigrated to 
America in 1729, end settled in Ulster, now Orange 
County, just above the llighlands of the Hudson. Though 
not more than fifty miles irom the city of New York, it 
was at that time on the borders of a wilderness, where 
every house had at times to be Sk fortress. Charles Clinton, 
like most men on our savage frontier in those days, was a 
warrior by necessity, if not by choice. He took an active 
part in Indian and French wars, dbmmanded a provincial 
regiment stationed at Fort Herkimer, joined, in the expe- 
dition under General Braostreet, when it passed up the 
valley of the Mohawk, and .was present at the capture of 
Port ^jontenac. His s6ns, James and George, one twenty, 
the ottieSseventeen years of age, served in the same cam- 
paign, the one as captain, the other as lieutenant; thus 
taking an early lesson in that school of American soldiers, 
the French war. ^ ^ 

James, whose propensities were always military, con- 
tin^f^d in the provincial army until the close of that war ; 
and when settled on an estate in Ulster County, 

was able ^d a’^iiive in organizing its militia. George 
applied himself to tfes^law, and became successful at the 
bar, in the same countjg? Their father, having laid aside 
the sword, occupied for mJl^y years, wjjh discernment and 
integrity, the honourable st^on of Judge of the Court of 
Common Tleas. He died in fllster County, in 1773, in tho 
eighty-third year of his age, full view of that revolu- 
iifai in which his sons were ip act distinguished parts.” 
With his latest breath he charged them “ to i^nd by ttie 
liberties of their country.” • 

They needed nfl such admonftidn,' From .^e very first 
they had been heart and hand in the cause. tGrecoge.h^ 
championed it for years in the New Ydlk legislature, sig- 
nalizing himself by his zeal as one of an intrepid minorify 
in opposing ministerial oppression. He had but recently 
taken his seat as delegate to the Continental Congress. 

James Clinton, appointed colonel on the 30th of June, 
1775, had served wUh his regiment of New York troops 
under Montgomer^fft; th% siege of St. Johns, and the cap- 
ture of MoSbreal, after which he had returned home. He 
had subsequently been appointed to the command of a 
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roginient in one of the four battalions raised for the defence 
of New York. «We shall soon hav^ occasion to speak 
farther of these patriot brothers. 

CHAPTEE LXIV. 

• 

AiRdrs in Canada — ^Disaster at the Cedars — ^Hostile Designs of the 
Johnsons— ‘A bloody Summer expected — Forts in the Highlands — 
Colonel James Clinton in dsmmand — ^Fortificatious at King’s Bridge 
and on Long Island. 

Despatches from Canada contin(6ed to be disastrous. Ge- 
neral Arnold, who was in congnand at Montreal, had esta- 
blished a post on the St. Lawrahce, about forty^niies 
above that place, on a point of land called th^j^edars, 
where ho had stationed Colonel Bedel, with about four 
hundred men, to prevent goods being sent to the enemy in 
fipper country, and. to guard against surprise from tliem 
Btheir Indians. 

■b the latter part of May, Colonel Bedel received intelli- 
^ne that a large body of British, Canadians. «nd Indians, 
B|er the command of Captain Forster, were coming down 
Hta Oswegatchie to attack him. Leaving Major Butter- 
H||[d in command of the post, he hastened down to Montreal 
K obtain reinforc^ents. Arnold immediately detached 
we hundred men under Major Sherburne, and prepared to 
follow in person with a much’ greater force. In the mean 
time the post at the Obdars had been besieged, and Major 
Butterfield intimidated into a surrender, by a threat from 
Captain Fofster that resistance would provoke a massacre 
of his whole garrisono by ^e Indians. The reinforcements 
under Major Sherburne wore assailed wfPhin four miles of 
the Cedars, ^y a large party of savages, and captured after 
a sharp skirmish,® in which several were killed on both 
sides. 

f Arnold received word of these disasters while on the 
Imarch. He instantly sent foiwmd some Caughnawaga 
bndians, to overtake the savages and demand a surrender 
bf the prisoners ; with a threat that, in case of a refusal, 
^d that any of them were muKdercmfhe would sacrifice 
^ery Indian who fell into his hands, and Would follow 
■le offenders to their towns and destroy them by fixe and 
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sword. He now embarked four hundred of Lis men in 
bateaux, and pushed on with tlie fei^ainder hy laud. 
Arriving at St. Ann’s, above the rapids of the St. XiSW- 
rence, he discovered several of the enemy’s bateaux, taking 
the prisoners oif from an island, a league distant. It was ' 
a tormenting sight, as it was not in his power to relieve 
them. His baleaux ware a league behind, coming up the 
rapids veiy slowly. He sent several expresses to hurry 
them. It was sunset before tliefy arrived and he could 
embark all his people; in the mean tinjp, his Caugh- 
nawaga messengers retul^ned with an answer from the 
savages. They had five hundred prisoners collected toge- 
ther ,j^ey said, at Quinze Ohiens, where they were posted ; 
shouIoStae otfer to land and attack them, they would kill 
every prisoner, and give no quarter to any who should fall 
into their hands thereafter. 

“ Words cannot express my^ feelings,” writes Ar&old,. 

at the delivery of this message. Tom by the conflicting 
passions of revenge and humanity; a sufficient force t(. 
take ample revenge, raging for action, urged me on one 
hand ; and nuraanity for five hund red unhappy wretches 
who were on the point of being sacrificed if our vengeance 
was not delayed, pleaded equally strong on the other.”, 
In this situation, he ordered the boatS|to row immediately’ 
for the island, where he had seen the enemy taking their 
prisoners. Before he reached it the savages had conveyed 
them all away, excepting five whom he found naked, and 
almost starved, and one or two who, being unwell, they 
had butchered. Arnold now pushed for QuMze Chiens, 
about four miles distant, on the mainland. ‘ Here was the 
whole force of tli« enemy, civilised and savage, intrenched 
and fortified. As Arnold approached, they opened a fire 
upon his boats with small arms and two brass six>pounders. 
He rowed near the land without returning a shot, fiy this 
time it was too dark to distinguish anything on shore, and 
being unacquainted witli the ground, he judged it prudent 
to return to St. Johns. 

Here he called a council of war, and it was determined 
to attack the eneiAJ^early in the morning. In the course 
of the nightPa flag was sent by Captain Forster, with arti- 
Bles for an excha^e of prisoners, which had been entered 
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into by him and Major Sherburne. As the terms were not 
equal they were objected to by Arnold, and a day passed 
before they were adjusted. A cartel ifas then signed, by 
which the prisoners, consisting of two majors, nine cap- 
tains, twenty subalterns, and foiir hundred and foi'ty-thrCe 
privates, wore to be exchanged for an equal number of 
British prisoners of the same rank, and were to be sent to 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence, near Caughnawaga, 
whence to return to theii^homes. Nine days were allowed 
for the deliveiy of the prisoners, during which time hos- 
tilities should oe suspended. / 

Arnold, in a letter to -the commissioners of Congress, 
then at Montreal, giving an account of this arrange^ient, 
expressed his indignation at the conduct of thr^ing’s 
oflGicers, in employing savages to screen their butcheries, 
and suffering their prisoners to be killed in cold blood. 
“ I intend being with you this evening,” added he, “ to 
consult on some effectual measures to take with these 
savages, and still more savage British troops, who are still 
at Quiuze Chions. As soon as our prisoners are released, 1 
hope it will be in our power to take ample vengeance, or 
nobly fall in the attempt.” * • 

The accounts which reached Washington of these affairs 
were vague and iiMeifect, and kept him for some days 
in painful suspense: The disastens at the Cedars were 
attributed entirely to the base and cowardly conduct of 
Bedel and Butterworth, and he wrote to Schuyler to have 
5 ood courts appointed, and bring them, and evoiy other 
Dfficer guilt^pof misconduct, to trial. 

“ The situation of our affairs in Canada,” obseiwes he, 
is truly alarming. 1 sindbrely wish theiaext letters fi’om 
the northwatfd may not contain the melancholy advices of 
l^eneral Arnold’s defeat, and the loss of Montreal. The 

B ous exertions will be necessary to retrieve our 
cos there, and I hope you will strain evciy nerve 
rpose. Unless it can be done now, Canada will 
Ls for ever.” 

is mind was agitated by these concerns, letters 
ler showed that mischief waisirrewing in another 

‘ Arnold to the Commie, of Cong. 27th May. 

2p 
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Colonel Guy* Johnson, accompanied by the Sachem 
Brant and the Butlers, had been holding councils with 
the Lidians, and designed, it was said, to come back to 
the Mohawk country, at the head of a Brttish and savage 
force. A correspondence* was carried on between him 
and his cousin, Sir John Johnson, who was said to be pre- 
paiing to co-opera lu with his Scbtch dependents and Indian 
allies. 

Considering this a breach of Sir John’s parole, Schuyler 
had sent Colonel Elias Dayton with a force to apprehend 
him. Sir John, with aUiumber of his Armed tenants, 
retreated for refuge among the Indians, on the borders of 
the lakes. Dayton tock temporary possession of Johnson 
Hall, "^i^iaced guards about it, seized upon Sir John’s 
papers, and read them in presence of Lady Johnson, 
and subsequently conveyed her ladyship as a kind of host- 
age to Albany, • 

Shortly afterwards came further intelligence of the de- 
signs of the Johnsons. Sir John, with his Scotch waniors 
and Indian allies, was said to be actually coming down the 
valley of the Mohawk, bent on revenge, and prepared to 
lay evi^rything waste ; and Schuyler collecting a force at 
Albany to oppose him. Washington instantly wrote to 
Schuyler, to detach Colonel Dayton with his regiment on 
that service, with instnictions to secure a post where Fort 
Stanwix formerly stood, in 4he time of tho French war. 
As to Schuyler himself, Washington, on his own respon- 
sibility, directed him to hold a conference with the Six 
Nations, and with any others whom he and^his brother 
commissioners on Indian affairs might tkiiiK necessary, 
and se^re theta active servicts without waiting further 
direct^s from Congress; that body having.* recently re- 
solved to employ Indian aUics in the way, the enemy having 
se^ the example. 

We expect a bloody summer in New York and Canada,” 
writes Washington to his brother Augustine, “ and 1 am 
sorry to say that we are not, either in men or arms, pre- 
pared for it* However, it is to be hoped, that, if our cause 
is just, as I most laJigiously believe it, the same Providence 
which has4n many instatLces appeared for us, will still go 
on to afford its aid.” 
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Lord. Stirling, who, by Washington’s orders, had visited 
and inspected the defences in the Highlands, rendered a 
report of their condition, of which we give the puiport. 
Fort Montgomery, at the lower part of the Highlands, was 
on the west bank of the river, north of Dunderberg (or 
Thunder Hill). It was situated on a bank one hundred 
feet high. The river at that place was about half a mile 
wide. Opposite the fort was the promontory of Anthony’s 
Nose, many hundred feetliigh, accessible only to goats, or 
men expert in climbing. A body j^f riflemen stationed here, 
might command the decks of vessels. Fort Montgomery 
appeared to Lord Stirling the proper „placo fora guard post. 

Fort Constitution was about six miles higher the 
river, on a rocky island of the samo name, at a narrow strait 
where the Hudson, shouldered by precipices, makes a sud- 
den l^nd round West I’oint. A redoubt, in the opinion of 
Lord Stirling, would be needed on the point, not only for 
the preservation of Fort Constitution, but for its own im- 
portance. 

The garrison of that fort consisted of two companies of 
Colonel James Clinton’s regiment, and Captain Wisner’s 
company of minute-men, in all one hundred and sixty rank 
and file. Fort Montgomery was garrisoned by three com- 
panies of the same •^ginient, about two hundred rank and 
file. Both garrisons were miserably armed. The direction 
of the works of both forts was in the hands of commissioners 
appointed by the Provincial Congress of New York. The 
general command of the posts required to be adjusted. 
Several persons^ accused of being “ notorious Tories,” had 
recently been sent into Fort Montgomerj^ by the ^istrict 
committees the counties of Albany, Dutchess, an®*West- 
chester, with directions to the commanding officer, to keep 
them at hard laboiir until their fUrther order. They were 
employed upon the fortifications. 

In view of all these circumstances, Washington, on the 
14th of June, ordered Colonel James Clinton to take com- 
mand of both posts, and of all the troops stationed at them. 
He seemed a fit custodian for them, having been a soldier 
from his youth, brought up on a ftontier subjeo^i^ Indian 
alarms and incursions, and acquainted with ^the strong 
points and ffistnesses of the Highlands. 

2Li 
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Kingsbridge, and the heights adjacent, considered by 
General Lee of thq utmost importance to tb.e communica- 
tion between New York and the mainland, and to the 
security of the Hudson, were reconnoitred by Washington 
on horseback, about the middle of the month; ordering 
where works should bo laid out. Breastworks were to be 
thrown up for the defence of the bridge, and an advanced 
work (subsequently called Tort Independence) was to be 
built beyond it, on a hill comiilanding Spyt den Duivel 
Creek, as that inlet of th^ Hudson is called* which links it 
with Harlaem River. '* 

A strong work, intended as a kind of citadel, was to 
crowrr a rocky height between two and three miles south 
of the bridge, commanding the channel of the Hudson ; and 
below it were to be redoubts on the banks of the river at 
Jeffrey’s Point. In honour of the general, the citadel 
received the name of Fort Washington. 

Colonel Rufus Putnam was the principal engineer, who 
had the direction of the works. General Mifflin encamped 
in their vicinity, with part of the two battalions from 
Pennsylvania, to bo employed in their construction, aided 
by thb militia. 

While these preparations were made for the protection 
of the Hudson, the works about Brooklyn, on Long Island, 
were carried on with great activity, under the superintend- 
ence of General Greene. In a word, the utmost , exertions 
wore made at every point, to pxit the city, its environs, and 
the Hudson River, in a state of defence, before the arrival 
of another hostile armament. 

CHAPTER LXV. 

iletreat of General Thomas — Ifis Death — General Sullivan in command 
—Scene on the Sorel — ^Sanguine expectations of Sullivan — Washing- 
ton’s opinion of Sullivan’s Character — Gates appointed to the com- 
mand in Canada — Heinforcements of the Enemy — Keverses — Thomp- 
son oaptured—Retroat of Sullivan — Close of the Invasion of Canada. 

Operations in Canada were drawing to a disastrous close. 
GenerqljJhomas, Ending it impossiMe to make a stand at 
Point Heschambault, had continued his retreat to the 
mouth of the Sorel , where he found General Thompson with 
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part of the troops detached by Washington from New York, 
who were making some preparations for defence. Shortly 
after his arrival he was taken ill with the smallpox, and 
removed to Chamblee. He had prohibited inoculation 
among his troops, because it put too many of their scanty 
number on the sick list; he probably fell a victim to his own 
prohibition, as he died of that malady on the 2nd of June. 

On his death. General Sullivan, who had recently arrived 
with the main detachmer^ of troops from New York, sue* 
peeded to the command; General Wooster having been 
recalled. He *advanced immediJitely with his brigade to 
the mouth of the Sorel, where he found General Thompson 
with but very few troops to dpfend^that post, having de- 
tached Colonel St. Clair, with six or seven hundred -nmn, to 
Three Eivers, a,bout fifty miles down the St. Lawrence, to 
give check to an advanced corps of the enemy of about 
eighii hundred regulars and Canadians, under the veteran 
Scot, Colonel Maclean. In the mean time General Tliomp- 
son, who was left with but two hundred men to defend his 
post, was sending oif his sick and his heavy baggage, to be 
prepared for a retreat, if necessary. “ It really was affect- 
ing,** wi-ites Sullivan to Washington, •* to see the banks of 
the Sorel lined with men, women, and children, leaping 
and clapping their hands for joy, to see me arrive ; it gave 
no less joy to General Thompson, who seemed to be wholly 
forsaken, and left to fight against an unequal force or re- 
treat before them.** « 

Sullivan proceeded forthwith to complete the works on 
the Sorel ; ip the mean time ho detached General Thomp- 
son with additional troops to overtake St. Clair, and assume 
command of the whole paity, which woul4 then anj^unt to 
two thousaufi men. He was by no means to attack the 
encampment at Three Eivers,, unless there was great 
prospect of success, as his defeat might prove the total loss 
of Canada. “I have the highest opinion of the biavery 
and resolution of the, troops you command,** says Sullivan, 
‘.in his instructions, “and doubt not but, under the direc- 
tion of a kind Providence, you will open the way for our 
recovering that ground which former tre^ps have so shame- 
fully lost.** 

Sullivan’s letter to Washington, written at the same 
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time, is full of sanguine anticipation. It was his fixed 
determination to gain post at Desehambault, and fortify it 
so as to make it inaccessible. “ The enemy’s ships are 
now above that place,” writes he ; “ but if General Thomp- 
son succeeds at Three Elvers, I will soon r(!jmove the ships 
below Eichelieu Falls, and after that approach Quebec as 
fast as possible. 

“ Our affairs here,” adds he, ** have taken a strange turn 
since our arrival. The Canadianar' are flocking by hundreds 
to take a part with us. The only reason of their disaffec** 
tion was, because our exortions were so feebfe that they 
doubted much of our success, and even of our ability to 
proteyi^them. ' ^ 

“ I venture to assure you and the Congress that I can in 
a few days reduce the army to order, and, with the assist- 
ance of a kind Providence, put a new face to our affairs 
here, which a few days since seemed' almost impossible.” 

ITie letter of Sullivan gave Washington an unexpected 
gleam of sunshine. Before it came to* hand,” writes he, 
in reply, “ I ^almost dreaded to hear from Canada, as my 
advices seemed to promise nothing favourable, but rather 
further misfortunes. But I now hope that our affairs, from 
the confused, distracted, and almost forlorn state in which 
you found them, will change, and assume an aspect of order 
and success.” Still his sagacious mind perceived a motive 
for this favourable colouring* of affairs. Sullivan was aim- 
ing at the command in Canada ; a*d Washington soberly 
weighed his merits for the appointment in a letter to the 
President of Congress. “ Ho is active, spiritl>d, and zeal- 
ously attached to the cause. has his wants, and ho has 
his foilijies. Thd latter are manifested in his little tincture 
of vanify’, and m an over desire of being pojiulkr, which 
now and then lead him into embarrasshients. His wants 
are common to us all. He wants experience to move upon 
a grand scale ; for the limited and contracted knowledge 
which any of us have in military matters stands in very 
little stead.” This want was overbalanced, on the part of 
General Sullivan, ^ sound judgment, some acquaintance 
with mei^nd books, and«an enterprising genius. 

‘‘ As t!!e"lecurity of Canada is of the last importance to 
the well-being of these colonies,” adds Washington, “ I 
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should like to know the sentiment of Congress respecting 
the nomination of any iStecer to that cojnmand. The charac-* 
ter I have drawn of General Sullivan is just, according to 
my ideas of him. Congress will, therefore, determine upon 
the propriety of continuing him in Canada, or sending 
another, as they shall see fit.” ‘ 

Scarce had Washington despatched this letter, when he 
received one from the President of Congress, dated the 
18th of June, informing'him that Major-general Gates had 
been appointed to command the forces in Canada, and re- 
questing him to expedite his dfipai ture as soon as possible. 
The appointment of Gatos ha» been attributed to the influ- 
ence of the Eastern delegates, with whom he was a fe?sourite ; 
indeed, duiing his station at Boston he had been highly 
successful in cultivating the good graces of the Now Eng- 
land people. He departed for his command on the 26th of 
June, vested with extraoidinary powers for the regulation 
of affairs in that “ distant, dangerous, and shifting scene.” 
“ I would fain hope,” writes Washington, “ his arrival 
there will give our affairs a complexion different from what 
they have wom for a long time past, and that many essen- 
tial benefits will result fi*om it.” • 

Despatches just received from General Sullivan had 
given a different picture of affairs in Canada from that con- 
tained in his previous letter.. In fact, when he wrote that 
letter he was ignorant of the actual force of the enemy in 
Canada, which had* recently been augmented to about 
13,000 men. several regimentshaving arrived from Ireland, 
one from Engjand, another from Geneml Howe, and a body 
of Brunswick troops mnd^r the Baron Keidescl. Of these, 
the greater part were on the way up from Quebec in divi- 
sions, by land and water, with Generals Carleton, Bur- 
goyne, Philips, and Kcidesel ; while a considerable number 
under General Frazer had arrived at Three Eivers, and 
others, under General Nesbit, lay near them on board of 
transports.v 

Sullivan’s despatch, dated on the 8th of June, at the 
mouth of the Sorel, began in his former sanguine vein, 
anticipating the success of General Thompson’jyg^pedition 

• Washington to the ftesident of Congress, July 12, 1776, 
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to Three Kivors. “ He has proceeded in the manner pro- 
posed, and made his attack at da^Aight, for at that time a 
very heavy cannonading began, which lasted with some 
intervals to twelve o’clock. It is now near one p.m. ; the 
firing has ceased, except some irregular firing with cannon 
at a considerable distance of time one from the other. At 
eight o’clock a very heavy firing of small-arms was heard 
even here, at the distance of forty-five miles. I am almost 
certain that victory has declared m our favoui’, as the irre- 
gular firing of the cannon for such a length of time after 
the small-arms ceased show« that our men are in possession 
of the ginund.” ^ 

The letter was kept open to give the particulars of this 
suppo&Iu victory ; it closed with a dismal reverse. General 
Thompson had coasted in bateaux along the right bank of 
the river at that expanse called Lake St. Pierre, and arrived 
at Nicolete, where he found St. fJlair and his detachment. 
Ho crossed the river in the night, and landed a few miles 
above Three Eivors, intending to suri^rise the enemy before 
daylight: he was not aware at the time that additional 
troops had arrived under General Burgoyne. 

Aftex landing, he marched with lajndity towaids Three 
Kivers, but was led by treacherous guides into a morass, 
and obliged to return back nearly two^miles. Day broke, 
and ho was discovered from the ships. A cannonade was 
opened upon his men as they haade their way slowly for an 
hour and a half through a swamp. At length they airived 
in sight of Three Ilivers, but it was to find a large force 
drawn up in battle array, under General Frazd^, by whom 
they were warmly attacked, and after,a brief stand thrown 
into confusion. TlK)nip8on attem^.cd to rally his troops, and 
partly succeeded, untd a fire was opened upon Mem in rear 
by h'esbit, who had landed from his shipif. Their rout now 
was complate. General Thompson, Colonel Irvine, and 
about two hundred men were captured, twenty-five were 
slain, and the rest pursued for several miles through a deep 
swamp. After great fatigues and sufferings, they were able 
to get on board of their boats, which had been kept from 
falling i nto t he hands of ^le enemy. In these they made 
their wajflUfck to the Sorel, bringing General Sullivan a 
sad explanation of all the firing he had heard, and the 
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alarming intelligence of the overpowering force that was 
coming up the river. - 

“ This, my dear general,” writes Siillivan, in the conclu- 
sion of his letter, “ is -the statp of this unfortunate enter- 
prise. What you will next hear I cannot say. 1 am every 
moment infonned of the vast number of the enemy which 
have arrived. 1 have only two thousand five hundred and 
thirty-three rank and file. Most of the officers seem dis- 
couraged, and, of course^ their men. I am employed day 
and night in fortifying and securing my camp, and am de- 
termined to hold it as long as a«person will stick by me.” 

He had, indeed, made the desperate resolve to defend 
the mouth of the Sorel, but was iriduced to abandon it by 
the unanimous opinion of his officers, and the evident un- 
willingness of his troops. Dismantling his batteries, there- 
fore, he retreated with his artillery and stores, just before 
thewrival of the enemy,, and was followed, stop by step 
along the Sorel, by a strong column under General Bur- 
goyne. 

On the 18th of June, ho was joined by General Arnold 
with three hundred men, the garrison of Montreal, who had 
crossed at Longueil just in time to escape a large idetach- 
moiit of the enemy. Thus reinforced, and the evacuation 
of Canada being det|>rmined on in a council of war, Sullivan 
succeeded in destroying everything at Chamblec and St. 
Johns that he could not carry *away, breaking down bridges, 
and leaving forts and« vessels in flames, and continued his 
retreat to tiie Isle aux Noix, where he made a halt for some 
days; until le should receive positive orders from Washing- 
ton or General Schuyler. In a letter to Washington he 
observes, “ I am extremely sorry it was nfft in my power to 
fulfil your Excellency’s wishes, by leading on our troops to 
victory.” After stating the reason of his failure he adds, 
“ I think we shall secure aU the public stores and baggage 
of the army, and secure our retreat with very little loss. 
“ Whether we shall have well men enough to cany them on 
s I much doubt, if we don’t remove quickly ; unless Heaven 
; is pleased to restore health to this wretched army, now, 
\ perhaps, the most pitiful one thaj ever was foime^.” 

The low, unhealthy situation of the Isle^aux Noix, 
[ obliged him soon to remove his camp to the Isle la Motte, 
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whence, on receiving orders to that effect from Genet al 
Schuyler, he ultimately embarked with his forces, sick and 
well, for Crown Toint. 

Thus ended this famous invasion; an enterpiise bold in 
its conception, daring and haidy in its execution; full of 
ingenious cxpediuntb, and hazardous exploits ; and which, 
had not unforeseen circumstances counteracted its well- 
devised plans, might have added all Canada to the American 
confederacy. • 


CIIAPl’ER LXVI. 

f 

Design^, of the Enemy agtinst New York and the Hudson — Plot of 
Tiyon^nd the Tones — Arnval of a Fleet— Alann Posta— Treachery 
up the Hudson Fresh \irivaltj— Gouoral Howe at Staton Island — 
Washmgton’s Preparations. 

The groat aim of the British, atv-present, was to get po'sses- 
sion of Now York and the Hudson, and make them the 
basis of military operations. This they hoped to olfect on 
the arrival of a powerful aimaincnt, houily expected, and 
designed for oporation^ on tho seaboard. 

At this critical juncture thcio was an alarm of a conspi- 
racy among tho Tories in tho city and on Long Island, 
suddenly to take up arms and co-oper%to with tho Biitish 
troops on their arrival. Tho wildest reports were in circu- 
lation conoorning it. Some of tho Tories were tb break 
down King’s Budge, others wt‘ro IVj blow uj) the maga- 
zines, spiko the guns, and massacre all the field-officers. 
Washington was to be killed or doliveiedVup to the 
enemy. Some of his own body^guaid wore said to be in 
the plot. 

Several publicans of the city were pointed oih, as having 
aided or abetted tho plot. One was landloid of the High- 
lander, at tho comer of Beaver Stieot and Broadway, 
Another dispensed liquor under the sign of liobin Hood. 
Another, named Lowjy, described as a “ fat man in a blue 
coat,*' kept tavern in a low house opposite the Oswego 
market. Another, James Hotddmg, kept ^a beer-house in 
Tiyon i^ow. opposite the gates of the upper barracks. It 
would seem as if a network of corruption and treachery 
had been woven throughout the city by means oi these 
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liquor dealers. One of the most noted, however, was 
Corbie, whose tavern was said to be ‘‘ to the south-east of 
Oeneral Washington’s house, to the westward of Baynard*s 
Woods, and north of Lispenar(^*s Meadows,” from which it 
would appear that, at that time, the general was quartered 
at what was formerly called Eichmond Hill ; a mansion 
surrounded by trees, at a "short distance from the city, in 
rather an isolated situation. 

A committee of the !Naw York Congress, of which John 
Jay was chai:^an, traced the plot up to Governor Try on, 
who, from his safe retreat oa shipboaid, acted through 
agents on shore. The most iippoi tant of these was David 
Matthews, the Toiy mayor of the city. He was accysed of 
disbursing money to enlist men, purchase aims, and cor- 
rupt the soldiery. 

Washington was authorized and requested by the com- 
mittee to cause the mayo^; to be apprehended, and all his 
papers secured. Matthews was at that time residing at 
Flatbush on Long Island, at no great distance from General 
Greene’s encampment. Washington transmitted the war- 
rant of the committee to the general on the 21 st, with 
directions that it should “ be executed with precision, and 
exactly by one o’clock of the ensuing morning, by a careful 
officer.” ^ 

Precisely at the hour of one, a detachment from Greene’s 
brigade surrounded the housb of the mayor, and secured 
his person; but no papers were found, though diligent 
search was made. • 

Numeroui other arrests took place, and among the 
number, some* of Washington’s body-guard. A great dis- 
may fell upon the Tories. Some of those on.Long Island 
who had JJIroceeded to arm themselves, finding the plot 
discovered, sought refuge in woods and morasses. Wash- 
ington directed that those airested, who belonged to the 
army, should be tided by a court-martial, and the rest 
handed over to the secular power. 

According to statements made before the committee, five 
guineas bounty was offered by Governor Try on, to each 
man who siiould enter the king’s sei vice, wit h p romise 
of t^o hundred acres of land for himself, olRTbundred 
for his wife, and fifty for each child. The men thus re 
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cruited were to act on shore in co-operation with tiio king’s 
troops when they came. 

Corbie’s tavern, near Washington’s quarters, was a kind 
of rendezvous of the conspirators. There, one Gilbert 
Forbes, a gunsmith, “ a short, thick man, with a white 
coat,” enlisted men, gave them, money, and “ swore them 
on the book to secrecy.” From this house a correspond- 
ence was kept up with Governor Tryon on shipboard, 
through a “ mulatto-coloured isegro, diessed in blue 
clothes.” At this tavern it was supposed sWashington’s 
body-guards were tampered* with. Thomas Hickey, one of 
the guards, a dark-complexioned man, five feet six inches 
high, rmd well set, was' said not only to be enlisted, but to 
have aided in corrupting his comrades ; among others, 
Greene the drummer, and Johnson the fifer. 

It was further testified before the committee, that one 
Sergeant Graham, an old soldi tr, fonnerly of the royal 
artillery, had been employed by Governor Tryon to prowl 
round and survey the grounds and works about the city, 
and on Long Island, and that, on information thus pro- 
cured, a plan of operations had been concerted. On the 
arrival *01’ the fleet, a man-of-war should cannonade the 
battery at lied Hook ; while that was doing, a detachment 
of the army should land below with •cannon, and by a 
circuitous march, surprise and storm the works on Long 
Island. The shipping then,* with the remainder of the 
army, were to divide, one part to rufi up the Hudson, the 
other up the East Kivor ; troops were to land above New 
York secure the pass at King’s Bridge, and cut*otF all com- 
munication between the city and^country.”' 

Much of the efidence given was of a dubious kind. It 
was certain that persons had secretly been eSlistcd, and 
sworn to hostile oi)erations, but Washington did not think 
that any regular plan had been digested by the conspira- 
tors. “ The matter,” writes he, “ I am in hopes, by a 
timely discovery, will be suppressed,”* 

According to the mayor’s own admission before the 
committee, he had been cognizant of attempts to enlist 
Tories, aqj^gprrupt Washington’s guards, though he declared 

» Am. Arch. 4th Series, vi. 1177. 

* Wa^ington to the President of Congress, June 28. 
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that he had discountenanced them. He had, on one occa- 
sion, also, at the request of Governor Tryon, paid money 
for him to Gilbert Forbes, the gunsmith, for rifles and 
round-bored guns, which he had readily finished, and for 
others which he was to make. * He had done so, however 
(according to his account), with great reluctance, and after 
much hesitation and delaj^, warning the gunsmith that he 
would he hanged if found out. The mayor, with a number 
of others, were detained 4u prison to await a trial. 

Thomas Hickey, the individual of Washington’s guaM, 
was tried before a court-martial. He was an Irishman, 
and had been a deserter from the British army. The 
court-martial found him guilty of mutiny and sedition, and 
treacherous correspondence with the enemy, and sentenced 
him to be hanged. 

The sentence was approved by Washington, and was 
cariied promptly into effqct, in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner, to serve as a warning and example in 
this time of treachery and danger. On the morning of the 
28th, all the officers and men off duty, belonging to the 
brigades of Heath, Spencer, Stirling, and Scott, assembled 
under arms at their respective parades at 10 o’clock, and 
marched thence to the ground. Twenty men from each 
brigade, with bay<jaets fixed, guarded the prisoner to the 
place of execution, which was a field near Bowery Lane. 
There he was hanged in the presence, we are told, of near 
twenty thousand persons. 

While the city was still brooding over this doleful spec- 
tacle, four jfliips of war, portentous visitants, appeared off 
the Hook, stood quiqtly in at the Narrows, and dropped 
anchor in the bay. 

In his o*ierly-book, Washington expressed a hope that 
the unhappy fate of Thomas Hickey, executed that day fur 
mutiny, sedition, and treachery, would be a warning to 
every soldier in the line, to avoid the crimes for which he 
suffered.^ 

* As a specimen of the reports which circulated throughout the 
country, concerning this conspiracy, we give an extract from a letter^ 
written from Weathersfield^ in Connec^cut, 9th of July^lMG, by the 
Rev, John Marsh. 

'^Tou have heard of the infernal plot that has been discovered 
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On the 29i!i of Juno, an express from the lotvk-out on 
Staten Island announced that forty sail were in sight. 
They were, in fact, ships from Halifax, bringing between 
nine and ten thousand of th^ troops recently expelled from 
Boston, together with six transports filled with Highland 
troops, which had joined the fleet at sea. At sight of this 
formidable armament standing into the harbour, Washing- 
ton instantly sent notice of its arrival to Colonel James 
Clinton, who had command of ths' posts in the Highlands, 
and urged all possible prepamtion to give, the enemy a 
warm reception, should they push their frigates up the 
river. 

According to general orders issued from head-quarters 
on the following day (June 30), the officers and men, not 
on duty, were to march from their respective regimental 
parades to their alarm posts at least once every day, that 
they might become well acquainted with them. They 
were to go by routes least exposed to a fire from the ship- 
ping, and all the officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
were to make themselves well acquainted with the grounds. 
Upon a signal of the enemy’s approach, or upon any alarm. 


About ten days before any of the conspirators were taken up, a woman 
went to the general and desired a private audi^ice. He granted it to 
her, and she let him know that his life was in danger, and gave him 
such an account of the conspiracy as^ gained his confidence. He opened 
the matter to a few friends, on whom he, could depend. A strict 
watch was kept night and day, until a favourable opportunity occurred; 
when the general went to bed as usual, arose about two o’clock, told 
his lady he was a going, with some of the Provincial Con|reBS, to order 
some Tories to be seized — desired she would make heiself easy, and go 
to sleep. He,wentgpiF without any oP'his aides-de-camp, except the 
captain of his me-guard, was joined by a number of chosen men, with 
lanterns, and proper instruments to break open houses, and before six 
o’clock next morning, had forty men under gudrd at the City Hall, 
among whom was the mayor of the city, sevend merchants, and five or 
six of his own life-guard. Upon examination, one Forbes confessed 
that the plan was to assassinate the general, wd as many of the superior 
officers as they could, and to blow up the magazine upon the appear- 
ance of the enemy’s fleet, and to go off in boats prepared for that 
purpose to join the enemy. Thos. Hickey, who hu been executed, 
went from this place. He came from Ireland a few years ago. What 
will be donisiSii'b the mayor is Uncertain. He can’t be tried by court- 
mtEridal, and, it is said, there is no law of that colony by which he can 
be condemned. May he have his deserts 1" 
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all fatigue parties were immediately to repair to their 
respective corps with- their arms, ammunition, and accou- 
trements, ready for instant action, * 

It was ascertained that the ramifications of the con> 
spiracy lately detected extended up the Hudson. Many of 
the disaffected in the upper counties were enlisted in it. 
The committee of safety at Cornwall, in Orange County, 
sent word to Colonel James Clinton, Fort Constitution, of 
the mischief that was brv^ing. James Ilaff, a Tory, had 
confessed before them, that he was one of a number who 
were to join the British troops as soon as they should 
arrive. It was expected the fatter would push up the 
river and land at Verplanck’s Point ; whereupon the guns 
at the forts in the Highlands were to be spiked by soldiers 
of their own garrisons; and the Tories throughout the 
country were to be up in arms.' 

Clinton received letter^ also, from a meeting of com- 
mittees in the precincts of Newburgh, apprising him that 
persons dangerous to the cause were lurking in that neigh- 
bourhood, and requesting him to detach twenty-five men 
under a certain lieutenant acquainted with the woods, ** to 
aid in getting some of th|»se rascals apprehended and 
secured.” 

While city and ^ountry were thus agitated by appre- 
hensions of danger, internal and external, other arrivals 
swelled the number of ships^ in fhe bay of New York to 
one hundred and thirty, men-of-war and transports. They 
made no movement to ascend the Hudson, but anchored off 
Staten Islani, where they landed their troops, and the hill 
sides were soon whitoped with their tents. 

In the frigate ‘ Greyhound,’ one of the ^mi^iips which 
first arrivecli came General Howe. He had preceded the 
fleet, in order to confer with Governor Tryon, and inform 
himself of the state of affairs. In a letter to his govern- 
ment he writes, “ 1 met with Governor Tryon on board of 
a ship at the Hook, and many gentlemen, fast friends of 
government, attending him, from whom 1 have the fullest 
information of the state of the rebels, * * * W^e 

passed the Narrows with three ships of war a nd ^he first 

^ Extracts from Minutes of the Committee, Am. Archiyes, 4th S« 

ri.in2. 
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division of transports, landed tho grenadiers and light 
infantry, as the ships came np, on this island, to the great 
joy of a most loyal ^people, long suffering on that account, 
under the oppression of the rebels stationed among them, 
who precipitately fled on the approach of the shipping. 
* * * There is great reason to expect a numerous 

body of the inhabitants to join the army from the province 
of York, the Jerseys and Coimecticut, who, in this time of 
universal oppression, only wait for opportunities to give 
proofs of their loyalty and zeal.” * 

Washington beheld the gathering storm with an anxious 
eye, aware that General H|owe only awaited the arrival of 
his brother, the admiml, to commence hostile operations. 
He wrote to the President of Congress, urging a call on 
the Massachusetts government for its quota of continental 
troops, and tho formation of a flying camp of ten thousand 
men, to be stationed in the J^erseys as a central force, 
ready to act in any direction as circumstances might 
require. 

On tho 2nd of July he issued a general order, calling 
upon the troops to prepare for a momentous conflict which 
was to decide their libortiesi and fortunes. Those who 
should signalize themselves by acts of bravery would be 
noticed and rewarded ; those who pro'^d craven would be 
exposed and punished. No favour would bo shown to 
such as refused or neglected tb do their duty at so important 


‘ Governor Tryon, in a letter dated about this time from on board of 
the ' Duchess of Gordon,* off Staten Island, writes : ^^^The testimony 
given by the inhabitants of the islaiu^, of loyalty to his majesty, and 
attachment tAli^-is ^^emment. I flatter myself will be general through- 
out the province, as soon as the army gets the main bod^" of the rebels 
between them and the sea; which will leave all tjie back country open 
to the command of the king’s friends, and yield a plentiful resource of 
provisions for the army, and place them in a better situation to cut off 
the rebels* retreat when forced from their stronghold.” — Am, ArcK 
5th S, i. 122. 
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ALKXAUDKl HAMILTOIT’S EABLT DATS. 

OHAPTEB LXm 

• 

First AppearanOd of Alexander Hamilton — ^His early Days — General 
HojglL Mercegf in Command of tbe« Flying Camp — ^Declaration of 
In^pendeno^Annotinced to the Army^^omfall of the King’s 
Statue. 

• 

ABOtrr ibid time, we have the first appearance in the mili< 
tary tanks of the Hcvolution, of one destined to take an 
active and distinguished p^ in public affairs, and to leave 
the inmress of his genius on the institutions of the country. 

As General Greene one day, oil his way to Washinglon’s 
head-quarters, was passing thrcfligh ^a field — then on the 
outskirts of the city, now in the heart of its busiest quarter, 
and known as “ the Park,” — he paused to notice a Pro- 
vincial company of artillery, and was struck with its able 
performances, and with the tact and talent of its com- 
mandCr. He was a mere youth, apparently about twenty 
years of age ; small in person and stature, but remarkable 
for his alert and manly bearing. It was Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Grqene was an able tactician, and quick to appreciate 
any militaiy scilnce : a little conversation 

sufficed to convince him that the youth before him bad a 
mind of no ordinary grasp and quickness, 11c invited him 
to his quarters, and from thattiipe cultivated his friendship, 

Hamilton was a native of the Island of Nevis, in the 
West Indies, and at a very early age had been put in a 
counting-hou^ at Santa C^z. H.ij nature, however, was 
aspiring. “ icontemn the groveling condition of a clerk 
to which my fortune condemns me,” writes Ije t^ youthful 
friend, and would willingly risk my life, mot^h not my 
character, to^xalt my station. . * * ♦ 1 mean to pre- 

pare the way for fulurity. I am no philosopher, and may 
bo justly said to build castles in the air ; yet wo have seen 
such schemes succeed, when the projector is constant. I 
shall conclude by sayitig, I wish there was a wax.” 

Still he applied himself with zeal and fidelity to the 
duties of his st&tion ; and suck was the precocity of his 
judgment, and his aptness at accowits, that, befori^ke was 
fon^^n years of age, he was left for a brief interval, 
during the absence of the principal, at the heajl of the 

^ AC 
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establishment. While his situation in the house gaTe him 
a practical knowledge of business, and enerience in 
&iance, his leisure hours were devoted to self^ultivation. 
He made himself acquainted with mathematics and che- 
mistry, and indulged a strong propensity to literature. 
Some early achievements of his. pen attracted attention, and 
showed such proof of talent, that it was determined to give 
him the advantages of a regular education. He was ac- 
cordingly sent to EiizabethtoWh, in the Jerseys, in the 
autumn of 1772, prepare, by a course of studies, for ad- 
mission into King’s (now Columbia) College, at New York. 
He entered the college a private student, in the latter 
part of 1773, and endeavoured, by diligent application, to 
fit himself for the medical profession. 

The contentions of the colonies with the mother-country 
gave a different direction and impulse to his ardent and 
aspiring mind. He soon signalized himself by the exercise 
of his pen, sometimes in a grave, sometimes in a satirical 
manner. On the 6th of July, 1774, there was a general 
meeting of the citizens in ‘ Fields,’ to express their 
abhorrence of the Boston Port Bill. Hamilton was present, 
and, prompted by his excited feelings and the instigation 
of youthful companions, ventured to address the multitude. 
The vigour and maturity of his intellect, contrasted vvdth 
his youthful appearance, .won the admiration of his 
auditors ; even his diminutive size^gave additional effect to 
his eloquence. 

The war, for which in his boyish days he had sighed, 
was approaching. He r^low devoted himself to military 
studies, efmec^ly pyrotebhnioe and gunnery, and fonned 
an amateur *coip8 out of a number of his feUow-lstudents, 
and the young gentleman of the city. In the month of 
March, 1776, he became captain of aiitifieiy in a Provincial 
corps, newly raised, and soon, by able drilling, rendered it 
conspicuous for discipline. 

It was while exercising his artillery company that he 
attracted, as we have mentioned, the attention of General 
Greene. Further acquaintance heighteiped the general’s 
opiniofiNlf his extraordhiaiy merits, and he took an early 
occasion to introduce him to the commander-in-chief^ "by 
whom wp shall soon find him properly appreciated. 
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A valuable accession to the army, at this anxious time, 
was Washington’s neighbour, and fonder companion-in- 
arms, Hugh Mercer, the veteran of CuUoden and Fort 
Duquesne. His mUitaiy spirit was alert as ever ; the talent 
he had shown in organizing the Virginia militia, and his 
zeal and efficiency as a member of the committee of safety, 
had been properly appreciated by Congress, and on the 5th 
of June he had received the commission of brigadier- 
general. He was greeted By Washington with the light 
hand of feUowslfip. The flying camp was about forming. 
The committee of safety of rennifylvania were foiwarding 
some of the associated militia bf t^t province to the 
Jerseys, to perform the service of the camp until the militia 
levies, specified by Congress, should arrive. Washington 
had the nomination of some continental officer to the com- 
mand.* He gave it to Mercer, of whose merits he felt sure, 
and sent him over to PaulusTIook, in the Jerseys, to make 
arrangements for the Pennsylvania militia as they should 
come in; recommending him to Brigadier-general William 
Livingston, as an officer on whose experience and judgment 
great confidence might be reposed. 

Livingston was a man inexperienced in aims, bht of 
education, talent, sagacity, and ready wit. He was of the 
New York family of %he same name, but had resided for 
some time in the Jerseys, having a spacious mansion in 
Elizabethtown, which hj had named Liberty Hall. Mercer 
and he were to consult together, and concert plans to repel 
invasions; th%New Jersey militia, however, were distinct 
from the flying camp, and only callad out for local defence. 
New Jersey’s greatest dbngar of invasion wjjS fqyn Staten 
Island, whex;g the British were throwing up*1^rks, and 
whence they might |ittempt to cross to Amboy. The flying 
camp was therefore to be stationed in the neighbourhood of 
that place. 

“ The known disaffection of the people of Amboy,” 
writes Washington, and the treachery of those on Staten 
Island, who, after the fairest professions, have shown 
themselves our most inveterate enemies, have induced me 
to give directions that all persom of known enpiify anJ 
doubtful character, should be removed from those places.” 

According to General Livingston’s humorous account, his 

2 m2’ 
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own village of Erjsabetlitown was not much more reliable, 
being peopled in ^ose agitated times by unknown, un- 
recommended strangers, giiilty-looking Tories, and very 
knavish Whigs.” • 

While danger was gathering round New York, and its 
inhabitants were In mute suspense and fearful anticipations, 
the General Congress at Philadelphia was discussing, with 
closed doors, what Jphn Adams pronounced “ The greatest 
question ever debased in America, and as great as ever 
was or will be debated among men.” Tka result was, a 
resolution passed unanimously, on the 2nd of July, “ that 
these United Colonies arb, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States.” 

“ The 2nd of July,” adds the same patriotic statesman, 
“ will be the most memorable epoch in the history of 
America, I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great anniversary festival. 
It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance, by 
solemn acts of devotion to Almighty God, It ought to be 
solemnised with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
spoi’ts, guns, bolls, bonfires, and illuminations, from one 
end 6f this continent to the other, from this time forth for 
evermore.” 

The glorious event has, indeed, given rise to an annual 
jubilee, but not on the d§.y designated bjr Adains^ The 
fourth of July is the day of national rejoicing, for on that 
day the “ Declaration of Indepemfence,” that solemn and 
sublime document,, was adopted. Tra^tio^ gives a dra- 
matic effect to its announcement. It was known to be 
under di^ussion, but the closed doers of Congress excluded 
the pbpumde!*^ They a^ited, in throngs, an api)ointed 
signal. In the steeple of the state-house '^as a bell, im- 
pc*rted twenty-three years pre'^iously from London by the 
, Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania. It bore the por- 
tentous text from Scripture : “ Proclaim liberty throughout 
all tho land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.'’ A joyous 
peal from that bell gave notice that the hill had been 
passed. It was the knell of British domination. 

Notfiefelt the importance of the event more deeply than; 
John ^Ams, for no one had been more active in prpo^ucing * 
it. We quote his words written at the moment When , 
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I look back to the year 1761, and recollect the argument 
conce 2 ?img writs of assistance M the superior court, which 
1 have hitherto considered as the commencement of the 
controversy between Great Britain and America, and run 
through the whole period from that time to this, and recol- 
lect the series of political events, the chain of causes and 
effects, I am surpised at the suddenness, as well as the 
greatness of this revolution ; Great Britain has been filled, 
with folly, America with wisdom.” 

His only regret was, that the Declaration of Independence 
had not been made sooner. “ Had it been made seven 
months ^o,” said he, “ we shotdd have mastered Quebec, 
and been in possession of Canada, and might before this 
hour have formed alliances with foreign states. Many 
gentlemen in high stations, and of great influence, have 
been duped by the ministerial bubble of commissioners to 
treat, ‘and have been sloV and languid in promoting 
measures for the reduction of that province.” 

Washington hailed the Declaration with joy. It is true, 
it was but a formal recognition of a state of things which 
had long existed, but it put an end to all those temporizing 
hopes of reconciliation which had clogged the military 
action of the country. 

On the 9th of July,€ie caused it to be read at six o’clock 
in the evening, at the head of, each brigade of the army. 

The general hopes,” said he, in his orders, “ that this 
importemt event will serve as a fresh incentive to every 
officer and so^ier, to act with fidelity and courage, as 
knowing that now the peace and safety of his countiy de- 
pend, under God, solely on Ae success of qgr asms; and 
that he is now .in the service of a state possess!® of suffi- 
cient power 18 reward his merit, and advance him to the 
highest honours of a* free country,” 

The excitable populace of New York were not content 
with the ringing of bells to proclaim their joy. There was 
a leaden statue of George III. in the Bowling Green, in 
front of the fort. Since kingly rule is at an end, why retain 
its effigy? On the same evening, therefore, the statue was 
pulled down ^ilaid the shouts of th«p multitude, smiin'okGn 
up to be run into bullete “ to be used in the cans *f inde- 
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Some of the soldiery having been implicated in this 

n nlar effervescence, Washington censured it in general 
srs, as having hiuch the appearance of a riot and a want 
of discipline, and the army was forbidden to indulge in any 
irregularities of the kind. It was his constant effort to 
inspire his countrymen in arms with his own elevated idea 
of the cause in which they were engaged, and to make them 
feel that it was no ordinary warfere, admitting of vulgar 
passions and perturbations. ^ “ The general hopes and 
trusts,” said he, “ that every officer and m^n will endeavour 
so to live and act as becomes a Christian soldier, defending 
the dearest rights and liberties of his country.”* 


CHAPTEE LXVm. 

Arrival of more Ships — Movements of the 'Phoenix* and the 'Rose'*— 
Panic in the City— Hostile Ships up the Hudson— Stir of War along 
the River — General George Clinton, and the Militia of Ulster County 
— Fresh Agitation of New York — ^Arrival of Lord Howe. 

The exultation of the patriots of New York, caused hy the 
Declaration of Independence was soon overclouded. On 
the X2th of July several ships stood in from sea and joined 
the naval force below. Every nautical movement was now 
a matter of speculation and alarm, and all the spy-glasses 
in the city were incessantly reconnoitring the bay. 

“ The enemy are now in the harbour,” writes an Ame- 
rican officer, “ although they havfe not yet ventured them- 
selves within gunshot of the city, but we hourly expect to 
be called into action. The whole army is out between two 
and thr^ every morning at ^heir respective alarm posts^ 
and rememf ffiere until sunrise. 1 am morally certain that 
it will not be long before we have an enga^ment.” 

Scarce had this letter been peimed, when two ships of 
war were observed getting under way and standing toward 
the city. One was ^e ' I^hosnix,’ of forty guns ; we other 
the ‘ TOse/ of twenty guns, commanded by Captain Wal*^ 
lace, of unenviable renown, who had marauded the New 
England coast, and domineered over Rhode Island, The 
ftroop§y|ere immediately at their alarm postft; It was about 

I Orderly-book, July 9, Sparks^ iiL 456. 
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half-past three o’clock in the afternoon as the ships and 
three tenders came sweeping up the bay with the advan- 
tage of wind and tide, and shaped »their course up the 
Hudson. The batteries of the city and of Paulus Hook on 
the opposite Jersey shore opened a fire upon them. They 
answe^ it with broadsides. There was a panic through- 
out the city. Women and children ran hither and thither 
about the streets, mingling their shrieks and cries with the 
thundering of the cannon. ** The attack has begun ! The 
city is to be destroyed ! ^hat will become of us ?” 

The ‘ Phoenix ’ and the ‘ Eose ’ continued their course 
up the Hudson. They had m^ely fired upon the batteries 
as they passed, and, on their part, had sustained but little^ 
damage, their decks having ramparts of sand-bags. The 
ships below remained in sullen quiet at their anchors, and 
showed no intention of following them. The firing ceased. 
The fear of a general attack upon the city died away, and 
the agitated citizens breatlied more freely. 

Washington, however, apprehended this movement of 
the ships might be with a different object. They might be 
sent to land troops and seize upon the passes of the High- 
lands. Ports Montgomery and Constitution were far from 
complete, and were scantily manned. A small force might 
be suflicient to surprise tliom. . The ships might intend 
alst) to distribute &ms among the Tories in the river coun- 
ties, and prepare them to oo-operate in the apprehended 
attack upon New Yofk. 

Thus thinking, the moment Washington saw these ships 
standing up the river he sent off an express to put General 
Mifflin on the alert, who was stationed with his Phila- 
delphia troops at Fort Washington and Kjj|g|a^ridge. The 
same exj^ss carried a letter from him tome New York 
Convention, at Jhat time holding its sessions at White 
Plains, in Westchester County, apjjrising it of the impend- 
ing danger. His immediate solicitude was for the safety 
of Forts Constitution and Montgomery. 

Fortunately George Clinton, the patriotic legislator, had 
recently been appointed brigadier-general of the militia of 
Ulster and Orange Counties. Called to his native state 
by his military duties in this tfene of danger, J|e«had only 
remained in Congress to vote for the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, and then hastened home. He was now ftt New 
Windsor, in Ulster County, just above the Highlands. 
Washington wrote to him on the afternoon of the 12th, 
urging him to collect as great a force as possible , of the 
New York militia, for tji|d protection of the Highlands 
against this hostile irruption, and to solicit aid, if requisite, 
from tho western parts of Connecticut. “ I have the 
strongest reason to believe,” added he, “it will be abso- 
lutely necessary, if it were only to prevent an insunection 
of your own Tories.” / ' ^ 

Long before the receipt of Washington’s ’"letter Clinton 
had been put on the alert, ^bout nine o’clock in the morr 
s ing of the 13th an alarm gun from his brother at Fort Con- 
stitution thundered through the echoing detik^ of the 
mountains. Shortly afterwards two river sloops .ame i.o 
anchor above the Highlands, before the general’s residence. 
Their captains informed him that Now York bf»d been 
attacked on the preceding afternoon. They had ocen the 
cannonade from a distance, and judged, from the subsequent 
firing, that tho .enemy’s ships were up tho river as far fis 
King’s Bridge. 

Clinton was as prompt a soldier as he had been an in- 
trepid legislator. The neighbouring militia wore forthwith 
put in motion. Three regiments were ordered out; one 
was to repair to Fort Montgomery, anotter to Fort Consti- 
tution, the third to rendezvous at Newburgh, just above 
the Highlands, ready to hasten to the assistance of 
Constitution should another signal be given. All the other 
regiments under his command were to he prepared fi»i- 
service at a moment’s notice. In ordering these hasty 
levies, howe^g^^ was as considflrate as he was energetic. 
The colonels w^ directed to leave the frontier«.'';>mpanies 
at home to protect the country against the Indians, and 
some men out of each company to guard against internal 
enemies. 

Another of his sagacious measures was to send expresses 
to all the owners of sloops and boats twenty miles up the 
west side of the river to haul them off so as to prevent their 
grounding. Part of them were to be re^y to carry over 
the militm^ the forts; tRe rest were ordered down to 
ifott Constitution, where ar chain of them might be drawn* 
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across the narrowest part of the river, to be set on fire 
should the enemy’s ships attempt to pass. 

Having made these prompt arrangeihents, he proceeded 
early in the afternoon of the saipe day, with about forty of 
his neighbours, to Fort Constitution; whence leaving 
some with his brother, he pushed down on the same 
evening to Port Montgomery, where he fixed his head- 
quarters, as being nearer the enemy and better situated 
to discover their motions. 

Here, on following day (July 14th), he received 
Washington’s letter, written twp days previously ; but by 
ill If time he had anticipated itsr orders, and stirred up the 
vhoi^ country. On that same etening, twp or throe 
hundred of th.e hardy Ulster yeomanry, roughly equipped, 
part of one of the regiments he had ordered out, marched 
.nto Fort Montgomery, headed by their colonel (Wood- 
h 'V). Farly the next meming five hundred of another 
Tpo-ime. i anived, and he was told that parts of two other 
"'Og *1 >uts were on the way. 

“ j men,” writes he to Washington, “turn out of 
their liarvest fields to defend their country with surprising 
alacrity. The absence of so many of them, howefver, at 
time, vhen their harvests are perishing for want of 
tlj' dokie, will gijj^atly distress the country. I could 
v'lsr, therefore, that a less number might answer the 
pnipose.” 

t )n no one could this prompt ^nd brave gathering of the 
5 -'omanry produce a more gratifying effect, than upon the 
commander-fli-chief ; and no one could be more feelingly 
alive, in the midst o£ stepi military duties, to the appe^ 
in behalf of the peaceful interests of the huflU^aman. 

While liRi vigilant Clinton was preparing to defend the 
passes of the Highlands, danger was growing more immi- 
nent at the mouth of the Hudson, 

New York has always been a city prone to agitationa 
That into which it was thrown on ti^ afternoon of the 
12th of July, by the broadsides of the ‘Phoenix’ and the 
‘ Rose,’ was almost immediately followed by another. On 
the eiame evening, there was a gg^eat booming of 4 ^nnon, 
with clouds of smoke, from the shipping at anchor at 
Staten Island. Every spy-glass was again in reguisdiion. 
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The British fleet were saluting a ship of the line, just 
arrived from sea. She advanced ^ndly, eve^y naan-of- 
war thundering a csalute as she passed. . At her fbretop 
mastrhead she bore St. George’s flag. It is the admiial^s 
ship!” cried the nautic^tl men on the look-out at the 
Battery. “It is the admiral’s ship !” was echoed from 
mouth to mouth, and the word soon flew throughout the 
city, “ Lord Howe is come !” 


CHAPTEE LXrX. 

V 

Precautions against Tories — Setret Committees —Beblaration of Lord 
Howe — His Letter to the Colonial Oovemora—His Letter to Wash- 
ington rejected — Interview between the British Adjutant-General 
and Colonel Reed — Reception of the Adjutant-General by Washington 
—The * Phcenix ’ and * Rose * in the Tappan Sea and Haverstraw Bay 
— Arming of the River Yeomanry — G^rge Clinton at the Gates of 
the Highlands. 

Loro Howe was indeed come, and affairs now appeared to 
be approaching a crisis. In consequence of the recent 
conspiracy the Convention of New York, seated at White 
Plains in Westchester county, had a secret committee 
stationed in New York for the purpose of taking cognizance 
of traitorous machinations. To this committee Washington 
addressed a letter the day after his loVdship’s arrival, sug- 
gesting the policy of removing from the city and its 
environs, “ all persons of known disaffection and enmity 
to the cause of America ;” especially those confined in 
jail for treasonable offences, who might becQcne extremely 
dangerous in case of an attack and alarm. He took this 
step withi^g^jjit reluctance; lAit f§lt compelled to it by 
circumstancesT The late conspiracy had shown him that 
treason might be lurking in his camp.^^And he was well 
aware that the city, and the neighbouring country, espe- 
cially Westchester county, and Queens and Suffolk counties 
on Long Island, abounded with “ Tories,” ready to rally 
imderthe royal st&dard whenever backed by a command- 
ing force. 

In consequence of his sa^estion, thirteen persons in 
confinement for traitoiws offences, were removed to the 
of Litohfield, in Connecticut. Among the number 
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was the late mayor ; but as bis offence was not of so deep 
a dye as those whereof the rest stood charged, it was 
recommended by the president of the Oonvention that he 
should be treated with indulgence. 

The proceedings of Lord Howe soon showed the policy 
of these precautions. His lordship had prepared a decla- 
ration addressed to the t)eople at large, informing them 
of the powers Tested in his brother and himself as commis- 
sioners for restoring pe^e ; and inviting communities as 
well as individuals, who, in the tumult and disasters of 
the times had deviated from their allegiance to the crown, 
to merit and receive pardon/by a prompt return to their 
duty. It was added, that proper* consideration would b^ 
had of the services of all who should contribute to the 
restoration of public tranquillity. ^ 

His lordship really desired peace. According to a con- 
temporary, he came to America “ as a mediator, not as a 
destroyer,” ‘ and had founded great hopes on the efficacy 
of this document in rallying back the people to their 
allegiance ; it was a sore matter of regret to him, there* 
fore, to find that, in consequence of his tardy arrival, his 
invitation to loyalty had been forestalled by the.Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

StUl it might l^ve an effect in bringing adherents to the 
royal standard ; he sent a flag on shore, therefore, bearing 
a circular letter, written in •his civil and military capacity, 
to the colonial gowemor, requesting him to publish his 
address to the people as widely as possible. 

We ha'fc heretofore shown the tenacity with which 
Washington, in big correspondence with Generals Gage 
and Howe, exacted the ^consideration an4^ference due to 
him as^«ommander-in-chief of the American armies; he 
did this not fipom official pride and punctilio, but as the 
guardian of American rights and dignities. A further 
step of the kind was yet to bd taken. The British 
officers, considering the Americans in arms as rebels with- 
out valid commissions, were in the habit of denying them 
all military title. Washington’s general officers had urged 
him not to submit to this tacit indignity, but to reject all 

1 Letter of Mr. Demus de Berdt to Mr. Joseph Reed. Am. Archives, 
m Series, i. 372. 
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lettiers directed to him without a speoidoation of h:e official 
rank. 

^ occasion now presented for the adjustment of this 
matter. Within a day or two an officer of the British 
najpy, Lieutenant Brown, came with a flag from Lord 
H^we, seeking a conference wi^h Washington. Colonel 
B^d, the adjutant-general, embarked in a barge, and met 
hiin half-way between Governor’s and Staten Islands. The 
lieutenant informed him that he^as the bearer of a letter 
fixim Lord Howe to Mr^ Washington. ColonoI Reed replied 
that he knew no such person iu the American ^rmy. The 
/lieutenant produced and obered the letter. It was ad- 
dressed to George Washington, Esquire. He was in- 
formed that it could not be received with such a direction. 
The lieutenant expressed much concern. The letter, he 
said, was of a civil rather than a military nature — ^Lord 
Howe revetted he had not arrived sooner — he had great 
powers — it was much to be wished the letter could be 
received. 

While the lieutenant was embarrassed and agitated, 
Heed maintained his coolness, politely declining to receive 
the letter, as inconsistent with his duty. They parted ; 
but after the lieutenant had been rowed some little dis- 
tance, his barge was put about, and Ke6d waited to hear 
what further he had to say, .It was to ask by what title 
•Oemral — but, catching himself, Mr. ^^ashington chose to 
be addressed. 

Beed replied, that the general’s station in th^iarmy was 
well known ; and they could not be at a loss as to the 
primer mode of addressing him, espedlally as this matter 
lUBkabeen discu^iSfl in the preceding summer, of,;^hioh, he 
presumed, the admifal could not be igno^t. T^he lieu- 
tenant again expressed his disappointment and regret, and 
their interview closed. „ 

On the 19th, an aide-de-camp of General Howe came 
wi^ a flag, and requested to know, as there appeared to 
be an otetacle to a correspondence between the two 
gehmnls, whether Colonel Batterson, the British a^utant- 
genar^ eiicfld be admitted 4o an interview with General 
W^ljmgton* Colonel Beed, who met the flag, consented 
iu nasn^^^f the general, and pledged his honour for 
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safety of tihe adjutant-general during the interview, which 
was nxed for the following morning. 

At the appointed time, Colonel Keed and Colonel Webb, 
one of Waimmgton’s aides, met the flag in the harbour, took 
ColoPel Patterson into their barge, and escorted him to 
town^ pass^ in front qf the grand battery. The cus- 
tomary precaution of blindfolding was dispensecT with ; and 
there was a lively and sociable conversation the whole way. 
N'V^ashington received the^jutant-general at head-quarters 
with much fofm and ceremony, in full military array, with 
his officers and guards about him. 

Colonel l^atterson, addressing him by the title of y(mf% 
eoccelkiwy, endeavoured to explain the address of the letter 
as consistent with propriety, and founded on a similar 
address in the previous summer, to General Howfe. TTrnt 
General Howe did not mean to derogate from the respect 
or rank of General Washington, but conceived such an 
address consistent with what had been used by ambassadors 
or plenipotentiaries where difficulties of rank had arisen. 
He then produced, but did not olfer, a letter addressed to 
George Washington, Esquire, &o? &o., hoping that the 
et ceteras, which implied everything, would reihove all 
impediments. 

Washington rejtied, that it was true the et ceteras im- 
plied everything, but they, also implied anything. His 
letter alluded to, of. tjio previous summer, was in reply to 
one addressed in like manner. A letter, he added, ad- 
dressed to ^ person acting in a public c^racter, should 
have some inscription to designate it from a mere private 
letter; and he should absolutely decline any letter ad- 
dressed ^himself as a private person, wB8h it related to 
bis public^tati<m. 

Colonel Patterson, finding the letter would not be received, 
endeavoured, as far as he could recolleot, to communicate the 
scope of it in the course of a somewhat desultory conversa- 
tion. What he chiefly dwelt upon was, that Lord Howe and 
his< brother had been specially nominated commissionezs for 
the promotion bf peace, wluch was esteemed a mark of 
favour and reg^d to America ; ^hat they had great powers, 
and would derive the highest pleasure from efiecting an 
aQQommodation ; and he oonduded - by addipg, that he 
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wisked his visil: to he considered as making the first 
advance towards thatcdesirable object. * 

Washington replied that, by what had appeared (al- 
luding, no doubt, to Lord i^we’s circular), their powers, 
it would seem, were only to grant pardons. Now those 
who had cointnitted no fault needed no pardon ; and such 
was the case with the Americans, who were only defending 
what they considered their indisratable rights. 

Colonel Patterson avoided a tBscussion of this matter, 
which, he observed, would open a very wide field ; so here 
the conference, which had ^en conducted on both sides 
with great courtesy, terminated. Ibe colonel look his 
leave, excusing himself from partaking of a collation, 
having made a late breakfast, and was again conducted to 
his boat. He expressed himself highly sensible of the 
courtesy of his treatment, in having the usual ceremony of 
blindfolding dispensed with. 

Washington received the applause of Congress and of 
the public for sustaining the dignity of his station. His 
conduct in this particu^r was recommended as a model to 
all American officers in corresponding with the enemy; 
and Lord Howe informed his government that, thence- 
forward, it would be politic to change the superscription of 
his letters. ^ ^ *' 

In the mean time the irruption of the * Phoenix * and 
the * Bose ’ into the waters of the l^idson had roused a 
belligerent spirit along its borders. The lower part of that 
noble river is commanded on the eastern side ky the bold 
woody heights of Manhattan Island and Westchester 
County, and o^JJie western side by tie rooky cliffs of the 
Palisades. Beyond those cliffs, the river expa^u^ into a 
succession of what may almost be termed Jakes ; first, the 
Tappan Sea, then Haverstraw Bay, then the Bay of Peek- 
skill ; separated from each other by long stretching points, 
or high beetling promontories, but affording ample sea- 
room and safe anchorage. Then come the redoubtable 
Highlands, that strait, fifteen miles in length, where the 
ri’^r bends its course, narrow and deep, between rocky 
mountains. Ho who has comUiatid of Ibat 

K td defile,” said an old navigator, “ may at any time 
tile the^Hudson.” 
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The New York ConYention, aware of Hie imxieiidiiig 
danger, despatched military envoys to stir up the yeomanry 
along the river, and order out ]^itia! Powder and ball 
were sent to Tarrytown, before which the hostile ships 
were anchored, and yeoman troops were stationed there 
and along the neighbouring shores of the Tappan Sea. In 
a little while the militia of Duchess County and Cortlandt’s 
Manor were hastening, rudely armed, to protect the public 
stores at Peekskill, and movnt guard at the entrance of the 
Highlands. ^ 

No one showed more zeal in this time of alaim than 
Colonel Eierre Van Cortlandt,^of tm old colonial family, 
'which held its manorial residence* at the mouth of the 
Croton. With his regiment he kept a dragon watch along 
the eastern shore of the Tappan Sea and Ilaverstraw Bay ; 
while equal vigilance was maintained night and day along 
the western shore, from N/ack quite up to the Donderberg, 
by Colonel Hay and his regiment of Haverstraw. Sheep 
and cattle were driven inland, out of the reach of maraud. 
Sentinels were posted, to keep a look-out from heights and 
headlands, and give the alarm should any boats approach 
the shore, and rustic marksmen were ready to asseinble in 
a moment, and give them a warm reception, 

The ships of wa# which caused this 'alarm and timnoil, 
lay quietly anchored in the bread expanses of the Tappan 
Sea and Haverstraw ^ay ; shifting their ground occasion- 
ally, and keeping out of musket-shot of the shore, appa- 
rently slee^^g in the summer sunshine, with aVnlngs 
stretched above their docks ; while their boats were out 
taking soundings quitfe up^ the Highlands^vidently pre- 
paring for^urther operations. At night, too, their larges 
were heara rowjpg up and down the river on mysterious 
errands ; perriaugers, also, paid them furtive visits occa- 
sionally ; it was surmised, with communications and ajap- 
plies from Tories on shore. 

While the ships were anchored in Haverstraw Bay, on© 
of the tenders stood into the Bay of Peekskill, and beat up 
within long’^hot of Fort Monfgomery, where General 
George Clinton was ensconcedwith six hundred of the 
mUitia of Orange and Ulster counties. As the tender 
approached, a thirty-two pounder was brought to range 
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upoB her. The baU passed Ihrough her quarter ; where- 
upon she put about, and ran round ihe point of the Bbn- 
derberg, whore her boat landed, plundered a soHtary house 
at the foot of the mountain, and left it in flames. The 
marauders, on their way back to the Ships, were seyeiely 
^galled by rustic marksmen froi^ a neighbouring promon- 
toiy. 

The ships, now acquainted with the channel, moved up 
within six miles of Fort Morrirgomery. Oeneral Clinton 
apprehended they might mean to take advadtage of a dark 
night, and slip by him in vjthe deep shadows of the moun- 
. tains. The shores were high and bold, the river was deep, 
the navigation of course safe and easy. Once above the 
Highland;, they might ravage the country beyond, and 
destroy certain vessels of war which were being constructed 
at Poughkeepsie. 

To prevent this, he stationed a guard at night on the 
furthest point in view, about two miles and a half below 
the fort, prepared to kindle a blazing Are, should the ships 
appear in sight. Large piles of dry brushwood, mixed 
with combustibles, were prepared at various places up and 
down the shore opposite to the fort, and men stationed to 
set Are to them as soon as a signal should be given from 
the lower point. The fort, therefore, \ihile it remained in 
darkness, would have a fair cliance with its batteries as the 
ships passed between it and these conflagrations. ' 

A private committee, sent up by the New York Conven- 
tion, had a conference with the general, to dejrise farther 
means of obstructing tho passage of ships uj) the river. 
Fire-rafts were to be brought from Poughkeepsie, and kept 
at hand readier action. These were to be hashed two 
together, with chains between old sloops^filleowith com- 
bustibles, and sent down with a strong wind and tide, to 
drive upon the ships. An iron chain, also, was to be 
stretched obliquely across the river from Fort Montgomory 
to the foot of Anthony’s Nose,* thus, as it were, chaining 
up the gate of the Higlilands. 

For a protection beloW the Highlands, it was proj^sed 
to etniiov w|iale*boats about the coves and promontories of 
Tappan Sea and Haverstraw Bay, to reconnoitre the 
etieinyr cruise abopt at night, carry intelligent^ from post 
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to post, seize any river craft that might bring the ships 
supplies, and cut off their boats when attempting to land. 
Galleys, also, were prepared, with nine-pounders mounted 
at the bows. • 

Colonel Hay of Haverstraw, in a letter to Washington, 
rejoices that the national Qongress are preparing to protect 
this great highway of the country, and anticipates that the 
banks of the Hudson were about to become the chief 
theatre of the war, • 

NOTE. 

Thb Van Cobtlandt Family. — jTwo members of this old and 
honourable family were conspicuous^ patriots throughout the Revo-^ 
lution. Pierre Van Cortlandt, the father, at this time about 56 years 
of age, a staunch friend and ally of George Clinton, was member of the 
first I^ovincial Oongi'ess, and pi'esident of the Committee of Public 
Safety. Governor Tryon bad visited him in his old manor-house at the 
mouth of the Croton, in 1774, and made him offers of Royal favours, 
henours, grants of laud, &c., if he would abandon the popular cause. 
His offers were nobly rejected. The Cortlandt family suffered in con- 
sequence, being at one time obliged to abandon their manorial resi- 
dence: but the head remained true to the cause, and subsequently 
filled the office of Lieutenant-governor with great dignity. 

His son Pierre, mentioned In the above chapter, and then about 
’B? years of age, had likewise resisted the overtures of Tryon,* destroy- 
ing a minor’s commission in the Cortlandt militia, which he sent him. 
Congress, in 1775, rajule him lieutenant-colonel in the Continental 
service, in which capaAty wo now find him, acquitting himself with 
Ksl and ability. 


CHAPTEE LXX. 

Question of command between Gates and Schuyler — Condition of the 
Army at Crown Point — Discqiitent and departure of Sullivan — For- 
tifications at Ticonderoga — The question of ooiZiLiand adjusted — 
Secret Dpsontouta — Sectional Jealousies in the Army- — Southern 
Troops — Smallwood's Macaroni Battalion — Connecticut Light-horse. 

While the security of the Hudson from invading ships was 
claiming the attention of Washington, he was equally 
anxious to prevent an irruption of the enemy from Canada. 
He was grieved, therefore, to find there was a clashing of 
authorities between the generals who had charge of the 
northern frontier. Gates, on hij^ way to take contfnandof 
the army in Canada, had heard with surprise in Albany of 
its retreat across the New York frontier* He still coUf 
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sidered it Tmder his orders, a^ad was pocoeding to act 
accordingly, when General Schuyler observed, that 
resolution of Congress, and the instructions of Washington, 
applied to the army only wl^ile in Canada ; the moment it 
retreated within the limits of New York, it came within 
his (Schuyler^s) command. A letter from Schuyler to 
Washington, written at the time, says: ‘‘If Congress 
intended that General Gates sh<^d command the Nor&em 
army, wherever it may be, as he assures me they did, it 
ought to have been signified to me, and 1 should then have 
immediately resigned the command to him ; but until such, 
^intention is properly comifcyed to me, I never can. I 
must, therefore, entreat* your Excellency to lay this letter 
before Congress, that fliey may clearly and explicidy 
signify their intentions, to avert the dangers and evils that 
may arise from a disputed command.” 

That there might be no dekiy in the service at this 
critical juncture, the two generals agreed to refer the 
question of ccunmand to Congress, and in the mean time to 
act in concert. They accordingly departed together for 
Lake Champlain, to prepare j^ainst an anticipated invasion 
by Sir Guy Caxleton. They anived at Crown Point on^ 
the 6th of July, and found there the wrecks of the army 
recently driven out of Canada. Theyihad been harassed 
in their retreat by land ; their transportation on the lake 
had been in leaky boats, without awnings, where the sicjk, 
suffering from small-pox, lay on Straw, exposed to a 
burning July sun; no food but salt pork, often rancid, 
hard biscuit or unbaked flour, and scarcely aiy medicine. 
Not more than six thousand meiv>had« reached Crown Point, 
and half of *f5ose were on the sick list; the shattered 
remains of twelve or fifteen very fine battaliWiiS. Some 
few were sheltered in tents, some under %heds, and others 
in huts hastily formed of bushes ; scarce one of which but 
contained a dead or dying man. Two thousand eight 
hundred were to be sent to a hospital recently established 
at the south end of Lake George, a distance of fifty mileB ; 
when they^were gone, with those who were to row them 
in boatfi^ tJtere would rem^ but the shadow of an aimy«* 

1 Col^ John TrambulTs Autobiography, p. 285, appendix. 

0 
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In a council of war, it was determined that, under pre- 
sent circumstances, the post of Crown Point was not 
tenable; neither was it capable o£ being made so this 
summer, without a force greatly superior to any they 
might reasonably expect; and that, therefore, it was 
expedient to fall back^ and take a strong position at 
Tioonderoga. 

General Sullivan had4|teen deeply hurt that Gates, his 
former inferior in rank, ;:^ould have been appointed over 
him to the command of the army in Canada ; considering 
it a tacit intimation that Ccmgress did not esteem him 
competent to the trust whidli had devolved upon hinft, 
He now, therefore, requested leave of absence, in order to 
wait on the commander-in-chief. It was granted with 
reluctance. Before departing, he communicated to the 
army, through General Schuyler, his high hnd grateful 
sense of their exertions tn securing a retreat from Canada, 
and the cheerfulness with which his commands had been 
received and obeyed. 

On the 9th of July, Schuyler and Gates returned to 
Tioonderoga, accompanied by Arnold,^ Instant arrange- 
ments were made to encamp the troops, and ‘land Qie 
artillery and stores as fast as they should arrive. Great 
exertions, also, w%re made to strengthen the defences of 
the place. Colonel John ^Trumbull,’ who was to have 
accompanied Gates to Canada as adjutant-general, had 
been reconnoitring flie neighbourhood of Tioonderoga, and 
had pitchy upon a place for a fortification on the eastern 
side of the lake, directly opposite the east point of Ticon- 
deroga, where Fort ♦Indtpendence was subsequently built. 
He ^o advised the erection of a work On ’S lofty eminence, 
the temfftiation of a mountain ridge, which separates Lake 
George from l^ake * Champlain. His advice was unfor- 
tunately disregarded. The emifience, subsequently called 
Mount Defiance, looked down upon and commanded the* 
narrow parts of both lakes. We shall hear more of it 
hereafter. 

Preparations were made, also, to augment the naval 
force on the lakes. Ship carpenters from the Eastern States 
were employed at Skenesborough, to build the hulls of 
jgalleys and boats, which, when launched, were to be sent 

2n2 
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down to Ticouderoga for equipment and armament, under 
the superintendence of General Arnold. 

Schuyler soon returned to Albany, to superintend the 
general concerns of the northeyn department. He was inde- 
fatigable in procuring and forwarding the necessary mate- 
rials and artillery for the fortification of Ticonderoga. 

The question of command between him and Gates was 
apparently at rest. A letter from|fie President of Congress, 
dated July 8th, informed GeneratGatos, that, according to 
the resolution of that body under which ho had been ap- 
pointed, his command was to^lly independent of Genem 
fechuyler, while the army wok in Canada^ but no longer. 
“ Congress had no design to divest General Schuyler of the 
command while the troops were on this side of Canada, 

To Schuyler, under the same date, the President writes : 
“The Congress highly approve of your patriotism and 
magnanimity in not suffering any difference of opinion to 
hurt the public service. 

“ A mutual confidence and good understanding are at 
this time essentially necessary, so that I am persuaded they 
will take place oi^all occasions between yourself and Ge- 
neral Gates.” 

Gates professed himself entirely satisfied with the expla- 
nation he had received, and perfectly ^disposed to obey 
the commands of Schuyler. “^l am confident,” added ho, 
“ we shall, as the Congress wish, go band in hand to prq- 
mote the public welfare.’' 

Schuyler, too, assured both Congress and \Yashington, 
“ that the difference in opinion between Gates and himself 
had not caused the least ill-will, nor interrupted that har- 
mony necessary subsist between their officers.” 

Samuel Adams, however, who was at that tinlfe®in Con- 
gress, had strong doubts in the matter.' 

“ Schuyler and Gates afe to command the troops,” writes 
he, “ the former while they are without, the latter while 
they are within, the bounds of Canada. Admitting these 
generals to have the accomplishments of a Marlborough, or 
a Eugene, I cannot conceive that such a disposition of them 
will be attended with any^ood ofiects, unless harmony 
subsists between them. Alas, I fear this is not the case f 
Already disputes have arisen, which they have referred to 
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Congress; and, althougli they affect to treat each other 
with a politeness becoming their rank, in my mind, alter- 
cations between commanders who have pretensions nearly 
equal (I mean in point of command), forbode a repetition 
of misfortune. I sincerely wish my apprehensions may 
prove groundless.’* ^ • 

We have a letter before us, also written to Gates, by his 
friend Joseph Trumbull^ commissary-general, on whoso 
appointment^ of a deputy, the question of command had 
arisen. Trumbull’s letter was well calculated to inflame 
the jealousy of Gates. ‘*I find you are in a cursed situ% 
tion,” writes he; “your authority at an end; and com- 
manded by a person who will be willing to have you 
knocked in the head, as General Montgomery was, if he 
can have the money chest in his power.” 

Governor Trumbull, fpo, the father of the commissary- 
general, observes subsequently : “ It is justly to be expected 
that General Gates is discontented with his situation, find- 
ing himself limited and removed from the command, to be 
a wretched spectator of the ruin of the army, without power 
of attempting to save them.”* We shall have frequent oc- 
casion hereafter to notice the discord in the service caused 
by this rankling ^scontent. 

As to General Sullivan, who repaired to Philadelphia 
and tendered his resignation, the question of rank which 
had aggrieved him, was explained in a manner that induced 
him to continue in service. It was universally allowed 
that his repeat had been ably conducted through all kinds 
of difficulties and disasters. 

A greater source of solicitude to Washington than this 
jealousy Jpietween commanders, was the sectional jealousy 
springing up among the troops. In a letter to Schuyler 
(July 17th), he says, “ I must entreat your attention to do 
away the unhappy and pernicious distinctions and jealousies 
between the troops of different governments. Enjoin this 
upon the officers, and let them inculcate and press home to 
the soldiery, the necessity of order and harmony among 
those who are embarked in one common cause, and^mutually 
contending for all that freemeif hold dear.” . 

^ S. Adams to R. H. Lee. Am. Arch. 5th Series, i. 347. 

* Gov. Trumbull to Mr. William Williams. * 
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Nowhere were these sectional jealousies more pievalent 
than in the motley army assembled from distant quarters 
under Washington’s own command. Eeed, the adjutant- 
general, speaking on this subject, observes : “ The Southern 
troops, comprising the regiments south of the Delaware, 
looked with very unkind feelings on those of New England : 
especially those from Connecticut, whose peculiarities of 
deportment made them the objects of ill-disguised derision 
among their fellow-soldiers.” * ^ 

Among the troops thus designated as Southern, were 
fnme from Virginia under & Major Leitch; others from 
Maryland, under Colonel- Smallwood ; others from Delaware 
led by Colonel Haslet. There were four continental bat- 
talions from Pennsylvania, commanded by Colonels Shee, 
St. Clair, Wayne and Magaw ; and provincial battalions, 
two of which were severaUy commanded by Colonels Miles 
and Atlee. The continentsd battalion, under Colonel Shee, 
was chiefly from the city of Philadelphia, especially the 
officers; among whom were Lambert Cadwalader and 
William Allen, members of two of the principal, and most 
amtocratio families, and Alexander Graydon, to whose 
ihemoirs we are indebted for some graphic pictures of the 
times. 

These Pennsylvania troops were under the command of 
Brigadier-general Miffiin, whcf, in the preceding year, had 
aotS as Washington’s aide-de-camp ar.d afterwards os qudr- 
termaster-general. His townsman and intimate, Graydon, 
characterizes him as a man of education and cultivated 
manners, with a groat talent at ^haranguing; highly ani- 
mated in his appearance,' full of activity and apparently of 
fire; but rather too much of a bustler, harassing. his men 
unnecessarily. “ He assumed,” adds Graydon, “ a little of 
the veteran from having been before Boston.” His troops 
were chiefly encamped near King’s Bridge, and employed 
in constructing works at Fort Washington. 

Smallwood’s Maryland battalion was one of the brightest 
in iMDint of equipment. The soarlet and buff uniforms of 
those Southerners contrasted vividly with the rustic altire 
of tlie yeoman battalions frdhi the Their officers^ tooj 


>' life of Reed^ vol. L p. 239. 
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looked down upon their Connecticut compeers, who could 
only be distinguished from their men^by v/earing a cockade. 
“ There were none,” says Gray don, “ by whom an unofficer- 
like appearance and deportment could be tolerated less than 
by a city-bred Marylander ; who, at this time, was distin- 
guished by the most fashionable cut coat, the most 7tiacaroni 
cocked-hat, and hottest blood in the Union.” Alas, for the 
homespun-clad officers from Connecticut Kiver ! 

The Penngylvania regiment under Shee, according to 
Oraydon, promoted balls and other entertainments, in con- 
tra^stinGtion to the fast-days ^nd sermons, borrowed from 
New England. There was nothing of the puritanical spirft 
amcHIg the Pennsylvanian soldiery. 

In the same sectional spirit, he speaks of the Connecticut 
light-horse ; “ Old-fashioned men, truly irregulars ; whether 
their clothing, equipments, or caparisons were regarded, it 
would have been difficult to have discovered any circum- 
stance of uniformity. Instead of carbines and sabres, they 
generally carried fowling-pieces, some of them veiy long, 
such as in Pennsylvania are used for shooting ducks. Hero 
and there one appeared in a dingy regimental of scarlet, 
with a triangular, tarnished laced hat. These* singular 
dragoons were v(jjunteers, who came to make a tender of 
their services to the commander-in-chief. But they staid 
Hot long in New York. As.such a body of cavalry had not 
been counted upon,»there was in all probability a want of 
forage for their yoefes, which, in the spirit of ancient knight- 
hood, thej* absolutely refused to descend from; and as the 
general had no use for cavaliers in his insular operations, 
they were forthwith* diAiissed, with suitable acknowledg- 
ments fqjc their truly chivalrous ardour,” ‘ 

The troops thus satirized were a body of between four 
and five hundred Connecticut light-horse, under Colonel 
Thomas Seymour. On an ^appeal for aid to the Governor 
of their State, they had voluntarily hastened on in advance 
of the militia, to render the most speedy succour. Sup- 
posing, f^om the suddenness and urgency of the call upon 
their services, that they were immediately to be called 
into action, and promptly to«!retum home, they*had come 


^ Graydou's Memoirs, p. 155. 
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off in such haste, that many were unprovided even with a 
blanket or a cliange qf clothing. 

Washington speaks of them as being for the most part, 
if not all, men of reputation «;nd property. They were, in 
fact, mostly ffinners. As to their sorry jades^ they were 
rou^ country horses, such as fanners keep, not for show, 
but seiwice. As to their dingy regiment^s, wo quote a 
word in their favour from a writer of that day : “ 8ome of 
these worthy soldiers assisted m their present uniforms at 
the reduction of Louisburg, and their ‘lan^ cheeks and 
war-worn coats’ are viewed «with more veneration by their 
honest countrymen thaga if they were glittering nabobs 
from India, or bashaws with nine tails.” ^ ^ 

On arriving, their horses, from scarcity of forage, had to 
be pastured about King’s Bridge. In fact, Washington 
informed them that, under present circumstances, they 
could not be of use as horsemen ; on which they concluded 
to stay, and do duty on foot till the arrival of the new 
levies.* In a letter to Governor Trumbull (July 11), 
Washington observes : “ The officers and men of that corps 
have manifested so firm an attachment to the cause we are 
engaged *’in, that they have consented to remain here till 
such a body of troops are marched from your colony as 
will bo a sufficient reinforcement, so as to admit of &eir 
leaving this city with safety.. # ♦ * They have the 

additional merit of determining to stay, even if they ^xe 
obliged to maintain their horses at their own expense.” ® 

In a very few days, however, the troopers, ou being re- 
quested to mount guard like other soldiers, grew restless 
and uneasy. Colonel Seymour ancf his brotl ler field-officers, 
therefore, addressed a note to Washington, stating.that, by 
the positive laws of Connecticut, the light-horse were ex- 
pressly exempted from staying in garrison, or doing duty 
on foot, apart from their horses ; and that they found it 
impossible to detain their men any longer under that idea, 
they having come “ without the least expectation or pre- 
paration for such services.” They respectfully, ^therefore, 
asked a dismission in form. Washington’s bnef reply 
shows that he was nettled by their conduct : — t 

1 Am. Archives, 5th Series, i. 175. • Wehb to Gov. Trumbull. 

% ^ Am. Archives, 5th Series, i. 192. 
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“ Gentlemen, — ^In answer to yours of this date, I can 
only repeat to you what I said last njght, and that is, that 
if your men think themselves exempt from the common 
duty of a soldier — will not mount guard, do garrison duty, 
or service separate from their horses — ^they can no longer 
be of any use here, where horse cannot be brought to action, 
and I do not care how soon they are dismissed.” 

In fact, the assistance of these troops was much needed ; 
yet he apprehended the exdinption from fatigue and garri- 
son duty whiot they demanded as a right woiSd, if granted, 
set a dangerous example, to others, and bo productive of 
many evil consequences. , • 

In the hurry of various concerns he directed his aide-de- 
camp, Colonel Webb, to write in his name to Governor 
Trumbull on the subject. 

Colonel Seymour, on his return home, addressed a long 
letter to the governor explanatory of his conduct. “ I 
can’t help remarking to your honour,” adds he, “that it 
may with tnith be said, General Washington is a gentleman 
of extreme care and caution ; that his requisitions for men 
are fully equal to the necessities of the case. # * * # 
I should have stopped here, but am this moment informed 
that Mr. Webb, (general Washington’s aide-de-camp, has 
written to your honour something dishonourable to the 
light-horse. Whatever it may be I know not ; but this I 
do know, that it is a general observation both in camp and 
country, if the butterflies and coxcombs were away from 
the army, we should not be put to so much difficulty in 
obtaining men of common sense to engage in the defence 
of their country .” ' * • 

As to the Connecticut infantry which had been furnished 
by Governor Trumbull in the present emergency, they 
likewise were substantial farmers, whose business, he ob- 
served, would require their return, when the necessity of 
their further stay in the army should bo over. They were 
all men of simple rural manners from an agricultural State, 
where great equality of condition prevailed; the officers 
were elected by the men out of their own ranks; they 
were their own neighbours, and every way their equala 


^ Am. Archives, 5th Series, i. 513. 
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All tills, as yet, was but little understood or appreciated 
by the troops from ^e South, among whom militoy rank 
was more defined and tenaciously observed, and where 
the officers were men of the cities, and of more aristocratio 
habits. 

We have drawn out from contemporary sources these 
few' particulars concerning the sectional jealousies thus 
early springing ui> among the troops from different States, 
to show the difficulties with which Washington had to con- 
tend at the outset, and which formed a growing object of 
solicitude throughout the i;est of his career. 

‘ John Adams, spoakipg of the violent passions, and dis- 
cordant interests at work throughout the country, from 
Florida to Canada, observes : “ It requires more serenity 
of temper, a deeper understanding, and more courage than 
fell to the lot of Marlborough, to ride in this whirlwind.”* 

CHAPTER LXXI. 

Southern Cruise of Sir Henry Clinton — Fortifications at Charleston — 
Arrival there of General Lee — Battle at Sullivan's Island — Wash- 
ington ^announces the result to the Army. 

Letters from General Lee gave Washington intelligence 
of the fate of Sir Henry Clinton’s expedition to the South ; 
that expedition which had been the subject of so much 
surmise and perplexity. Sir Henrj’' th his cruise along ‘the 
coast had been repeatedly foiled by Lee. First, as we have 
shown, when he looked in at New York; next, when he 
paused at Norfolk in Virginia; ^and .lastly, when he made^ 
a bold attempt at Charleston in South Carolina ; for scarce 
did his ships appear off the bar of the harbout® than the 
omnipresent Lee was marching his troops into the city. 

Within a year past, Charleston had been fortiffed at 
various points. Fort Johnson, on James Island, three 
miles from the city, and commanding the breadth of the 
channel, was garrisoned by a regiment of South Carolins 
regulars, under Colonel Gadsden, A strong fort had 
recentl]^ been constructed nearly opposite, on the south- 
west pomt of Sullivan’s IiHand, about six miles below the 

- ♦ * Am,. Archives, 4th Series, v. 1112, 
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city. It was mounted with twenty-six guns, and garrisoned 
by three hundred and seventy-five xegalsiY^ and a few 
militia, and commanded by Colonel W2liam Moultrie, of 
South Carolina, who had constrticted it. This fort, in con- 
nection with that on James Island, was considered the key 
of the harbour. # 

Cannon had also been mounted on Haddrell’s Point, on 
the mainland, to the north-yest of Sullivan’s Island, and 
along the bay front of the town. 

The arrival of General Lee gave great joy to the people 
of Charleston, ^rom his high reputation for militaiy'- skill 
and experience. According to his awn account, in a letter 
to Washington, the town on his arrival was “ utterly de- 
fenceless.” He was rejoiced, therefore, when the enemy, 
instead of immediately attacking it, directed his whole 
force against the foi^t on SnlHvan’s Island. ‘‘He has lost 
an opportunity,” said Lee, “ (such as I hope will never 
occur again) of taking the town.” 

The British ships, in fact, having passed the bar with 
some difficulty, landed their troops on Long Island, situated 
to the east of Sullivan’s Island, and separated from, it by a 
small creek called the Breach. Sir Henry Clinton medi- 
tated a combined atg^ack with his land and naval forces on 
the fort commanded by Moultrie ; the capture of which, he 
thought, would insure the reduction of Charleston. 

The Americans immediately threw up works on the 
north-eastern extremity of Sullivan’s Island, to prevent the 
passage of the enemy over the Breach, stationing a force of 
•regulars and militia there, under Colonel Thompson. 
General Lee encamped on Haddrell’s Point, on the main- 
land, to tfa^ north of the island, whence he intended to keep 
up a communication by a bridge of boats, so as to be ready 
at any moment to aid either Moultrie or Thompson. 

Sir Heniy Clinton, on the other hand, had to construct 
batteries on Long Island, to oppose those of Thompson and 
cover the passage of his troops by boats or by the ford. 
Thus time wis consumed, and the enemy were, from the 
1st to the 28 th of June, preparing for the attiwsk ; their 
troof»s suffering from the intense heat of the smi on the 
burning sands of Long Island, and both fleet and army com- 
plaining of brackish water an^ scanty and bad provisions. 
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At length on the 28th of June, the Thunder bomb com- 
menced the attack^ throwing shells at the fort as the fleet, 
under Sir Peter Parker, advanced. About eleven o'clock 
the ships dropped their anchors directly before the front 
battery. “ I was at this time in a boat," writes Lee, “ en- 
deavouring to make the island; but the wind and tide 
being violently against us, drove us on the main. They 
immediately commenced the most furious fire I ever heard 
or saw. I confess I was in pain, from tlio Jittle confidence 
I reposed in our troops ; the officers being all boys, and 
the men raw recruits. Viihat augmented my anxiety was, 

' that wo had no bridge^ finished for retreat or communica- 
tion ; and the creek or cove which separates it from the 
continent is near a mile wide. I had received, likewise, 
intelligence that their land troops intended at the same 
time to land and assault. I neyer in ipy life felt myself so 
uneasy; and what added to my uneasiness was, that 1 
knew our stock of ammunition was miserably low. 1 had 
once thought of ordering the commanding officer to spike 
his guns, and, when his ammunition was spent, to retreat 
with as little loss as possible. However, I thought proper 
previously to send to town for a fresh supply, if it could 
possibly be procured, and ordered mv aide-de-camp, Mr. 
Byrd (who is a lad of magnanimous courage), to pass over 
in a small canoe, and reportdhe state of the spirit of the 
garrison. If it had been low, I should have abandoned all 
thoughts of defence. His report was flattering. I then 
determined to maintain the post at all risks, and passed the 
creek or cove in a small boat, in order to animate the gart 
rison in propria persona ; but I ^und they had no occasion 
for such an encouragement. « 

“ They were pleased with my visit, and assured me they 
never would abandon the post but with their lives. The 
cool courage they displayed astonished and enraptured me, 
for 1 do assure you, my dear general, I never expeiienced 
a better fire. Twelve full hours it was continued with- 
out intermission. The noble fellows who were mortally 
wounded conjured their brethren never to* abandon the 
standard of liberty. Thoie who lost their limbs deserted 
not their posts. Upon the whole, they acted like Bomans 
in the third century.” 
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Much of the foregoing is corroborated by the statement 
of a British historian, “ While the continued fire of our 
ships,” -writes he, ^ seemed sufficient to sbake the fierce- 
ness of the bravest enemy, and daunt the courage of the 
most veteran soldier, the return made by the fort could not 
fail calling for the respect as well as of highly incommoding 
the brave seamen of Britaii/. In tho midst of that dreadfid 
roar of artillery they stuck with the greatest constancy and 
firmness to their guns, fired •deliberately and slowly, and 
took a cool and^eftective aim. The ships suffered accord- 
ingly, they were tom almost to pieces, and the slaughter 
was dreadful. Never did Britii^ valour shine more con- 
^icuous, and never did our man‘ne,*in an engagement of 
the same nature with any foreign enemy, experience so 
rude an encounter.” * 

The fire from the ships did not produce the expected 
effect. The fortifications were low, composed of earth and 
palmetto wood, which is soft, and makes no splinters, and 
the merlons were extremely thick. At one time there was 
a considerable pause in tho American file, and the enemy 
thought the fort was abandoned. It was only because the 
powder was exhausted. As soon as a supply could*be for- 
warded from the mainland by General Lee the fort resumed 
its fire with still nJDre deadly effect. Through unskilful 
pilotage several of the ships ran aground, where one, the 
frigate ‘ Acteon,’ remained ; the rest were extricated with 
difficulty. Those whicSB'bore the brunt of the action were 
much cut up. One hundred and seventy- five men were 
killed, and nearly as many wounded. Captain Scott, com- 
manding the ‘ Experiment#’ of fifty guns, lost an arm, and 
was otherwise wounded. Captain Morris, commanding the 
‘Acteon,’ -f^as slain. So also was Lord Campbell, late 
governor of the province, who served as a volunteer on 
board of the squadron. 

Sir Henry Clinton, with two thousand troops and five or 
six hundred seamen, attempted repeatedly to cross from 
Long Island and co-operate in the attack upon the fort, 
but was as often foiled by Colonel Thompson with his bat- 
tery of two cannons and a body^of South Carolina j-angers 

* Hist. Civil War in America. Dublin. 1779. Annual Eegister. 
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and North Carolina regulars. “Upon the whole,” says 
Lee, “ the South and North Carolina troops and Virginia 
rifle battalion we have here are admmMe soldiers.” 

The combat slackened before suns^, and ceased before 
ten o’clock. Sit Peter Parker, who had received a severe 
contusion in the engagement, then slipped his cables and 
drew off his shattered ships to Five Fathom Hole. ‘ The 
‘ Acteon ’ remained aground. 

On the following morning Sir Henry Clinton made 
another attempt to cross from Long Island to Sullivan’s 
Island, but was again repulsed, and obliged to take shelter 
behind his breastworks. ‘Sir Peter Parker, too, giving up 
all hope of reducing the fort, in the shattered condition of 
his ships, ordered that the ^ Acteon ’ should be set on fire 
and abandoned. The crew left her in flames, with the 
guns loaded and the cololirs flying. The Americans 
boarded her in time to haul down her colours and secure 
them as a trophy, discharge her guns at one of the enemy’s 
ships, and load three boats with stores. They then aban- 
doned her to her fate, and in half an hour she blew up. 

Within a few days the troops were re-embarked from 
Long Island; the attempt upon Charleston was for the 
present abandoned, and the fleet once more put to sea. 

In this action — one of the severesttvin the whole course 
of the war — ^the loss of the Americans in killed a|id wounded 
was but thirty-five men. Colonel Moultrie derived the 
greatest glory from the defence of Slfllivan’s Island ; though 
the thanks of Congress were voted as well to General Lee, 
Colonel Thompson, and those under their conimand. 

“ For God’s sake, my dear gei^eral^” writes Lee to Wash- 
ington, “ urge the Congiess to furnish me with a thousand 
cavalry. With a thousand cavalry I could msure the 
safety of these southern provinces ; and without cavalry I 
can answer for nothing. From want of this species of 
troops we had infallibly lost this capital, but the dilatoii- 
ness and stupidity of the enemy saved us.” 

The tidings of this signal repulse of the enemy came 
most opportunely to Washington, when he was apprehend- 
ing an^attack upon New York, He writes in a familiar 
vein Schuyler on the Subject. “ Sir Peter Porker and 
his fleet got a severe drubbing in an attack upon our works 
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on Sullivan’s Island, just by Charleston, in South Carolina ; 
a part of their troops, at the same time, in attempting to 
land, were repulsed.” He assumed 'a different tone in 
announcing it to the army in a general order of the 21st 
July. “ This generous exam^e of our troops, under the 
like circumstances with us, the general hopes will animate 
eve^ officer and soldier td imitate, and even outdo them, 
when the enemy shall make the same attempt on us. With 
such a bright example before us of what can be done by . 
brave men fighting in defence of their country, we shall 
be loaded with a double share of shame and infamy if we 
do not acquit ourselves with codrage, and manifest a deter-?* 
mined resolution to conquer or die.*' 


CHAPTEE LXXIL 

Putnam's Military Projects — Ctfevaux-de-frise at Fort Washington — 
Meditated Attack on Staten Island — Arrival of Ships — Hessian 
Reinforcements— Scotch Highlanders— Sir Henry Clinton and Lord 
Cornwallis— Putnam's Obstructions of the Hudson — The ‘ Phoenix * 
and ' Hose ' attacked by Row Galleys at Tarrytown — General Order 
of Washington on the subject of Sectional Jealousies — Profane 
Swearing prohibited in the Camp — Preparations against*’ Attack — 
Levies of Yeomanry — George Clinton in command of the Levies 
along the Hudson — ^arms of the People of New York — Benevolent 
Sympath^f Washington — Tho * Phoenix ' grappled by a Fire-ship — 
The Shipiivacuate the Hudson. , 

General Putnam, b8ftde his bravery in the, field, was 
somewhat of a mechanical projector. The batteries at Fort 
Washington had proved ineffectual in opposing the passage 
of hostile ships up th^ H^fdson. He was now engaged on 
a plan for obstructing the channel opposite the fort, so as 
to prevent the passing of any more ships. A letter from 
him to General Gates (July 2Gth) explains his project. 
“We are preparing chevaux-de-frise, at which we make 
great despatch by the help of ships, which are to be sunk 
— a scheme of mine which you may be assured is very 
simple ; a plan of which I send you. The two ships’ stems 
lie towards each other, about seventy feet apart. Three 
largSilogs, which reach from ship to shij), are fai^ned to 
them. The two ships and lop^stop the river two hundred 
and eighty feet. Tlie ships are to be 6unk,^and when 
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hauled down on one side, ihe pricks will be raised to a 
proper height, and they must inevitably stop the river, if 
the enemy will let ns sink them.” 

It so happened that one Ephraim Anderson, adjutant to 
the second Jersey battalion,' had recently submitted a pro 
iect to Congress for destroying the enemy’s fleet in the 
harbour of New York. He had attempted an enterpri^fe of 
the kind against the British ships in the harbour of Quebec 
during the siege, and, according to his own account, would 
have succeeded, had not the enemy discovered his inten- 
tions, and stretched a cable across the mouth of the 
^harbour, and had he not accidentally been much burnt. 

His scheme was favourably entertained by Congress, 
and Washington, by a letter dated July 10th, was in- 
structed to aid him in carrying it into effect. Anderson, 
accordingly, was soon at work at New York constructing 
fire-ships, with which the fleet was to be attacked. Simul- 
taneous with the attack, a descent was to be made on the 
British camp on Staten Island, from the nearest point of 
the Jersey shore, by troops fi om Mercer’s flying-camp, and 
by others stationed at Bergen under Major Knowlton, 
Putnamc favourite officer for daring enterprises. 

Putnam entered into the scheme as zealously as if it had 
been his own. Indeed, by the tenour ofVhis letter to Gatos, 
already quoted, he seemed almost to consider it ip. “ The 
enemy’s fleet,” writes ho, “ noW lies in the bay, close under 
Staten Island. Their troops i^ossestf’ fio land here but the' 
island. Is it not strange that those invincible troops, who 
were to lay waste all this country with their fleets and 
anny, are so fond of islands and 4 )eninsulas, and dare not 
put their feet on the main ? But I hope, by the blessing of 
God, and good friends, we shall pay them a visit* on their 
island. For that end we are preparing fourteen fire-ships 
to go into their fleet, some of which are ready charged and 
fitted to sail, and I hope soon to have them all fixed.” 

Anderson, also, on the 31st July, writes from New York 
to the President of Congress : “ I have been for some time 
past very assiduous in the preparation of fire-ships. Two 
are already complete, and hauled off into the stream 
more will be off to-morrow, *and the residue in a very short 
time. In my next, I hope to give you a particular account 
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of Wgeneral conflagration, as everything in my power shall 
be exerted for the demolition of thp enemy’s fleet. I ex- 
pect to taJce an active part, and be an instrument for that 
purpose. I am determined (God willing) to make a con- 
spicuous figure among them, by being a ‘burning and 
shining light,* and thereby serve my country, and have 
the honour of meeting the approbation of Congress.” ' 

Projectors are subject to disappointments. It was im- 
possible to construct a suiflbient number of fire-ships and 
galleys in titne. The flying-camp, too, recruited but 
slowly, and scarcely exceeded three thousand men; thg 
combined attack by fire, and swq;rd had therefore to be 
given up, and the “ burning and shining light ** again failed 
of conflagration. 

Still, a partial night attack on the Staten Island encamp- 
ment was concerted by Mercer and Knowlton, and twice 
attempted. On one occasion they were prevented from 
crossing the strait by tempestuous weather, on another by 
deficiency of boats. 

In the course of a few days arrived a himdred sail, with 
large reinforcements, among which were one |housand 
Hessians, and as many more were reported to bo on the 
way. The troops were disembarked on Staten Island, and 
fortifications throwti up on some of the most oommauding 
hills, ^ , 

All projects of att£||^ upon the enemy were now ont of 
the question. Indeed, some of Washington’s ablest ad- 
visers questioned the policy of remaining in J^ew York, 
where liey might be entrapped as the British had been in 
Bpstoh. Eeed, the adjut^t-general, observed that, as the 
communication by the Hudson was interrupted, there was 
nothing nfiw to keep them at New York but a mere point 
of honour ; in the meantime, they endangered the loss of 
the army and. its milit4i:y stores. Why should they risk 
so much in defending a city, while the greater part of its 
inhabitants were plotting their destruction? His advice 
was, tibat, when they ^uld defend^ibe city no longer, they 
should evacuate and nizm it, and retire from ManWtan 
Isloitll^ dzQuid avoid any general action, or indded an;^ 

* Am. Archives, ^ Series, i. 155. * 
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action, unless in view of great advantages; and shotld 
make it a war of posts. 

During the latter fjart of July and the early part of 
August, ships of war with thejr tenders continued to arrive, 
and Scotch Highlanders, Hessians, and other troops to he 
landed on Staten Island. At the beginning of August, the 
squadron with Sir Homy ClintAn, recently repulsed at 
Charleston, anchored in the bay. “ His coming,” writes 
Colonel Heed, was as unexpected as if he had drc^ped 
from the clouds.” He was accompanied by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and brought three thousand troops. 

^ In the mean time, Putnam^s contrivances for obstructing 
the channel had reached *their destined place. A letter dated 
Fort Washington, August 3rd, says: “ Four shms chained 
and boomed, ivith a number of amazing large chevaux-de- 
frise, were sunk close by the fort under command of 
General Mifflin, which fort mounts thirty-two pieces of 
heavy cannon. We are thoroughly sanguine that they 

g he ships up the river] never will be able to join the 
ritish fleet, nor assistance from the fleet be afforded to 
them ; so that we may set them down as our own.” 

Another letter, written at the same date from Tarrytown, 
on the borders of the Tappan Sea, gives an account of an 
attack made by six row-galleys, upon^” the ^ Phoenix ' and 
‘ Eose.’ They fought bravely for two hours, hulling the 
ships repeatedly, but sustaining g^^vt damage in return ; 
until their commodore, Colonel Tupper, gave the signal to 
draw off, “ Never,” says the 'writer, “ did men behave 
with more* firm, determined spirit, than our little crews. 
One of our tars, being mortally wounded, cried to his 
companions : * I am a dying man ; revenge my blood, 
boys, and cany me alongside my gun, that I^may die 
there,^ We were so preserved by a gracious Providence, 
that in all our galleys we had Imt two men killed and 
fburteen wounded, two of which are thought dangerous. 
We hope to have another touch at those pirates before 
they leave our river ; which God prosper !” 

Such was the belligerent spirit plevailing Hud* 

son. ^ 

llie force of the enemy collected in the neigbu^hood 
of New York was about l^irty thousand men ; that of tbs 
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Americans a little more than seventeen thousand, hut was 
subsequently increased to twentj’- thousand, for tlie most 
part raw and undisciplined. One-fourth were on the 
sick list with bilious and putrid fevers and dysentery; 
others were absent on furlough or command ; the rest 
had to be distributed ov^r posts and stations fifteen miles 
apart. 

The sectional jealousies prevalent among them, were 
more and more a subject* of uneasiness to Washington. 
In one of hfs general orders he observes: “It is with 
great concern that the general, understands that jealousi^ 
have arisen among the troops froni the different provinces, 
and reflections are frequently thrown out which can only 
tend to irritate each other, and injure the noble cause in 
which we are engaged, and which we ought to support 
with one hand and one heart. The general mo6lt earnestly 
entreats the ofiioers and* soldiers to consider the conse- 
quences ; that they can no way assist our enemies more 
effectually than by making divisions among ourselves; 
that the honour and success of the army, and the safety of 
our bleeding country, depend upon harmony and good 
agreement with each other; that the provinces are all 
united to oppose the common enemy, and all distinctions 
sunk in the namS of an American. To make this name 
honourable, and to preserve the liberty of our country, 
ought to be our onlj^fimulation ; and he will be the best 
soldier and the best patriot, who contributes most to this 
glorious work, whatever be his station, or from whatever 
part of the continent he may come. Let all distinction of 
nations, countries arid pibvinces, therefore, be lost in the 
jpenerous contest, who shall behave with the most courage 
against the enemy, and the most kindness and good- 
humour to each other. If there be any officers or soldiers 
so lost to virtue and a love of their country, as to continue 
in such practices after this order, the general assures them, 
and is authorized by Congress to declare to the whole 
am;$r/fhat such perspxis shall be» severely punished, and 
dismissed from the service with disgrace.” 

urgency of such a geneml order is apparent in that 
eat‘ty|>eriod of our confederation, when ite various parts 
had not as yet been sufficientlv welded togethei^to acquire 

♦ # 0 2 
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a thorough feeling of nationality ; yet what an enduring 
lesson does it furnish every sta^ of our Union ! \ 

We subjoin another of the general orders issjued in Ihk 
time of gloom and anxiety : — « 

V That the troops may have an opportunity of attending 
pilbiic worship, as well as to take^j^ome rest filter the great 
fatigue they have gone through, the generjd, in fiiture, 
exbuses them from fati^e duty on Sundays, except at the 
shrp-yards, or on special occasions, untU further orders. 
The general ' is sorry to be informed, that the° foolish and 
^oked practice of profane ^cursing and swearing, a vice 
heretofore little known ,in an American army, is growing 
into fashion. He hopes the ofheem will, by 6:£ample as 
well as influence, endeavour to check it, and that both 
they and tlie men will reflect, that we can have little 
hope of th# blessing of Heaven on our arms, if we insult 
it by our impiety and folly. Added to this, it is a vice so 
mean and low, without any temptation, that every man of 
sense and character detests and despises it.” ^ 

While W^hiiigton thus endeavoured to*; elevate the 
minds of his soldiery to the sanctity of the cause in which 
they were engaged, he kept the most watohfol eye upon 
the movements of the enemy. Beside their great supe- 
riority in point of numbers as well as discipline; to his own 
crude and scanty legions, they* possessed a vast advantage 
in their fleet. “ They would not b^iAalf the enemy they 
are,” observed Colonel Eeed, “ if they were once separated 
from their ships.” Every arrival and departure of these, 
therefore, was a subject of speculation and conjecture. 
Aaron Burr, at that time in Nevir Ycftrk, aide-de-camp to 
General Putnam, speaks, in a letter to an uncle, of tUrty 
transports, which, under convoy of three frigates, had put 
to sea bn the 7th of August, with the intention of sailing 
round Long Island and coming through the Sound, and 
thus investing the city by the North and East Itivers. 

Xiiey are then to land on both sides of the island,” 
wntefl he, **join their #foroes, and draw a line atarioss, 
witioh will hem us in, and totally cut off all commnnica- 
affor which, they wSl have their own ftin.” He 
^ 'fMedy ^k» Aug^ 3, as cited by Sparks. Writings of Wiudung** 
toi^/ysd. 
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adds : *‘Tlibyliold in the utmost contempt. Talk of 
foicing all our lines without firing a gun. The bayonet is 
their pride. . They have forgot Bunker’s Hill.” ‘ 

In uiis emergency, Washington wrote to General Mercer 
for 2,000 men from the flying camp. Colonel Smallwood’s 
l^^lion was immediately furnished as a part of them. 
The Convention of the State ordered out hasty levies of 
country militia, to form temporary camps on the shore of 
the Sound, amd on that of the Hudson above King’s Bridge, 
to annoy the enemy, should they attempt to land from 
their ships on either of these Vaters. Others were sent fb 
reinforce the posts on Long Tslantl. As King’s County on 
Long Island was iioted for being a stronghold of the dis- 
affected, the Convention ordered that should any of the 
militia of that county refuse to serve, they shopld be dis- 
armed and secured, and their possessions laid waste. 

Many of the yeomen of the country, thus hastily sum- 
moned from the plough, were destitute of arms ; in lieu of 
which they were ordered to bring with them a shovel, 
spade, or pickaxe, or a scythe straightened and fastened to 
a pole. This rustic army may have provoked the thought- 
less sneers of city scoffers, such as those cited by Graydon ; 
but it was in truth, one of the glorious features of the Ee- 
volution, to be thus aided in its emeigencies by “ hasty 
levies of husbandmeg/|® * • 

* Am. Archives, 5th Series, i. 887. 

* G^eneral orders, Aug. 8th, show the feverish state of affairs in the 
city. As the movements of the enemy, and intelligence by deserters, 
give the utmost reason to beKeve that the great struggle in which we 
are contending for everything dear to us and our posterity is near at 
hand, the ^neral most earnestly recommends the closest attention to 
the state of the men’s arms, ammunition, and flints ; that if we should 
be suddenly called to action, nothing of this kind may be to provide. 
And he does most anxiously exhort both officers and soldiers not to be 
out of their quarters or encampments, especially in the morning, or 
upon the tide of flood. 

A flag in the daytime, or a light at night, in the fort on Bayard’s 
HiU, w4ih three guns from the same place fired quick but distinct, is to 
be consiidered as a signal for the troops to repair to their alarm postSj 
and prepare for action. And that the alarm may be moreeeffectually 
given, the drunia are immediately to Seat to arms upon the signal being 
given from Bayatd’s Hill.. This order is not to be considered as coun* 
termanding the firing two guns at Fort George, as fonflerly ' ordered. 
That is also to be done on on alarm^ut the flag iglLnot bo hoisted at 
rile old. head-quarters in Broadwa^’^Am. Arc^iives, 5th Series, i. 913. 
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By the authority of the New York Conventioii, Wash- 
ington had appomted«^General George Clinton to the com- 
mand of the levies on both sides of the Hudson. He now 
ordered him to hasten down with them to the fort ji^st 
erected on the north side of King’s Bridge, leaving two 
hundred men under the oommaad of a brave and alert 
officer to throw up works at the pass of Anthony’s Nose, 
where the n^in road to Albany crosses that mountain. 
Troops of horse also were to be posted by him along the 
river, to watch the motions of the enemy. 

** Washington now made thte last solemn preparations for 
the impending condiot.* All suspected persons, whose 
presence might promote the plans of the enemy, were 
removed to a distance. All papers respecting affairs 
of State wore put up in a largo case, to be delivered to 
Congress. As to his domestic arrangements, Mrs. 'Wash- 
ington had some time previously gone to Philadelphia, 
with the intention of returning to Virginia, as there was 
no prospect of her being with him any part of the summer, 
which threatened to be one of turmoil and danger. The 
other ladies, wives of general officers, who used to grace 
and enliven head-quarters, had all been sent out of the 
way of the storm which was lowering i^vor this devoted 
city. 

Accounts of deserters, and ‘other intelligence, infonned 
Washington on the 17th, that a great*43any of the enemy’s 
troops had gone on board of the transports ; that three days^ 
provisions had been cooked, and other steps taken, indi- 
cating an intention of leaving Statpn Inland. Putnam, also, 
came up from below, with word that at least otoe-fourth of 
the fleet had sailed. There were many conjectures at head- 
quarters, as to whither they were bound, or whether they 
had not merely shifted their station ; everything indicated, 
however, that affairs were tending to a crisis. 

The “ hysterical alarms ” of the peaceful inhabitants of 
New York, which had provoked the soldierlike impatience s 
and satirical sneers of Lee, inspired different sentimejfl^ 
in the benevolent heart of Washington, and produced the 
following lettw to the New^ork Convention : — 

“ When i consider that the city of New York will, in all 
human probability, very sook be the scene of a bloody con? 
flict, 1 cannQt\)ut view the ^at numbers of women, chit 
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dren, and infirm persons remaining in it, with the most me- 
lancWy concern. When the men-of-war (the ‘ Phoenix * and 
* Bose *) passed up the river, the shrieks and cries of these 
poor creatures running every way with their children, 
were truly distressing, and 1 fear they will have an un- 
happy effect upon the ears and minds of our young and 
inexperienced soldiery.* Can no method he devised for 
their removal ?** 

How vividly does this call to mind the compassionate 
sensibility ef his younger days, when commanding at 
Winchester, in Virginia, in time of, public peril; and 
melted to “deadly sorrow” by the ^^supplicating tears eof 
the women, and moving petitions of the men,” As then, 
he listened to the prompt suggestions of his own heait ; 
and, without awaiting the action of the Convention, issued 
a proclamation, advising the inhabitants to remove, and 
requiring the officers and soldiery to aid the helpless and 
the indigent.. The Convention soon responded to his 
appeal, and appointed a committee to effect these purposes 
in the most humane and expeditious manner. 

A gallant little exploit at this juncture, gave a fillip to 
the spirits of the community. Two of the fi»e-ships re- 
cently constructed, went up the Hudson to attempt the 
destruction of tile ships which had so long been domineer 
i?S waters. One succeeded in grappling the 

‘ Kioenix,* and wo^d soon have set her in flames, but in 
the daS^kness got ta*T.eeward, and was cast loose without 
effecting any damage. The other, in making for the 
‘ Eose,’ fell Joul of one of the tenders, grappled, and burnt 
her- The enterprise# was conducted with spirit, and 
thbtijgh Trailed of its main object, had an important effect. 
The cdtnmanders of the ships determined to abandon thos<L,, 
waters where their boats were fired upon by the very 
yeomanry whenever they attempted to land, and where 
their ships were in danger fiem midnight incendiaries 
while riding at anchor. Taking advantage of a brisk wind 
and favouring tide, they made sail early on the morning 

of the 18th of August, and stood do^ the river, keeping 
close under the eastern shore, where they supposed the 
guns from Mount Washington could not be brought to bear 
upon them* Notwithstanding this precautiqp, the * Phoe- 
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nix’ was thrice hulled by shots from the fort, and one of 
the tenders once. The ‘ Bose,’ also, was hulled once by 
a shot from Burdett’s Bony, llie men on board were kept 
close, to aYoid being picked off by a party of riflemen 
posted on the river bank. The smps ffred grapenfihot as 
they passed, but without effecting any injury. Unfortu- 
nately a passage had been left open in the obstructions on 
'which General Putnam had calculated so san^nely ; it 
was to have been closed in the course of a day or two. 
Through this they made their way, guided by a deserter ; 
which alone, in Putnam’s opinion, saved them from being 
checked in their career^ and htterly destroyed by the bat* 
teries. 

CHAPTEE LXXm. 

’ The Battle of Long Island. 

The movements of the British fleet, and of the camp on 
Staten Island, gave signs of a meditated attack ; but as the 
nature of that attack was uncertain, Washington was 
obliged to retain the greater part of his troops in the city 
for its deftsnce, holding them ready, however, to be trans- 
ferred to any point ’in the vicinity. General Mifflin, with 
about five hundred of the Pennsylvania troops, of Colonels 
Sheo and Magaw’s regiments, was at King’s Bridge, ready 
to aid at a moment’s notice. Thgj^;,i>re the l>es^ disci- 
plined of any troops that I have yet seen in the army,’*' 
said General Heath, who had just reviewed them. Genei^ 
George Clinton was at that post, with about fourteen hun- 
dred of his yeomanry of the Hudl&on.* As the# Phoenix’ 
and * Bose’ had explored tho shores, and taken the sound- 
■i«ngs as far as they had gone up the river, Geneiul Heath 
thought Howe might attempt an attack somewhere above 
Kin^ps Bridge, rather than in the face of the many and 
strong works erected in and around the city, Should 
his inclination lead him this way,” adds he, “ nature has 
done much for us, and we shall, as fast as possible, add 
the strength of art. We ore pushing our works with great 
diligenoe.”*^ 


> Heath to.Washiii|ton, Aug. 17-18. 
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Bepoifts from different quarters gave Washington reason 
Ip wpprehend that the design of the enemy might he to 
land part of their force on Long Island; and endeavour to 
get possession of the heights jof Brooklyn, which over-^ 
moked STew York ; while another part should land above* 
the city, as Genei^ Heath suggested.^ Thus, various dis> 
connecW points, distant from each "other, *and a great 
extent of intervening country, had to be defended by raw 
troops, against a superior fbrce, well disciplined, and 
possessed of evety fac^ity for operating by land and water. 

General Greene, with a considerable force, was stationed, 
at Brooklyn. He had acquainted himself with all the 
localities of the island, from Hell Gate to the Narrows, 
and made his plan of defence accordingly. His troojjs 
were diligently occupied on works which he laid out, 
about a mile beyond the village of Brooklyn, and facing 
the interior of iho island, x^hence a land attack might be 
attempted. 

Brooklyn was immediately OMOsite to New York. The 
Sound, commonlj’’ called the J^t Eiver, in that place 
about three quarters of a mile in width, swept its rapid 
tides between them. The village stood on a Sind of 
peni^ula, formed by the deep inlets of Wallabout Bay on 
the north, and Go’v^tnus Cove on the south. A line of 
intr^nchments and strong redoubts extended across the 
neck peninsula, the bay to a swamp and creek 

emptying into ilie coveTu’o protect the rear of the works 
from \the enemy’s ships, a battery was erected at Red Hook, 
^e siouth-west comer of the peninsula, and a fort on 
^ove3hfior’s Island, neariy opposite. 

About two miies and a half in front of the line of in- 
trenchments and redoubts, a range of hills, densely wooded, 
extended from south-west to north-east, forming a natural 
barrier across the island. It was traversed by three 
roads. One, on the Mt of the works, stretched eastwardM 
to Bedford, and then by a pass through the Bedford Hills 
to the village of Jamaica ; another, central and direct, led 
through the woody heights to f latbush a tliird, on the 
right of the lines, passed by GowI|qii6 Covje to tlic Narrows 
and Gravesend Bay. .. 

The occupation of this range hills, and the protection 
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of its passes, had been designed by General Greene ; but, 
unfortunately, in the midst of his arduous toils, he wy 
taken down by alritging fever, which confined him to his 
bed ; and General Sullivan, just returned from Lake Cham* 
• plain, had the temporary command. 

Washington saw, that to prevent the enemy from landing 
on Long Isknd would be impossible, its great extent af- 
fording so many places favourable for that purpose, and 
the American works beingk at the part opposite to New 
York. “ However,” writes he to the rresident of Congress, 
we shall attempt to harass them as much as possible, which 
is all that we can do.” ‘ 

On the 21st came a letter, written in all haste by Briga- 
dier-general AVilliam Livingston, of New Jersey. Move- 
ments of the enemy on Staten Island had been seen from 
his camp. He had sent over a spy at midnight, who 
brought back the following intelligence. Twenty thousand 
men had embarked to make an attack on Long Island, 
and up the Hudson. Fifteen thousand remained on Staten 
Island, to attack Bergen Point, Elizabethtown Point, and 
Amboy. The spy declared that he had heard the orders 
read, and the conversation of the generals. “ They appear 
very determined,” added he, “and will put aU to the 
sword !” i 

Washington sent a copy of the letter to the New York 
Convention. On the follo\Hng morning (Aiagust 22n(l) the 
enemy appeared to be carrying^Rffiir plans into execution. 
The reports of cannon and musketry were heard from tong 
Ijsland, and columns of smoko were descri^ rising abo*^ 
the groves and orchards at a distance. The city, as usua^ 
was alarmed, and had reason to be so ; for word soon came 
that several thousand men, with artillery and light-horse, 
were landed at Gravesend ; and that Colonel Hand, sta- 
tioned there with the Pennsylvania rifle regiment, IM re- 
peated to the lines, setting fire to stacks of wheat, and 
^mher articles, to keep them from falling into the enemy’s 
bands. 

Washington Apprehended an attempt of the foe by a 
forced march, to surprise the lines at Brooklyn. He im- 
m^iately sent over a r^nforcement of six battalions. It 
aU^t he could sp^, as with the next tide the ships 
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might bring up the residue of the army, and attack the 
Oity. Five battalions more, however, were oidered to be 
ready as a reinforcement, if required. *' “ Be cool, but de- 
termined,” was the exhortaticm given to the departing 
troops. “ Bo not fire at a distance, but wait the commands 
of your officers. It is the general’s express orders, that if 
any man attempt to skulk, lie down, or 'retreat without 
orders, ho be instantly shot down for an example.” 

In justice to tjie poor fellows, most of whom were going 
for Jthe first time on a service of life and death, Washington 
observes, that “ they went off in high spirits,” and that the 
whole capable of duty evinced the same cheerfulness.* * 

Nine thousand of the enemy hacl landed, with forty 
pieces of cannon. Sir Henry Clinton had the chief com- 
mand, and led the first division. His associate officers 
were the Earls of Comwaljis and Percy, General Grant, 
and General Sir William Erskine. As their boats ap- 
proached the shore, Colonel Hand, stationed, as has been 
said, in the neighbourhood with his rifle regiment, retreated 
to the chain of wooded hiUs, and took post on a height^ 
commanding the central road lefiding from Flatbush, The * 
enemy having landed without oi)position, Ijord CoTiiwallis 
‘ was detached with ^e reserve to Flatbush, while the rest 
of the army extended itself from the ferry at the Narrows 
through Utrecht and Gravesend, to the village of Flatland. 

Lord Cornwallis, w^ln^two battalions of light-infantiy, 
Colonel Donop’s cori)s of Hessians, and six field-pieces, 
.advanced rapidly to seize upon the central pass through 
*the hills. He found Hand and his riflemen ready to make 
a vigorous defence. This* brought him to a halt, having 
been oi-der^d not to risk an attack should the pass be occu- 
pied. He took post for the night, therefore, in the village 
of Flatbush. 

It was evidently the aim of the enemy to force the lines 
at Brooklyn, and got possession of the heights. Should 
they succeed, New YoA would be at their mercy. Tte 
panic and distress of the inhabitants went on increasing. 
Most of those who could afford it, had already ifemoved to 
the country. * There was n(3?y a new cause of terror. It 


Washington to the Ps||(ident of Congress. 
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'waa nixnoTired that, should the American armj* retreat from 
the city, leave would be given for any one to sot it on fire. 
The New York Convention apprised Washington of this 
rumour, “I can assure <.you, gentlemen,” writes he in 
reply, “ that this report is not founded on the least autho- 
rity from mo. * On the contrary, I am so sensible of the 
value of such d city, and the consequences of its destruc- 
tion to many worthy citizens and their families, that nothing 
but the last necessity, and that such as ^ould justify me 
to the whole world, would induce me to give orders to Jhat 
purpose.” 

In this time of general alarm, head-quarters were be- 
sieged by applicants for safeguard from the impending 
danger; and Washington was even beset in his walks Iw 
supplicating women with their children. The patriot^ 
heart throbbed feelingly under, the soldier’s belt. Nothing 
could surpass the patience and benignant sympathy with 
which he listened to them, and endeavoured to allay their 
fears. Again he urged the Convention to carry out their 
, measures for the removal of tho^e defenceless beings. 
“ There are many,” writes he, “ who anxiously wish to 
remove* but have not the moans.” 

On the 24th, he crossed over to Brooklyn, to inspect the * 
lines and reconnoitre the noigbbournood. In this visit ho 
felt sensibly the want of General Greene’s presence, to ex- 
plain his plans and point out the/hAialities. ^ 

The American advanced posts were in the wooded hills. 
Colonel Hand, with his riflemen, kept watch over the 
central road, and a strong redoubt had been thrown up ini 
front of the pass, to check any adva\ico of the enemy from 
Flatbush. Another road leading from Flatbushto Bedford, 
by which the enemy might get round to the left of the 
work, at Brooklyn, was guarded' by two regiments, one 
Under Colonel Williams, posted on the north side of the 
ridgo, the other by a Pennsylvania rifle regiment, under 
Colonel Miles, posted on ihe south side. The enemy were 
stretched along the country beyond the chain of hills. 

As yet) Nothing had taken place but skiimishing and 
irregular firing between the outposts. It ^ras with deep 
oonoem Washington noticed a prevalent disorder and con- 
fasioU in«the camp. Thelf^ was a want of system^ smong 
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iiie offioera, and co-operation among the troops, each corps 
seeming to act independently of the rest. Few of the men 
hsd any miUtaxy except, peilshance, in bush- 
fightii^. mth IndWe. tlnaccus^med to discipline and the 
restraint of campe, they si^Hed forth whenever they pleased, 
singly or in squads, prowling about and firing upon the 
enemy, l&e hunters amr game. 

Much of tins was no dowt owing to the protracted illness 
of General Greene. 

On returning tb the city, therefore, Washington gave the 
command on Long Island to General Putnam, warning 
him, howrcver, in Ms Jptter of' inslructions, to summon the 
officers together, and ^join them to f)ut a stop to the irre- 
gularities which he had observed among the troops. Lines 
of defence were to be formed round the encampment, and 
works on the most advantageous ground. Guards were to 
be stationed on the lines with a brigadier of the day con- 
stantly at hand to see that orders were executed. Field- 
officers were to go the rounds and report the situation of 
the guards, and no one was to pass beyond the lines with- 
out a special permit in writing. At the same time, partisan 
and scouting parties, under proper officers, and with Tegular 
license, might sally forth to harass the enemy, and prevent 
their canying off tfte horses and cattle of the countiy 
people. 

Fspeoial attention wqf> ^ed to the woo^ded hills between 
the works and the enemy’s camp. The passes through 
^em were to be secured by ahattisj and defended by 
IQie best troops; who should, at all hazards, prevent the 
approach of the enemy. • The militia being the least 
tutored and experienced, might man the interior works. 

Putnam crossed with alacrity to his post. “ He was 
made happy/" writes Colonel Seed, “ by obtaining leave 
to go over. The brave old man was quite miserable at 
being kapt here.” 

In the mean time, the enemy were augmenting their 
forces on the island. Two brigades of Hessians, under . 
; Lieutenaut-g^ei^ De Heiater, were transferred from the 
icamjp oh Staten bland on the 25 th. This movement did 
|not escape the vigilant e^e of Washington^ By the aid of , 
|his telej^pe, he jm no^ced th§i,t from time to time tents ' 
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were struck ou Staten Island, and portions of the enoamp* 
ment broken up ; while ship after ship weighed anchor^ 
and dropped downoto the Narrows. 

He now concluded that the enemy were about to make 
a push with their main force for the possession of Brooklyn 
Heights. He accordingly sent over additional reinforce- 
ments, and among them Colonel John Haslet’s well-equip- 
ped and well-disciplined Delaware regiment ; which was 
joined to Lord Stirling’s brigade, chiefly composed of 
Southern troops, and stationed outside of Sthe lines. These 
were troops which Washington regarded with peculiar 
! satisfaction, on account of their soldier-like appearance 
and discipline. '■ 

On the 26th, he crossed over to Brooklyn, accompanied 
by Beed, the adjutant-general. There was much move- 
ment among the enemy’s troops, and their number was 
evidently augmented. In faiit, General De Heister had 
reached Flatbush with his Hessians, and taken command 
of the centre; whereupon Sir Henry Clinton, with the 
right wing, drew off to Flatlands, in a diagonal line to 
the right of De Heister, while the left wing, commandeji 
. by General Grant, extended to the place of landing on 
Gravesend Bay. 

Washington remained nil day, aiding General Putnam 
with his counsels, who, new to the command, had not 
been able to make himseir well ^quainted with the for- 
tified posts beyond the lines. Ii^the evening, Washington 
returned to the city, full of anxious thought. A geneiAl 
attack was evidently at hand. Where would it be made ? ^ 
How would his inexperienced tBOops stand the encounter ? 
What would be the defence of the city if assailed by the 
ships? It was a night of intense solicitude? and well 
might it be ; for during that night a plan was carried into 
effect, fhiught with disaster to &e Americans. 

The plan to which we allude was concerted by General 
Howe, the commander-in-chief. Sir Henry Clinton with 
the vanguard, composed of the choicest troops, was, by a 
joirouitous march in the night, to throw himself into the 
road leading from Jamaica to Bedford, seize upon a ph^ ' 
thresh the Bedford Hifls, within three miles of t)^ 
viUe^, apd Ikns tom the left of the American advanced 
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posts. It was prepaxM^^ to this noctomal march, that 
Sir Henry during the day had fallen back with his troops 
£rom ilathush to Flatlands, and caused jthat stir and move* 
ment wMch had attracted the notice of Washington. 

To divert the attention of Ihe Americans from this 
stealthy march on their left, General Grant was to menace 
their right dank toward Gravesend before daybreak, and 
General De Heister to cannonade their centre, where 
Colonel Hand was stationed. Neither, however, was to 
press an attack until the guns of Sir Heniy Clinton should 
give notice that he had effected his purpose, and turned 
the left jflank of the Americans ; then the latter were to be , 
assailed at all points with the utmost^vigour. 

About nine o’clock in the evening of the 26th, Sir Henry 
Clinton began his march from Flatlands with the vanguard, 
composed of light infantry. Lord Percy followed with 
the grenadiers, artillery, and light dragoons, forming the 
centre. Lord Cornwallis brought up the rear-guard, with 
the heavy ordnance. General Howe accompanied this 
division. 

It was a silent march, without beat of drum or sound of 
trumpet, under guidance of a Long Island Tory, along ^ 
by-roads traversing a swamp by a narrow causeway, and 
so. across the country to the Jamaica road. About two 
hours before daybreak, they arrived within half a mile of 
the pass through the !fodford Hills, and^ halted to prepare 
for an attack. At this jimpture they captured an American 
patrol, and learnt, to the* surprise, that the Bedfdrd pass 
^ was unoccupied. In fact, the whole road beyond Bedford, 
leading to Jamaica, ha4 be^n left unguarded, excepting by 
some light volunteer troops. Colonels Willies and Miles, 
who were atationed to the lefUef Colonel Hand, among the 
wooded hiUs, had been instructed to send out parties 
occasionally to patrol the road, but no troops had been 
stationed at .the Bedford pass. The road and pass may not 
have been included in General Greene’s plan of defence, . 
or may have been thought too far out of the way to need 
special precaution. The neglect of them, however, proved 
fatal. 

Sir Henry Clinton immediately detached a battalion ^ 
light in&nt^ to secure the pass; and, advancin^with his 
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co^s at tho first break of day, possossed Umscif of the 
hoists. He was now within three miles of Bedford, and 
his march had been undisoovered. Having passed the 
heights, therefore, ho halted his division for the soldiers 
to take some refreshment, preparatory to the morning’s 
hostilities. 

There we will leave them, while we note how the other 
divisions performed their part of the plan* 

About midnight Gener^ Grant moved from Gravesend 
Bay, vnith tho left wing, oompOsed of two'*' brigades and a 
regiment of regulars, a battalion of New York loyalists, 
< and ten field-pieces. He proceeded along tho road lead- 
ing past the Narrov^s and Qowanus Cove, towards the 
right of tho American works. A picket guard of Pennsyl- 
vanian and New York Militia, under Colonel Atleo, retired 
before him fighting to a position on the skirts of the 
wooded hills. 

In tho moan time, scouts had brought in word to tho 
American lines that the enemy wore approaching in force 
upon the right. General Putnam instantly ordered Lord 
Stirling to hasten with the two regiments nearest at hand, 
4iand hold thorn in check. These were Haslet’s Delaware, 
and Smallwood’s Maryland regiments ; the latter the mnm- 
rorm^ in scarlet and buff, who had outshone, in camp, their 
yeoman fellow-soldiers in homespun. They turned out 
with great alacrity, and Stirling pushed forward with 
them on, the road towards the I&rows. By the time hp 
had passed Gowanus Cove, dai^ight began to appear. 
Here, on a rising ground, he mot Colonel Atloo with his 
Pennsylvania Provindials, and •learned that the enemy 
were near. Indeed, their front began to appear in the 
uncertain twilight. Stirling ‘ordered Atlee to place him- 
self in ambush in an orchard on tho left of the road, and 
await their coming up, while ho formed the Delaware and 
Maryland regiments along a ridge from the road, up to a 
piece of woo^ on the top of tho hill. 

Atlee gave tho enemy two or three volleys as they ap» 
poached, and then retreated and formed in the wood on 
Lord Stirling’s left. By this time his lordship was re- 
inforced by Kiobline’s riflemen, part of whom be placed 
adong a li^odge at the foot of the hill, and part in of 
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tile wood, j&eneral Grant threw his light troops in the 
advance, ana posted them in an orchard and behind hedges^ 
extending in &ont of the Americans, and about one hundred 
and fifty yards distant. ^ 

It was now broad daylight. A rattling fire commenced 
between the British light troops and the American riflemen, 
which continued for about two hours, when the former 
retired to their main body. In the meantime, Stirling’s 
position had been strengthened by the arrival of Captain 
Carpenter with two field-pieces. These were placed on 
the side of the hill, so as to command the road and the ap- 
proach for some hundred yards. General Grant, likewise? 
brought up his artillery within three hundred yards, and 
formed his brigades on opposite hills, about six hundred 
yards distant. There was occasional cannonading on both 
sides, but neither party sought a general action. 

Lord Stirling’s object was merely to hold the enemy in 
check ; and the instructions of General Grant, as we have 
shown, were not to press an attack until aware that Sir 
Henry Clinton was on the left flank of the Americans. 

. During this time, De Heister had commenced his part of 
the plan by opening a cannonade from his cam'J) at Flaf- 
bush, upon the redoubt, at the pass of the wooded hills, 
where Hand and h?s riflemen were stationed. On hearing 
this, General Sullivan, who was within the lines, rode forth 
to Colonel Hand’s ppst to reconnoitre*. De Heister, how- 
evel*, according to the plan of operations, did not advance 
from Flatbush, but kept up a brisk fire from his artillery 
on the redoubt in front of the pass, which replied as 
briskly. At the same thue, a cannonade from a British 
ship upon the battery at Bed Hook contributed to distract 
the attention of the Americans. 

In the meantime terror reigned in New York. The vol- 
leying of musketry and the booming of cannon at early 
dawn, had told of the fighting that had commenced. As 
the morning advanced, and platoon-firing and the occasional 
discharge of a field-piece were heard in different directions, 
the terror increased. Washington was still in doubt 
whether this was but a part of a general attack, in which 
the city was to be included. Five ships of the line were 
endeavouring to beat up the begf. Were they to eannonade 

f 2 p 
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the ciiy, or to land troops above it? Fortunately, a strong 
head-imd baffled their efforts; but one vessel of inferior 
force got up far*enough to open the fire already mentioned 
upon the fort at Bed Hook. 

Seeing no likelihood of &n immediate attaok upon the 
city, Washington hastened over to Brooklyn in his barge, 
and galloped up to the 'works. He arrived there in time to 
witnesjs the ca^trophe for which all the movements of the 
enemy had been concerted. 

The thundering of artillery in the direction of Bedford 
had given notice that Sir Henry had turned the left of the 
^^mericans. De Heister " immediately ordered Colonel 
Count Donop to advance with his Hessian regiment, and 
storm the redoubt, while he followed with his whole 
division. Sullivan did not remain to defend the redoubt. 
Sir Henry’s cannon had apprised him of the fatal truth, 
that his flank was turned, and he in danger of being sur- 
rounded. He ordered a retreat to the lines, but it was 
already too late. Scarce had he descended from the height, 
and emerged into the plain, when he was met by the 
British light infantry and dragoons, and driven back into 
the woods. By this time De Heister and his Hessians had 
come up, and now commenced a scene of confusion, con- 
sternation, and slaughter, in which the troops under 
Williams and Miles were involved. Hemmed in and en- 
trapped between the British abd Hes^ans, and driven from 
one to the other, the Americans fdhgbt for a time bravely, ^ 
or rather desperately. Some were cut down and trampled 
by the cavaliy, others bayoneted without mercy by the 
Hessians. Some rallied in groups, and made a brief stand 
with their rifles from rocks or behind trees. The whole 
pass was a scene of carnage, resounding with tji© clash of 
arms, the tramp of horses, the volleying of fire-arms, and 
the cries of the combatanhs, with now and then the dreary 
braying of the trumpet. We give the words of one who 
mingled in the fight, and whom we have heard speak with 
horror of ' the sanguinary fury with which the Hessians 

S lied the bayonet. At length some of the Americans, by a 
esperate effort, cut their way through the host of foes, and 
effected a xetri^t to the lines, fitting as they went. Others 
took reftige among the wopds and iistnesses of the hills. 
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but a great part were either killed or taken prisoners. 
Among the latter was General Sullivan. 

Washington, we have observed, arrived in time to 
witness this oatfitrophe, but was unable to prevent it. He 
had heard the din of the battle in the woods, and seen the 
smoke rising from among the trees ; but a deep column of 
the enemy was descending from the hills on me left ; his 
choicest troops were all in action, and he had none but 
militia to man the works, llis solicitude was now awakened 
for the safety of Lord Stirling and his corps, who had been 
all the morning exchanging cannonades with General Grant? 
The forbearance of the latter in nbt advancing, though so 
superior in force, had been misinterpreted by the Americans. 
According^ to Colonel Haslet’s statement, the Delawares 
and Marylanders, drawn uj) on the side of the hill, “ stood 
upwards of four hours, with a firm and determined coun- 
tenance, in close array, their colours flying, the enemy’s 
artillery playing on them all the while, not daring to advance 
and attach them^ though six times their number, and nearly 
surrounding them.” ‘ 

Washington saw the danger to which these braVe fellows 
were exposed, though they could not. Stationed on a hill 
within the lines, h8 commanded, with his telescope, a view 
of the whole field, and saw the enemy’s reserve, under 
Cornwallis, marching down by a cross-road to get in at 
their rear, and thus place them between two fires. With 
breathless anxiety he watched the result. 

The sound of Sir Heniy Clinton’s cannon apprised 
Stirling that the enemy Vas between him and the lines. 
General Grant, too, aware that the time had come for 
earnest action, was closing up, and had already taken • 
Colonel Atleo prisoner. His lordship now thought to eflect 
a circuitous retreat to the lines, by crossing the creek which 
empties into Gowanus Cove, near what was called the 
Yeflow Mills. There was^a bridge and mill-dam, and the 
creek might be forded at^low water, but no time was to be 
lost, for fixe tide was rising. 

Leaving part of his men to^keep face toward General 
Grant, Stirling advanced with the rest to pass the creek, 

n • 

1 Atlee to Col. Rodney. Sparks, iv.«51^ 
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but was suddenly checked by the appearance of Cornwallis 
and his grenadiers, n 

Washington and some of his officers on the hill, who 
watched every movement, hatd supposed Ifcat Stirling and 
his troops, finding the case desperate, would surrender in 
a body, without firing. On th|5 contrary, his lordship 
boldly attacked Cornwallis with half of Smallwood’s bat- 
talion, while the rest of his troops retreated across the 
creek. ^Washington wrung his hands in w- agony at the 
sight. “Good God!” cried he, “what brave fellows I 
^ust this day lose !”* 

It was, indeed, a desperate fight ; and now Smallwood’s 
macaronis showed their game spirit. They were repeatedly 
broken, but as often rallied, and renewed the fight. “ We 
were on the point of driving Lord Cornwallis from his 
station,” writes Tjord Stirling, * but large reinforcements 
arriving, rendered it impossible to do more than provide 
for safety.” 

“ Being thus surrounded, and no probability of a rein- 
forcement,” writes a Maryland officer, “ his lordship 
ordered me to retreat with the remaining part of our men, 
and force our way to our camp. We soon fell in with a 
party of the enemy, who clubbed their firelocks, and waved 
their bats to us as if they meant to surrender as prisoners ; 
but on our advancing withiif sixty Yards, they presented 
their pieces and fired, which wo veturned with so much , 
warmth that they soon quitted their post, and retired to a 
large body that was lying in ambuscade.”* 

The enemy rallied, and retuiyicd^to the combat with 
additional force. Only five companies of Smallwood’s bat- 
^ talion were now in action. Thoie was a warm and close 
engagement for nearly ten minutes. The struggle became 
desperate on the part of the Americans. Broken and dis- 
ordered, they rallied in a piece of woods, and made a second 
attack. They were again overpowered with numbers. 
Some were surrounded and bayoneted in a field of Indian 
com ; others joined their comrades who were retreating 
across the marsh. Lord Stirling had encouraged and am- 

\ 

^ Letter fr^^man American officer. Am. Archives, 5th Series, ii. 108, 

* Xietter from a Mjirylander. Ilbm, 5th Series, i. 1232. 
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mated his young soldiers by his voice and example, but 
when all was lost, he sought out General De Heister, and 
surrendered himself as his prisoner. * 

More than two hundred and fifty brave fellows, most of 
them of Smallwood’s regiment, perished in this deadly 
struggle, within sight of the lines of Brooklyn. That part 
of the Delaware troops who had first crossed the creek and 
swamp, made good their retreat to the lines with a trifling 
loss, and entered the camp covered with mud and drenched 
with water, but bringing with them twenty-three prisoners, 
and their standard tattered by grape-shot. , ^ 

The enemy now concentrated their forces within a few 
hundred yards of the redoubts. The grenadiers were 
within musket-shot. Washington expected they would 
storm the works, and prepared for a desperate defence. 
The discharge of a canncgi and volleys of musketry from 
the part of the lines nearest to them, seemed to bring them 
to a pause. 

It was, in trutli, the forbearance of the British com- 
mander that prevented a bloody conflict. His troops, 
heated with action and flushed with success, ^cre eager 
to storm the works ; but he was unwilling to risk the loss 
of life that must qjtond an assault, when the object might 
be attained at a cheaper rate, by regular approaches. 
Checking the ardour of liis-men, therefore, though with 
some difficulty, he dfew. them off to a hollow way, in front 
of the lines, but out of the reach of the musketry, and 
encamped there for the night* 

The loss of the Americans in this disastrous battle has 
been variously stated, but is thought in killed, wounded, 
and prisqpers, to have been nearly two thousand ; a larg(^ 
number, considering that not above five thousand were* 
engaged. ^The enemy acknowlctdged a loss of 380 killed 
and wounded.* 

The success of the enemy was attributed, in some mea- 
sure, to the doubt in which Washington was kept as to the 
nature of the intended attack, and at what point it would 
chiefly be made. This obliged him to keep a great part of 

* General Howe to Lord G. Germaine. Remembrancer, iii. .*547. 

* Howe states the prisoners at 1,094, and compute the whole 
American loss at 3,300. 
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his foroes in New York, and to distribute those at Brooklyn 
over a wide extent of country, and at widely-distant places. 
In fact, he knew not the superior number of the enemy 
encamped on Long Island, a pciajoriiy of them haying been 
ftirtively landed in the night, some &ys after the debarka- 
tion of the first division. 

Much of the day’s disaster has been attributed, also, to 
a confusion in the command, caused by the illness of 
General Greene. Putnam, who had supplied his place in 
the emergency after the enemy had landedV had not time 
to make himself acquainted with the post, and the sur- 
rounding country. Sullivan, though in his letters he 
professes to have considered himself subordinate to Gene- 
ral Putnam within the lines, seems still to have exercised 
somewhat of an independent command, and to have acted 
ut his own discretion; while Jjord Stirling was said to 
have command of all the troops outside of the works. * 

The fatal error, however, and one probably arising from 
all these causes, consisted in leaving the passes through 
the wooded hills too weakly fortified and guarded; and 
especially in neglecting the eastern road, by which Sir 
Henry Clinton got in the rear of the advanced troops, out 
them off from the lines, and subjected them to a cross fire 
of his own men and De Heister’s HessiaSiB. 

This able and fatal schemp of the enemy might have 
been thwarted had the army been provided with a few 
troops of light-horse, to serve as videttes. With these to ‘ 
scour the roads and bring intelligence, the night march of 
Sir Henry Clinton, so decisive of the fortunes of the day, 
could hardly have failed to be discovered and reported. 
The Connecticut horsemen, therefore, ridiculed by the 
•^Southerners for their homely equipments, sneel’ed at as 
useless, and dismissed for standing on their dfigniiy and 
privileges as troopers, might, if retained, have saved the 
army from being surprised and severed, its advanced guards 
routed, and those very Southern troops cut up, captured, 
and almost annihilated. 
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CHAPTEE LXXrV. 

The Retreat fro&i Long Island. 

The night after the battle was a weary, yet almost sleep- 
less one to the Americaifs. Fatigued, dispirited, many of 
them sick and wounded, yet they were, for the most part, 
without tent other shelter. To Washington it was a 
night of anxious vigil. Everything boded a close and 
deadly conflict. The enemy Jiad pitched a number oj 
tents about a mile distant. The^r sentries were but a 
quarter of a mile off, and close to the American sentries. 
'At four o’clock in the morning, Washington went the 
round of the works, to see that all was right, and to speak 
words of encouragement. « The morning broke lowering 
and dreary. Large encampments were gradually descried ; 
to appearance, the enemy were twenty thousand strong. 
As the day advanced, their ordnance began to play upon 
the works. They were proceeding to intrench themselves, 
but were driven into their tents by a drenching rain. 

Early in the morning General Mifflin arrived in camp, 
with part of the troops which had been stationed at Fort 
Washington and mng’s Bridge. He brought with him 
Shoe’s primd Philadelphia regiment, and’ Magaw’s Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, botk v^elbdisciplined and officered, and 
accustomed to act together. They were so much reduced 
in number, however, by sickneSis, that they did not amount, 
in the whole, to more than eight hundred men. With 
Mifflin came also Colctoel tllover’s Massachusetts regiment, 
composed chiefly of Marblehead fishermen and sailors, 
hardy, aA’oit^ and weather-proof; trimly clad in blue^ 
jackets and trousers. The detachment numbered, in the 
whole, about thirteen hundred men, all fresh and full of 
spirits. Every eye brightened as they marched briskly 
along the line with alert step and cheery aspect. They 
were posted at the left extremity of the intrenchments 
towards the Wallabout. 

There were skirmishes throughout the day, between the 
riflemen on fte advanced posts and the British “ irregu- 
lars,” which at times were qujte severe : but ifb decided 
attack was attempted. The main body of^th© enemy kept 
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within their tents until the latter part of the day, when 
they began to break ^onnd at ^bont five hundred yards 
distance from the works, as if preparing to carry them by 
regular approaches. 

On the 29th, there was a dense fog over the island, that 
wrapped everything in mystery^ In the course of the 
morning, General Mifflin, with Adjutant-general Eeed, and 
Colonel Grayson, of Virginia, one of Washington’s aides- 
de-camp, rode to the western outposts, in ^he neighbour- 
hood of Red Hook. While they were there, a light breeze 
lifted the fog from a part ‘of the New York and re- 
vealed the British ships' at their anchorage opposite Staten 
Island. There appeared to be an unusual bustle among 
them. Boats were passing to and from the admiral’s ship, 
as if seeking or carrying orders. Some movement was ap- 
parently in agitation. The idetf occurred to the reconnoi- 
tring party that the fleet was preparing, should the wind 
hold and the fog clear away, to come up the bay at the 
turn of the tide, silence the feeble batteries at Red Hook 
and the city, and anchor in the East River. In that case 
the army on Long Island would bo completely surrounded 
and entrapped. 

Alarmed at this perilous probability they spurred back 
to head-quarters, to urge the immediate withdrawal of the 
army. As this might not bc'acceptaj.dc advice, Reed, em- 
boldened by his intimacy with the commander-in-chief,' 
undertook to give it. Washington instantly summoned a 
council of war. The difficulty was already apparent, of 
guarding such extensive works TdtK troops fatigued and 
dispirited, and exposed to the inclemencies of the weather. 
■/.Ither dangers now presented themselves. Thek* commu- 
nication with New York might be cut off by the fleet from 
below. Other ships had passed round Long Island, and 
were at Flushing Bay on the Sound. These might land 
troops on the east side of Harlem River, and make them- 
selves mastei*s of King’s Bridge, that key of Manhattan 
Island. Taking all these things into consideration, it was 
resolved to cross with the troops to the city that very 
night. * 

Never ^id retreat require greater secrecy and circum- 
spection. Nine ^thousand Aen, with all the munitions of 
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war, were^o be withdrawn from before a victorioiis army, 
encamped so near, that every stroke of spade and pickaxe 
from their trenches could be heard. Hhe retreating troops, 
moreover, were to be embarked and convoyed across a 
strait three-quarters of a mile wide, swept by rapid tides. 
The least akirm of their movement would biing the enemy 
upon them, and produce a*tenible scene of confusion and 
carnage at the place of embarkation. 

Washington laadc the preparatory an*angements with 
great alertness, yet profound secrecy. Verbal orders were 
sent to Colonel Hughes, who^actad as quartermaster-general,^ 
to impress all water craft, large .and small, from Spyt 
den Duivel on the Hudson round to Hell Gate on the 
Sound, and have them on the cast side of the city by even- 
ing. The order was issued at noon, and so promptly exe- 
cuted, ^hat, although some «f the vessels had to be brought 
a distance of fifteen miles, they were all at Brooklyn at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and put under the manage- 
ment of Colonel Glover’s amphibious Marblehead regiment. 

To prepare the army for a general movement without 
betraying the object, ordei’s vrere issued for the^roops to 
hold themselves in readiness for a night attack upon the 
enemy. The ordeif caused surprise, for the poor fellows 
were exhausted, and their arms rendered nearly useless by 
the rain ; all, howeve:^ prepared to obey ; but several made 
nuncupative wiJls ; qjs is customary among soldiers on the 
eve of sudden and deadly peril. 

According to Washington’s plan of retreat, to keep the 
enemy from discovering Ijie withdrawal of the Americans 
until their main body should have embarked in the boats 
and pushed oft' from the shore. General Miftlin was to remain^ 
at the lines with his Pennsylvania troops, and the gallant 
remains of Haslet, Smallwood and Hand’s regiments, with 
guards posted and sentinels alert, as if nothing extraordi- 
nary was taking place ; when the main embarkation was 
effected, they were thehasolves to move off quietly, march 
briskly to the ferry, and embark. In case of any alarm that 
might disconcert the arrangements, Brooklyn church was to 
be the rallying-place, whither* all should repair, so as 
unitedly to resist any attack. 

It was late in the evening whcfti the troops began to retire 
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from the breastworks. As one regiment quietly withdrew 
from their station on guard, the troops on the right and left 
moved up and fil1e*d the vacancy. There was a stifled 
murmur in the camp, unavoidable in a movement of the 
kind; but it gradually died away in the direction of the 
river, as the main body moved on in silence and order. 
The youthful Hamilton, whose military merits had won the 
favour of General Greene, and who had lost his baggage and 
a field-piece in the battle, brought up the rear of the re- 
treating-party. In the dead of the night, and in the midst 
^of this hushed and anxious movement, a cannon went off 
with a tremendous roar. “ The effect,” says an American 
who was present, “ was at once alarming and sublime. If 
the explosion was within our lines the gun was probably 
discharged in the act of spiking it, and could have been 
no less a matter of speculation'to the enemy than ^o our- 
selves.” ^ 

“ What with the greatness of the stake, the darkness of 
the night, the uncertainty of the design, and the extreme 
hazard of the issue,” adds the same writer, “ it would be 
difficult to conceive a more deeply-solemn and interesting 
scene.” 

The meaning of this midnight gun was never ascertained ; 
fortunately, though it startled the Americans, it failed to 
rouse the British camp. 

In the mean time the embarkation Vent on with all poi^- 
sible despatch, under the vigilant eye of Washington, who 
stationed himself at the ferry, superintending every move- 
ment. In his anxiety for desp%tch^he sent back Colonel 
Scammel, one of his aides-de-camp, to hasten forward all 
the troops that were on the march. Scammel blundered in 
executing his errand, and gave the order to Mifflin likewise. 
The general instantly called in his pickets and sentinels, 
and set off for the ferry. 

By this time the tide had turned; there was a strong 
wind from the north-east ; the boats with oars were insuffi- 
cient to convey the troops ; those with sails could not make 
headway against wind and tide. There was some confusion 
at the ferry, and in the midst of it, General Mifflin came 


Graydon’fl^emoirs, p. 167. 
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down witli the whole covering party ; adding to the om- 
barrassment and uproar. 

“Good God I General Mifflin!” cried Washington, “I 
am afraid yon have ruined ns by so unseasonably withdiaw- 
ing the troops from the lines.” 

“ I did so by yonr order,” replied Mifflin, with some 
warmth. “ It cannot be !**• exclaimed Washington. “ By 
G — , I did I” was the blunt rejoinder. “ Did Scammel act 
as aide-de-camp ^or the day, or did he not?” “He did,” 

“ Then,” said Mifflin, I had orders through him.*’ “ It is 
a dreadful mistake,” rejoined Wa^ington, “ and unless the ^ 
troops can regain the lines before their absence is discovered 
by d^e enemy, the most disastrous consequences are to be 
apprehended.” 

Mifflin led back his men to the lines, which had been 
completely deserted for three-quarters of an hour. Fortu- 
nately, the dense fog had prevented the enemy from dis- 
covering that they were unoccupied. The men resumed 
their former posts, and remained at them until called off to 
cross the ferry. “ Whoever has seen troops in a similar 
situation,” writes General Heath, “ or duly contemplates 
the human heai^t in such trials, will know how to appre- 
ciate the conduct of^ese brave men on this occasion.” 

The fog which prevailed all this time, seemed almost 
providential. While it hung /)ver Long ^Island, and con- 
cealed the movementg^ of the Americans, the atmosphere 
was clear on the New York side of the river. The adverse 
P wind, too, died away, the river became so smooth that the 
row-boats could be laden almost to the gunwale; and a 
favouring breeze sprang up for the sail-boats. The whole 
embarkation of troops, artillery, ammunition, provisions, 
cattle, horses and carts, was happily effected, and by day- ' 
break the greater part had safely reached the city, thanks 
to the aid of Glover’s Ma^lehead men. Scarce anything 
was abandoned to the en^y, excepting a few heavy pieces 
of artillery. At a proper time, Mifflin with his covering 
party left the lines, and Effected a silent retreat to the ferry. 
Washington, though repeatedly entreated, refused to enter 
a boat uutil all the troops were embarked ; and crossed the 
river with the dast. / 

A Long Island tradition tells# how the British *camp bo- 
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came aware of the inarch which had been stolen upon it.' 
Near the fei-ry, resided a Mrs. Eapelye, whose husband, 
suspected of favouritig the enemy, had been removed to the 
interior of New Jersey. Qp seeing the embarkation of tho 
first detachment, she, out of loyalty or revenge, sent off a 
black servant to inform the first British ofiicor he could find, 
of what was going on. The negro succeeded in passing the 
American sentinels, but arrived at a Hessian outpost, where 
he could not make himself understood, apd was put under 
guard as a suspicious person. There he was kept until 
about daybreak, when an officer visiting the post, examined 
• him, and was astounded by his story. An alarm was given, 
tho troops were called "to arms ; Captain Montrosor, aide-de- 
camp of General Howe, followed by a handful of men, 
climbed cautiously over tho crest of tho works and found 
them deserted. Advanced parties were hurried down to 
the ferry. The fog had cleared away, sufficiently for them 
to see the rear boats of the retreating army half way across 
the river. One boat, still within musket-shot, was com- 
pelled to retuin ; it was manned by three vagabonds, who 
had lingered behind to plunder. 

This extraordinary retreat, which, in its silence and 
celerity, equalled the midnight fortify^ g of Bunker’s Hill, 
was one of the most signal achievements of tho war, and 
redounded greally to the reputation of Washington, who, 
we are told, for forty-eight hours preceding the safe extri- 
cation of his army from their poiilous situation, scarce 
closed his eyes, and was the greater part of the time on 
horseback. Many, hoivover, who considered the variety of 
risks and dangers whidi surrAmdbd tho camp, and the 
apparently fortuitous circumstances which averted them all, 
were disposed to attribute the safe retreat of the patriot 
army to a peculiar Providence^ 

1 Hist. Long Island, p. 526. 
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CHAPTEB LXXV. 

• 

Long Island in Possession of the Enem^— Distressed Situation of the 
American Army at New York — Question of abandoning the City — 
Letters from either Camp — Epemy's Ships in the Sound— Removal 
of Women and Children from the City — ^Yearning for Home among 
the !Mjlitia — Tolerant Ideas of Washin^on and Greene — Fort Consti* 
tution— -Conferei^e of Lord Howe with a Committee from Congress. 

The enemy had now possession of Long Island. British 
and Hessian troops garrisoned the works at Brooklyn, or « 
were distributed at Bushwick, Newtown, Hell Gate, and 
Flushing. Admiral Howe came up with the main body of 
the fleet, and anchored close to Govemor^s Island, within 
cannon-shot of the city. 

“ Our situation is truly distressing,” writes Washington 
to the President of Congress, on the 2nd of 'September. 

“ The check our detachment sustained on the 27th ultimo 
has dispirited too great a proportion of our troops, and 
fllled their minds with apprehension and despair. The 
militia, instead of calling forth their utmost efforts to a 
brave and manly opposition in order to repair our losses, 
are dismayed, intra<ftable, and impatient to return. Great 
numbers of tliem have gone off; in some instances almost 
by whole regfinents, ty half Ones, and by companies at a 
time. * * * With the deepest concern, I am obliged 
to confess my want of confidence in the generality of the 
troops. ♦ * * Our number of men at present fit for 

duty is under twenty»thoiisand. I have ordered General 
Mercer to send the men intended for the flying camp to 
this place, about a thousand in number, and to try with • 
the militia, if practicable, to make a diversion upon Staten 
Island. Till of late, I had no doubt in my own mind of 
defending this place; nor should I have yet, if the men 
would do their duty, but this I despair of. 

** If we should be obliged to abandon the town, ought it 
to stand as winter quarters for the enemy ? They would 
derive great conveniences from it on the one hand, and 
much property would be d’estrdyed on the other. It is an 
important question, but will admit of but little, time for 
deHberation. At present, I daf e say the ^nemy mean to 
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preserve it if they can. If Congress, therefore, should 
resolve upon the destruction of it, the resolution should be 
a profound secret, as the knowledge will make a capital 
ohan^ in their plans.” » 

Colonel Eeed, writing on the same day to his wife, says, 
“ I have only time to say I am alive and well ; as to spirits, 
but middling. * * * My country will, I trust, yet be 
free, whatever may be our fate who are cooped up, or are 
in danger of being so, on this tongue of land, where we 
ought never to have been.” * 

• We turn to cite letters of the very same date from British 
officers on Long Island, full of rumours and surmises. “ I 
have just heard,” writes an English field officer, “ there 
has been a most dreadful fray in the towu of New York. 
The New Englanders insisted on setting the town on fire 
and retreating. This was opposed by the New Yorkers, 
who were j6med by the Pennsylvanians, and a battle has 
been the consequence, in which many have lost their lives. 
By the steps our general is taking, I imagine he wiM 
effectually out off their retreat at King’s Bridge, by which^ 
the island of New York is joined to the continent.” 

An English officer of the guards, writing from camp on 
the same day, varies the rumour. Uho Pennsylvanians, 
according to his version, joined with the New Englanders 
in the project to set fire to^the town ; botH had a battle 
with the New Yorkers on the subject, and then withdrew, 
themselves from the city — which, “ with other favourable 
circumstances,” gave the latter writer a lively “ hope that 
this distressful business would s^on J)e brought to a happy 
issue.” 

^ Another letter gives a different version. “ In the night 
of the 2nd instant, three persons escaped from the city in 
a canoe, and informed our general that Mr. Washin^n 
had ordered three battalions of New York Provincials to 
leave New York, and that they should be replaced by an 
equai number of Connecticut troops; but the former, 
assured that the Connectioutians would bum and destroy^ 
all the houses, peremptorily refused to rive up their oi^, 
declaring that no cause of exigency whatever should in« 

‘ Fore’s Am. ArcBives, 5th Serids, ii. 123. 
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duce them to entrust the defence of it to any other than 
her own inhabitants. This spirited and stubborn resolu- 
tion prevailed over the order of their Commander, and the 
New Yorkers continue snugly ip possession of the place.” ^ 

“Matters go on swunminglyr writes another officer, 
“I don't douOT the next news we send you, is that New 
York is ours, though in ashes, for the rebel troops have 
vowed to put it in flames if the Tory troops get over.” 

An American ^fficer writes to an absent New Yorker, in 
a different tone. “I fear we shall evacuate your poor 
city. The very thought gives me the horrors !” Still he 
indulges a vague hope of succour from General Lee, who 
was returning, all-glorious, &om his successes at the South. 
“ General Lee,” writes he, “is hourly expected, as if from 
heaven', — ^with a legion of flaming swordsmen.” It was, 
however, what Lee himself would have termed a mere 
bmhmful^n. * 

These letters show the state of feeling in the opposite 
camps, at this watchful moment, when matters seemed 
hurrying to a crisis. 

; On the night of Monday (Sept. 2nd), a forty-gun ship, 
taking advantage of a favourable wind and tide* passed 
between Governor’s Island and Long Island, swept un- 
harmed by the balXeries which opened upon her, and 
anchored in Turtle Bay, above ^ the city. In the morning, 
Washington despatched Major Crane of the artillery, with 
two twelve-pounders and a howitzer, to annoy her from 
the New York shore. They hulled her several times, and 
obliged her to take shelter behind Blackwell's Island. Seve- 
ral other ships of war, with* transports and store-ships, had 
made their appearance in the upper part of the Sounds 
having gone round Long Island. 

As the city might speedily be attacked, Washington 
caused all the sick and wounded to be conveyed to Orange- . 
town, in the Jersey, and such military stores and baggage 
as were not immediately needed, to be removed, as fast as 
conveyances could be procured, to a post partially fortified 
at Dobbs* Forty, on the eastern bank of the Hudson, about 
twenty-two miles above the oity.^ 

1 Faroe’s Am. ArchiTes, 5th Series, ii. 168. 
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Beed,^ in his letters to his vrife, talks of the dark and 
mysterious motions of the enemy, and the equally dark 
and intricate coun6ils of Congress, by which the army 
were disheartened and jarplexed. “We are still here,” 
writes he on the 6th, “ m a posture somewhat awkward ; 
we think (at least I do) that we cannot stay, and yet we 
do not know hov/ to gd, so that we may be properly said 
to be between hawk and buzzard.” 

The “ shamefiil and scandalous desertions,” as Washing- 
ten termed them, continued. In a few days the Connec- 
ticut militia dwindled d/)wn from six to less than two 
thousand. “ The impulse for going home was so irresis- 
tible,” writes he, “ that it answered no purpose to oppose 
it. Though I would not discharge them, I have been 
obliged to acquiesce.” 

Still his considerate mind was tolerant of their defection. 
“ Men,” said ho, “accustomed to unbounded freedom, can- 
not brook the restraint which is indispensably necessary 
to the good order and government of an army.” And 
again, “Men just dragged from the tender scenes of 
domestip life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally 
unacquainted with every kind of military skill (which is 
followed by a want of confidence ^ themselves, when 
opposed to troops regularly trained, superior in know- 
le^e, and superior in arms), are timid and ready to fly 
from their own shadows. Besides,* the sudden change ii;i 
their manner of living, brings on an unconquerable desire 
to return to their homes.” 

Greene, also, who coincided so much with Washington 
in opinions and sentiments, observes: “People coming 
from home with all tlxe tender feelings of domestic life, 
are not sufficiently fortified with natural courage to stand 
the shocking scenes of war. To march over dead men, to 
hear without concern the groans of the wounded — I Bay 
few men can stand such scenes unless steeled by habit or 
fortified by military pride.” 

Nor was this ill-timed yearning for home confined to 
the yeomanry of Connecticut, who might well look to their 
humble farms, where they: had left the plough standing in 
the furrow, and where eve^hing might go to ruin, and 
their faAily to want, in tkeir absence. Some of the gen* 
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tiemen volunteers from beyond the Delaware, who had 
made themselves meny at the expense of the rustic soldiery 
of New En^and, were likewise amcftig the first to feel the 
homeward impulse. Whei^ 1 look around,’* said Heed, 
the adjutant-general, ** and see how few of the numbers 
who Uuked so loudly of death and honour are around me, 
I am lost in wonder and surprise. Some of our Philadel- 
phia gentlemen who came over on visits, upon the 
oannon, went^ff in a most violent hurry. Your noisy 
sons of liberty, are, I find, the quietest on the field.”* 

Present experience induced. Washington to reiterate tlj^ 
opinion he had repeatedly expressed to Congress, that 
little reliance was to be planed on militia enlisted for short 
periods. The only means of protecting the national liber- 
ties from great hazard, if not utter loss, was, he said, an 
army enlisted for the war.* 

The thousand men ordered fiom the flying cam2> were 
furnished by Q eneral Mercer. They wore Maryland troops, 
under Colonels Griffith and Hidiardson, and were a season- 
able addition to his effective ^rces ; but the ammunition 
oanied off by the disbanding militia, was a bcrious loss at 
this critical juncture. 

A work had b^n commenced on the Jersey shore, op- 
posite Fort Washington, to, aid in protecting Putnam’s 
chevaux-de-friso which had been sunk between them. 
This work had receh^ed the name of Fort Constitution (a 
name already borne by one of the forts in the Highlands^ 
Troops were drawn from the flying camp to make a strong 
encampment in the vicinity of the fort, with an able officer 
to command it and sxilfal engineer to strengthen the 
works. It was hoped, by the co-operation of these opposite 
forts and the chevaux-de-friso, to command the liudsom 
and prevent the passing and repassing of hostile ships. 

The British, in the mean time, forbore to press mrther 
hostilities. Lord Howe was reaUy desirous of a peaceful 
adjustment of the strife between the colonies and the 
mother-country, and supposed this a propitious moment 
for a ney attempt at pacification. He accordingly sent 
off Genem SuUivan on parols, charged with an overture 
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to Congress. In this ho declared himself en^wered and 
disposed to oomprom^e the dispute between Great Britain 
and America, on the most £a,vourable terms, and, thon^ 
he could not treat with Congress as a legally-organized 
body, he was desirous of a conference with some of its 
members. These, for the time, he should consider only as 
private gentlemen ; but if in the conference any probable 
scheme of accommodation should be agreed upon, the 
authorily of Congress would afterwards be» acknowledged, 
to render the compact complete,' 

r The message caused some embarrassment in Congress. 
To accede to the interview might seem to waive the ques- 
tion of independence ; to decline it was to shut the door on 
all hope of conciliation, and might alienate the co-operation 
of some worthy Whigs who stifl clung to that hope. After 
much debate, Congress, on the 5th September, replied, that 
being the representatives of the free and independent States 
of America, they could not send any members to confer 
with his lordship in their private characters, but “that, ever 
desirous of establishing peace on reasonable terms, they 
would send a committee of their body to ascertain what 
ahthority he had to treat with peisons authorized by Con- 
gress, and what propositions, he had to effer. 

A committee was chosen on the 6tli of September, com- 
posed of John Adams, Edward Kutledge, and Doctor 
Franklin. The latter, in the precedmg year, during his 
residence in England, had become acquainted with Lord 
Howe, at the house of his lord&^ip’s sister, the Honourable 
Mrs. Howe, and they had held‘^r*equent conversations on 
the subject of American affairs, in>tho course of which his 
Jordship had intimated the possilnlity of his being sent 
commissioner to settle the differences in America. 

Franklin had recently adverted to'^^^is in a letter to 
Lord Howe, “ Your lordship may posmljly remember the 
tears of joy that wet when, at yonr good sister’s 

in London, you once me expectations that a recon- 
ciliation might soon take place. I had the misfortune to 
find those expectations disappointed. * * ^ * 

‘'The well-founded esteefti and, /permit me to say, affeo- 

♦'Civil Waif vol. Lip. 190, 
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tion which 1 shall always have for your lordship, makes it 
pamfhl for me to see you engaged conducting a war, the 
great ground of which, as expressed in your letter, is ‘ the 
necessity of preventing the American trade from passing into 
foreign channels.’ * • * l know your great motive in 

coming hither was the hope of being 'instrumental in a 
reconciliation ; and 1 believe that when you find that im> 
possible on any terms given to you to propose, you will 
relinquish so odious a command, and return to a more 
honourable private station.” 

“ I can have no difficulty to»acknowledge,” replied Loid. 
Howe, “ that the powers I am invested with were never 
calculated to negotiate a reunion with America, under any 
other description than as subject to the crown of Great 
Britain. But I do esteem those powers competent, not 
only to confer and negotiate with any gentlemen of influ- 
ence in the colonies upon the terms, but also to effect a 
lasting peace^'and reunion between the two countries, were 
the tempers of the colonies such as professed in the last 
petition of Congress to the king.”* 

A hope of the kind lingered in the breast of his lordship 
when he sought the proposed .conference It was to take 
place on the llthfat a house on Staten Island, opposite to 
Amboy; at which latter place the veteran Mercer was 
stationed with his flj^ng camp. At Amboy, the committee 
found Lord Howe’s barge waiting to receive them, with a 
British officer of rank, who was to remain within the 
American lines during their absence, as a hostage. This 
guarantee of safety was promptly declined, and the parties 
crossed together to Staton Island. The admiral met them 
on their landing, and conducted them through his guar^ 
to his house. 

On opening the conference, his lordship again intimated 
that he could not treat with them as a committee of Con- 
gress, but only confer with them as private gentlemen of 
influence in the colonies on the means of restoring peace 
between the two countries. 

The commissioners replied that, as their business was to 
hear, he might consider theA in what light he pleased ; 

* Franklin’s Wntings, y. 10% 
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but tbat tiiey dxonld oonsider themselves in iio 
oharaoter than that inrwhich they were placed by orders 
Congress. - * 

Lord Howe then entered ixito a discourse of considerable 
length, but made no expUcit proposition of peatoe, nor pros^ 
» mise of redress of giioTaTtoes, excepting on condition that 
the cf^onies should return to their allegiance. 

This, the commissioners replied, was not now to be 
expected. GTheir repeated humble petition's to the kii^ 
and parliament having been treated with contempt, ana 
Answered by additional injuries, and war having been 
declared against them,' the colonies had dedoied their 
independence, and it was not in the power of Congress to 
agree for them that they should return to their former 
dependent state.^ 

His lordship expressed his sorrow that no aooommodat* 
tion was likely to take place ; and, on breaking up the 
conference, assured his old Mend, Dr. Franklin, that he 
should suffer great pain in being obliged to distress those 
for whom ho had so much regard. 

“ I feel ‘thankful to your lordship for your re^rd,” re* 
plied Frahklm good-humouredly ; “ the Amenoans, 
their part, will endeavour to lessen the pain you may feel, 
by taking good care of themselves.” 

The result of this conferencb had a beneficial effect. It 
showed that his lordship had no power but what was given 
by the act of Parliament ; and put an end to the popular 
notion that he was vested with secret powers to negotiate 
an adjustment of grievances. • 0 

CHAPTEB LXXVL 

ICovenjiaxIs of the Enemy'— CouncilB of War— Queetion of the aban^n- 
ment. of the City — Distrihutidh of the Army — Ships in the 
Biver— The Enemy at Hell Gate-><^kirmish at Turtle Bayr^Panic of 
the Coimeotiaut lulitia— Bage an^ Personal Peril of Wathingtonr^^, 
^tsein^s perilona Betreat fiom the^ty— British Begale at 

SmoB |he retreat from Brooklyn, Wellington had Wrcr^ly 
watch^ the ij^vemeuts of the enemy to jUsebVchf 
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Autber plans., Their whole force, excepting abont foiix 
ihon8and ,m^% *had been transferred^ from Staten to Long 
Island. A great part was encamped on the peninsula 
betwem Newtown Inlet and Flushing Bay. A battery 
had been thro^ up near the extremily of the peninsula, 
to check an American bQ.ttery at Horen’s Hook opposite, 
and to command the mourn of Harlem Biver. Troops were 
subseqnently stationed on the islands about Hell Gate. 

It is, evidentf* writes Washington, “ the enemy mean to 
mclose us on the island of New York, by taking post in 
our rear, whilb the shipping secures the front, and thuSf 
by cutti^ off, our communication with the country, oblige 
us to fight them on their own terms, or surrender at dis- 
cretion ; or by a brilliant stroke endeavour to cut this army 
in pieces, and secure the ^collection of arms and stores, 
which they well know we shall not be able soon to 
xe^^e.” ‘ 

^e question was, how could their plans be most suc- 
cessfully opposed? On every side he saw a choice of 
difficulties; every measure was to be ‘formed with some 
apprehension that all the troops would not do their duty. 
History, experience, the opinions of able friends in Europe, 
the fears of the entemy, even the declarations of Coi^ess, 
all concurred in demonstrating that the war on the .^eri- 
can side should be d^fensiv^; a war of posts ; that, on all 
occasions, a general action should be avoided, and nothing 
put at risk unnecessarily. ‘‘With these views,” said 
Washington, “and being fully persuaded# that it would 
be presumption to«dr86w out our young troops into 
open ^ound against their superiors, bo& in number 
and discipline, I have never spared the spade and 
pickaxe.” 

In a council of war, held on the 7th of September, the 

! question was disousled, whether the city should be de- 
ended or evacuated. All admitted that it would not be 
tenable, should it be cannonaded and bombarded. Several 
of the council, among whom was General Putnam, were 
for a tofajl and immediate removal &om the oity; urging 
that one part of tiie army mig£t be cut off before the other 


> Letter to tV PresHent CoagiMw. 
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could support it, the extremities heing at least sixteen 
miles apart, and the whole, when collected, being inferior 
to the enemy. By removing, they would deprive the 
enemy of the advantage of their ships ; they would keej^ 
them at bay ; put not^g at hazard ; keep the army toge- 
ther to be recruited another year,^and preserve the unspent 
stores and the heavy artillery. Washington himself in- 
clined to this opinion. Others, however, were unwilling 
to abandon a place which had been fortidedwith great cost 
and labour, and seemed defensible ; and which, by some, 
had been considered the key to the northern country ; it 
might dispirit the troops, and enfeeble the cause. General 
Mercer, who was prevented by illness from attending the 
council, communicated his opinion by letter. “ We 
should keep New York if possible,” said he, “ as the ac- 
quiring of it will give 4clat to the arms of Great Britain, 
afford the soldiers good quarters, and furnish a safe harbour 
for the fleet.” 

General Greene, also, being still unwell, conveyed his 
opinion in a letter* to Washington, dated September 6th. 
He advised that the army should abandon both city and 
island, and post itself at King’s Bridge and along the 
Westchester shore. That there was nw object to be ob- 
tained by holding any position below King’s Bridge. The 
enemy might throw troops Ion Maif^hattan Island, from 
their camps on Long Island, and their ships on the Hudr 
son, and form an intrenched line across it, between the 
city and the middle division of the army, and support the 
two flanks of the line by their shipping. In such case it 
would be necessary to flght them on disadvantageous terms 
•or submit. 

The city and island, he observed, were objects not to be 

? ut in competition with the general interests, of America. 

Vo-thirds of the city and suburb# belong^ to Tories; 
there was no great reason, therefore, to run any con- 
siderable risk in its defence. The honour and interest 
of America required a general and speedy retreat. 
But as the enemy, once m possession, could never ie 
dislodged without a supenor navtd force; as the plaee 
would furnish them wi^ excellent winter quarters 
and barrack raoiOi and an abundant market, he ad** 
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vised to bum both city and suburbs before retreat- 

^Well might the poor, harassed citizens feel hysterical, 
tl^reatened as thej^ were by sea and land, and their very 
defenders debating the policy of burning their houses over 
their beads. Fortunately for them, Congress had expressly 
forbidden that any harm should be done to New York, 
trusting that, though the enemy might occupy it fora time, 
it would ultimfirtely be regained. 

After much discussion a middle course was adopted. 
Putnam, with five thousand men, was to be stationed 
the city. Heath, with nine thousand, was to keep guard 
on the upper part of the island, and oppose any attempt of 
the enemy to land. His troops, among whom were Ma- 
gaw’s, Shee’s, Hand’s, and Miles’s Pennsylvanian battalions, 
and Haslet’s Delaware regfment, were posted about King’s 
Bridge and its vicinity. 

The third division, composed principally of militia, was 
under the command of Generals Greene and Spencer, the 
former of whom, however, was still unwell. It was sta- 
tioned about the centre of the island, chiefly abng Turtle 
Bay and Kip’s Bay, where strong works had been thrown 
up, to guard against any landing of troops from the ships 
or from the encampments on Long Island. It was also to 
hold itself ready to^upport* either of the other divisions. 
Washington himself had his head-quarters at a short dis- 
tance from the city. A resolution of Congress, passed the 
10th of September, left the occupation or abandonment of 
the city entirely at ^Washingtons discretion. Nearly the 
whole of his officers, too, in a second council of war, re- 
tracted their former opinion, and determined that tl\p 
removal of his army was not only prudent, but absolutely 
neoessaiy. T^iee members of the council, however. Generals 
Spencer, Heath, and George Clinton, tenaciously held to 
the former decision. 

Convinced of the propriety of evacuation, Washington 
prepared for it by omering the removal of all stores, ex- 
cepting such as were indispensable for the subsistence of 
the troops while they remaixfbd. A letter from a Bhode 

‘ Force’s Am* ArchivS, 5th Seri^jib. 182.* 
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Istad officer, on a visit to New York, gives ab idea 
agitations. On the ^iSth of September, j,nst dffin^r, 
three frigates and a forty-gun ship sailed up thel^t ^t;^r 
witha g^itle breeze, toward*^ Hell Gate, and kept 
incessant dre, assisted by the cannon at Governors Islahd. 
The batteries of the^^ily returned the ships the like saluta^ 
tlon. Three men agape, idle spectators, u^ the misfortude , 
of being killed by one cannon-lwJl. On&shot struck witiiia^ * 
six fret of General Washington, as he wa^ on horsebaok^^. 
riding into the fort.”^ 

« On the 14th, Washington’s baggage was removed to ' 
King’s Bridge§where head-quarters were to be transferred 
the same evening ; it being clear that the enemy were pre- , 
paring to encompass him on the island. “ It is now a trial 
of skill whether they will or not,” writes Colonel BeSdf 

and every night we lie down the most ansions frars 
for the fate of to-morrow.”* 

About sunset of the same day, six: more ships, twb of 
them men-of-war, passed up the Sound and joined those 
above. Within half an hour came expresses spurring* to 
head-quarters, one from Mifflin, at King^s Bridge, the odier 
from Colonel Sargent, at Horen’s Hook. Three or four 
thousand of ilie enemy were crossii^ a^o Hell Gate to the 
islands at the mouth of Harlem River, where numbers were 
already encamped. An immediate lal^ding at Harlem or 
Morrisania was apprehended. Washin^ii w^as instantly 
in the saddle, spurring to Harlem Heights. ’ The night, 
however, passed away quietly.* In the morning the enemy 
commenced operations. Three sMps ^f war stood up ihe 
Hudson, causing a most tremendous firing, assisted by 
the cannons of Governor’s Island, v^hich firing was returned 
from the city as well as the scarcity of heavy cannon would 
allow.’*^ The ships anchored opposite Bloomingdale, a few 
mites above the city) ^d put a stop to the removal by water 
of Stores and provisions to Dobbs’ Ferry. About eleven 
o’clbcsk, the ships in the East River commenced a heavy 
cannonade Upon the breastworks between Turtle Bay and 
the, city. At. the same tim^ two divisions of the troops 

ArchiVM, 5th. Ssriei^ il 44?.' 

* Latter of OClonel&boock to Qoy. Cooke* 
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on l^png l&land, one Britiah, under Sir Hemy 
the Heman, under Colonel Donop, emeiged 
in l?!wip from ^deep^ Newtown Inlet, 

^der ooVer of the fire £r^m the ships, begen to land 
at points l^etween Turtle and Kip’s Bays. The breast- 
w6ji;& were manned by militia who had recently served at 
B^)^yn. « Disheartened by their late defeat, they fled at 
^ ^t advance of enemy. Two brigades of rutnam’s 
iC^inecticut t^ops (rarsons’ andPellows’), which had been 
^$^t that morning to support them, caught the panic, and 
regardless of the commands andteniroaties of their officers, 
jomed in the general scamper. • 

At this moment Washington, who had moumm his horse 
at the first sound of the cannonade, came galloping to the 
sOene of confusion: riding in among the fugitives, he 
endeavoured to rally and restore them to order* All in 
vain. At the first appearance of sixty or seventy red coats, 
they broke again without fixing a shot, and fled in headlong 
terror. Losing aB self-command at the sight of such das- 
tardly conduct, he dashed his hat upon the ground in a 
transport of rage. ** Are these the men,” exclaimed he, 
“ with whom I am to defend America !” In a paroxysm of 
passion and despair be snapped his pistols at some of them, 
threat0ned others with his sword, and was so heedless of his 
own danger, that he might have fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, who were not eighty yards distant, had not an 
aide-d^amp seized the bridle of bis horse, and absolutely 
hunied him aw^.‘ 

It was one of the rare •moments of his life, when the 
vehement element of Ids nature was stirred up from its 
deep recesses. He soon recovered his self-possession, and 
took measures against the general peril. The enemy ixdght 
land another foroe about Hell Gate, seize upon Harlem 
Heigli^ the slnmg central position of the island, cut off ^1 

^ Qriaydon'B Memoirs, p. 174. General Greene, in a letter to a friend, 
writes : We made a miserable disorderly retre^ from New York, owing 
to the conduct of the militia, who ran at the appearance of the enemy^s 
advano^ guard. ' Fellows' and Parsons' briga^s rem away from about 
fifty mail,, end left his Excellency on me ground, within eighty yards 
of the enemy, to vexed at the infamotu conduct of his troops, that ho 
•ought death rather than life ” ” , 
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retreat of tlie lower divisions, and effectuany sever Ids 
amy. In all haste, therefore, he sent off an e^spress to the 
forces encamped at>ove, directing them to secure; ;^t 
position immediately; while another express to Fninam 
ordered an immediate retreat from the city to ,i;ho6e 
heights. 

It was indeed a perilous mohient. Had the enemy folr 
lowed Tip Iheir advantage, and seiz^.d upon the heights 
before thus occupied; or had they extended themselyes 
across the island, from the place where they had effected a 
I landing, the result might » have been most disastrous to the 
Americans.;^ Fortunately, they contented themselves for 
the present with sending a strong detachment down the 
road along the East Biver, leading to the cily, while the 
main body, British and Hessians, rested on tibeir arms. « 

In the meantime, Putnam; on receiving Washin^n’s 
express, caUed in bis pickets and guards, and abandoned 
the city in all haste, leaving behind him a large quantity 
of provisions and ndlitaiy stores, and most of the heavy 
cannon. To avoid the eneiiiy he took the Bloomingdale 
road, though tiiis exposed him to be raked by the enemy’s 
ships anchored in the Hudson. It was a forced march, on 
a smtiy day, under a burning sun, and amid clouds of dust. 
His army was encumbered with women and children and 
all kinds of baggage. Many were oyercome by fatigue and 
thirst, some perished by hastily drinking oold wato ; but 
Putnam rode backward and forward, hurrying every' one 
on. 

Colonel Humphreys, at that time^a volunteer in his divi- 
sion, writes : “ I had frequent opportunities that day of 
• beholding him, for the purpose of issuing orders and 
encouraging the troops, flying on his hors© covered with 
foam, wherever his presence was most necesi^poy. Without 
his extraordinary exertions, the guards must have been 
inevitably lost, and it is probable the entire corps would 
have been cut in pieces. 

«« When we were not fax from Bloomingdale, an aide- 
deoamp came to him at full speed, to infDrm him that a 
column of British infantry was descending upon our right. 
Our rear^was soon fired unon, and the colonel of our regi- 
ment, who^ oij^er was jiilt communicated for the front to 
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file off to the left, *was killed upon the* spot. With no 
other loss, we joined the army after da^ upon the heights 
of Harlem.” ‘ 

Tradition gives a circumstance which favoured Putnam’s 
retreat* The British generals, in passing by Murray Hill, 
the country residence of a patriot of that name, who was 
of the Society of Friends, made a halt to seek some refresh- 
ment. The propriety of the house was absent ; but his 
wife set cake anff'wine before them in abundance. So 
grateful were these refreshments in the heat of the day, 
that they lingered over their wine, quaffing, and laughing, 
and bantering their patriotic' hostess about the ludicrous 
panic and discomfiture of her countrymen. In the mean 
time, before they were roused from their regale, Putnam 
and his forces h^ nearly passed by within a mile of them. 
All the loss sustained by him in his perilous retreat was 
fifteen killed and about three hundred taken prisoners. It 
became, adds the tradition, a common saying among the 
American officers, that Mrs. Murray saved Putnam’s divi- 
sion of the army.* 

CHAPTEB LXXVn. 

Fortified Camp at King’s Bridge — American and British Lines — ^The 
Morris House — ^Alexand^ Hamilton — ^The Enemy advance — Sue** 
oessful Skirmish — Death of Knowltoa — Great Fire in New York — 
Beoiganization of the Army*— Exchange of Prisoners— Daniel Morgan 
regained— De Lancey’s flory Brigade— Robert Rogers, the Partisan 
—His Rangers— The Roebuck, Pheenix, and Tartar, in the Hudson 
— Militiiry Movements by JLand and Water— Letter of John Jay. 

The fortified camp, where the main body of the army was 
now assembled, was upon that neck of land several miles 
long, and for the most part not above a mile wide, which 
forms the upper part of Manhattan or New York Island. 
It forms a cmin of rocky heights, and is separated from 
the mainland by Harlem Biver, a narrow strait, extending 
from Hell Gate on the Sound to Spyt den Duivel, a creek 
or inlet of the Hudson. Fort Washington occupied the 
crest of one of the rooky heights above mentioned, over^ 

^ Peabody, life of Putnam. Spirks’ Am. Biog., vii. 189. 

* Thacher's Military Journal. t>. 70. # 
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looldii!^ the HtifliMi; imd abotit' two mileA nortb Of it 
Eing*A Bridge, oioAsing Spyt den Duivel €l%ek,!|ikd 
ing at that time the only pass from Ma^attan 
the mMnlaaid. ^ ^ ^ 

About a mile and a half south of the fott a doulde row^of 
lines extended across the neck from Harlem Exver to the 
Hudson. They faced ' south ""totrards New York, were 
about a quarter of a mile apart, and were defended by 
batteries. 

There were strong advanced posts about two miles south* 
of the outer line ; one on the left at Harlem, commanded 
by General Spencer; ^the other on the right, at what was 
called McGk>wan’s Pass, commanded by General Putnam. 
About a mile and half beyond these posts the British lines 
extended across the island from Horen’s Hook to the| 
Hudson, being a continuous encampment, two miles in 
length, with boih flanks covered by shipping. An open 
plain intervened between the hostile camps. 

Washington had established his head-quarters about a 
quarter of a mile within the inner line, at a country seat, 
tiie owners of which were absent. It belonged, in fret, to 
Colonel Boger Morris, his early companion in arms in 
BraddOok’s campaign, and his succ&jsful competitor for 
the hand of Miss Jj^ry Philipse. Morris had remained in 
America, enjoying the wealth he ha^ acquired by his mar*- 
riage, but had adhered to the royal party, and was a member 
of the council of the colony. It is said that at this time' 
he was residing in the Highlands eft Beverley, the seat of 
his brother-in-law, Washingtoai’s ^ old friend, Beverley 
Eobinson.* 

t While thus posted, Washington was incessantly occupied 
in fortifying the approaches to his camp by redoubts, 
and deep intrenchments. “ Here,”, said he, I 

. should hope the enemy, in ease of attack, would meet n 
defeat^ if the generality of our troops would behave with 
tolerable bravery; but experience, to my extreme afflic- 
tion, has convinced me that it is rather to be wished than 
j^peetSd* However, I trust there are many who will scii 

^ of Miss Maxy Philipse is still Mbe seen the pos^ 

fig^m ^^'r^erick Phillips, {Isq., at the Orai^, on the Highwi^ 
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mce mm iTorthy of the bleeGiings of froedom,^ The late 
dlagitioc^ul goene et Kip’s Bar wag evidently nmlding in 
hiB2nm& >w ’ 

In the oonrse of his xonnds of inspection, he was strack 
with the ddll and science displayed in the construction of 
some of the works, which were wown tip tinder the direc- 
tion of a youthful captain of artilleiy. It proved to be the 
same young officer,. /^exander Hemilton, whom Greene 
had reoommendedrH^ his notice. After some conversation 
wilh him, Washington invited him to his marquee, and 
thus commenced that intercourse which has indissolubly 
linked their memories together. 

On the moming of the 16th, word was brought to head- 
quarters that the enemy were advancing in three large 
columns, There had been so many fidse reports, tlmt 
Seed, the adjutant>general, obtained leave to sally out and 
ascertain the truth. Washington himself soon mounted his 
horse, and rode toward the advanced posts. On arriving 
there he heard a brisk firing. It was kept up for a time 
with great spirit. There was evidently a sharp conflict. 
At length Beed came galloping back with informaj:ion. A 
strong detachment of the enemy had attacked the most 
advanced post, whieh was situated on a hill skirted by, a 
wood. It had been bravely defended by Lieutenant-colonel 
Knowlton, Putnam’s fiivourite officer, who had distinguished 
himself at Bunker’s dill; he had under him a party of 
Oonnecticut rangers, volunteers from different regiments. 
After skirmishing foif a time, the party had been over- 
powered by numbers jind^driven in, and the outpost was 
taken possession of by the enemy. Beed supposed the 
latter to be about three hundred strong; but they were 
much Stro^er, the main part having been concealed b^ 
hind a rising^ground in the wood. They were oom^s^ , 
of a battalion of light infantry, another of Boyal High-, 
landers, and three companies of Hessian riflemen ; all 
under the command of General Leslie. 

Beed urged 'that troops should be sent to support the 
brav^4 fellows who h^d behaved so welh While he was 
talking |rith Wa^iington, ** the enemy,” he says, ** appeared 
In view, ftd fiotmded their bugled in the^most in- 
soliiiig manam ^ a%x<chas6* ^ T nevqr/’ addi 
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he, such a sensation before; it seemed to crown oar 
di^race.” ' t 

Washin^n, too", was stung hy the taunting note of 
derision ; it recalled the ea^y triumph of the enemy at £^*s 
Bay. Besolyed that something should be done to wipe out 
that disgrace, and rouse the spirits of the army, he o^ered 
out three companies from Colonel Weedon’s regiment just 
arrived from Virginia, and sent the]j(j;, under Major Leitoh, 
to join Knowlton’s rangers. The troop^A.thus united were 
to get in the rear of the enemy, while a feigned attack was 
made upon them in fronts 

The plan was partially successful. As the force advanced 
to make the Mse attack, the enemy ran down the hill, and 
took what they considered an advantageous position behind 
some fences and bushes which skirted it. A fLring com- 
menced between them and the advancing pariy, but at too 
great distance to do much harm on either side. In the 
meantime, Knowlton and Leitch, ignorant of this change in 
the enemy’s position, having made a circuit, came upon 
them in flank instead of in rear. They were sharply re- 
ceived. .. A vivid contest took place, in which Conneotiout 
vied with Virginia in bravery. In a little while Major 
Leitoh received three bullets in his sj^e, and was borne ofl? 
the fleld. Shortly afterward, a wound in the head &om a 
musket-ball brought Knowlton to the ground. Colonel 
Beed placed him on his horse, and conveyed him to a 
distant redoubt. The men, undismayed by the fall of their 
leaders, fought with unflinching resolution under the com- 
mand of their captains. The c^emy were reinforced by a 
battalion of Hessians and a company of chasseurs. Wai^- 
ington likewise sent reinforcements of New England and 
l^ryland troops. The action waxed hotter and hotter ; the 
Siemy were driven from the wood into the plain, and 
push^ for some distance; the Americans'^ were pursuing 
them with ardour, when Washington, having effected the 
object of this casual encounter, and being unwilling to risk 
a general action, ordered a retreat to be sounded. 

It was with difficulty, however, his men could be called 
off, so excited were they by the novel^ of pumu&g an 
eneniy- .They retired in good order ; andtls it sujb^ueutiy 
a^pearea, in ggod season, %r tiie main body of the enemy 
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advanoing at a lapid rate, and might have effeotoally 
reversed the scene. 

Colonel Knowlton did not long Survive the action. 

<« When ga8;^ing in the agoni^ of death” says Colonel 
]^ed, a& his inquiry was whether we had driven in the 
enemy.” He was anxious for the tarnished honour of Con- 
necticut. He had the dying satisfaction of knowing that 
his men had behavedJiravely. and beaten the enemy in an 
open field-fight. Jii^^closed his gallant career. 

The encounter thus detailed was a small affair, in itself, 
but important in its effects. It was the first gleam of 
success in the campaign, and revised the spirits of the 
army. Washington sought ti) turn it to the greatest ad- 
vantage. In his general orders, he skilfully distributed 
praise and censure. The troops under Leitoh were thanked 
for being the first to advance upon the enemy; and the 
New England troops for gallantly supporting them, and 
their conduct was honourably contrasted with that of the 
recreant troops at Kip’s Bay. Of Knowlton, who had 
fidlen while gloriously fighting, he spoke as “ one who 
would have done honour to any country.” 

The name of Leitoh was given by him for the next day’s 
parole. That brave jDfficer died of his wounds on the 1st 
of October, soothed in his last moments by that recompense 
so dear to a soldier’s heart, .the encomium of a beloved 
commander. * 

In the dead of the night, on the 20th September, a great 
light was beheld by the picket guards, looming up from 
behind the hills in the dir^tion of the city. It continued 
throughout the night, c(nd was at times so strong, that the 
heavens in that direction appeared to them, they said, as if 
in fiames. At daybreak, huge columns of ^smoke were st^* 
rising. It was evident Ihere had been a great oonfiagratiSli 
in New York. • 

In the course of the morning, Captain Montresor, aide- 
de-camp to General Howe, came out with a flag, bearing a 
letter to Washin^n on the subject of an exch^ge of pri- 
soner. Accordmg to Montresor^s account, a great part of 
fhe cii^ had been burnt down,^nd as the night was ex- 
tiemely windy ,90 whole might have been so, but for th^ 
exertions of ofScers and mez# pf the Bluish azSny. . He 
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iuoiiiled be the act of American ipoexid^es^ i 
whom, he infommd Colonel Reed, oaii^ 

tbe '&ot and mstantfy shot General Howe, in his p 
oorresiKHidence, makes the assertion, my 
Weie detected, and killed on the spot by the i 
ingmisom 

> troops, with weapons in their hands, are not 

apt, in a time of confusion and alainn^ to be correct judges 
of i^t, or dispensers of justice, ^e was alway| ms- 
claimed by the Americans, and it is certain their com- 
manders ^ew nothing about it. We have shown thui the 
destruotiou of the cii^ was at one time discussed in a coun- 
cil of war as a measure of policy, but never adopted *^and 
was expressly forbiddeu by Congress. 

The enemy were now bringing up their heavy cahnon, 
preparatory to an attack upon* the American camp by the 
troops and by their ships. What was the state of vVashing- 
tOn*s army? The terms of engagement of many of his men 
would soon be at an end, most of them would terminate 
with the y^, nor did Congress hold out offers to encourage 
re-enlistpaents. We are now, as it wero, upon the eve of 
another dissolution of the army,” writes he, “ and unless 
some speedy and effectual measures ^e adopted by Con- 
gress, our cause will be lost.” Under these gloomy Agpre- 
heusions, he borrowed, as he said, a few moments uom 
the hours allotted to sleep,” and on the night of the 24 th of 
S^tember, permed an admirable letter to the Fresideut of 
Confess, setting forth the total inefficiency of the existing 
military system, the total insubordination, waste, confu- 
sion, and discontent produced by ft among the men, and 
^ the harassing cares and vexations to which it subjected i^be 
' commanders. Nor did be content himself ^ith compfki^- 
mg ; but, in, his full, clear, and sagacious mannm', pdnt^ 
out the remedies. To the achievements of his inde&ti;^ble 
pen, we may trace the most fortunate turns in the ciment 
of; our revolutionary affairs. In the present instance )m 
rei^reBentations, illustrated by sad experience, prodim^ at 
leng^ areorganizarion of the army* and the establiliigfii^ 
of E on a permanent footing. It was decreed ^ " " 
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ofiBoeifS was raiised. i/The troop? which engaged io'serya 
ihroxi^oGt the War were to receive a bounty of twenty 
dollar? and one hundred acres of land, besides a yearly suit 
of clothes while in service. ^ Those who enlisted for but 
three years, receivAd no bounty in land. The bounty to 
officers was on a higher ratio. ^The States were to send 
conunissioners to the army, to arrange with the commander- , 
in-ohief as to the an ointment of officers in their quotas ; 
but, as they mij^-Bc^ionally be slow in complying with 
this relation, Washington was empowered to dll up all 
vacancies. ^ 

All this was a great relief to his mind. Ho was grati- 
fiedj also, by effecting, after a long correspondence with 
the Britii^ commander, an exchange of prisoners, in which 
those captured in Canada were included. Among those 
restored to the service were Lord Stirling and Captain 
Daniel Morgan. The latter, in reward of his good conduct 
in the expedition with Arnold, and of *‘his intrepid be- 
haviour in the assault upon Quebec where the bravo Mont- 
gomery fell,” tfas recommended to Congress.by Washing- 
ton for ihe command of a ride regiment about to bo raised. 
We shall see how eminently lie proved himself worthy of 
this recommendation. 

About this time fnforxnation was received that the enemy 
were enlisting great numbers of the loyalists of Long 
Island, and collectiifg largo* quantities* of stock for, their 
suppoiii. Oliver De Lancoy, a leading loyalist of New 
York, member of a wealthy family of honourable Huguenot 
descent, was a prime a^ent in the matter, lie had re- 
cently been appointed bngadier-general in the royal ’ser- 
vice, and authorized by General Howe to raise a brigade 
of " provincials ; and was actually at Jamaica, on Lcmg 
Ishmd, offerh^ commissions of captain, lieutenant, and 
ensign, to any respectable person who should raise a com- 
pany of seventy men ; the latter to receive British pay. 

A descent upo^/Long Island, to counteract these pro- 
jects, was concerted by General George Clinton of New 
York, and General Lincoln of Massachusetts, but men and 
waWf were wanting to qarry it into effect, and the 
u enlistnmts continued*” d^ey were not^ confined 
to Long Ifiano^ but prevaUed more or^less on Staten 
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Iska^f in the Jerseys, up the Hudson as &xm Dntohei^ 
County, and in Westchester County more especisUy. Jlhi^ 
of the loyalists, it must he acknowledged, wero honourable 
men, conscientiously engaged in the service of ^eir soVe* 
reign, and anxious to put*" down what they sincerety 
regarded as an unjusti£uihl|^ rebellion, and among these 
may he clearly classed the De Lanceys. There were 
others, however, of a different stamp, the most notorious of 
whom, at this juncture, was one Ito&b^iii^Eogers, of Nw 
Hampshire. Ho had been a worthy comrade of Putnam 
«.and Stai'k, in some of their early enterprises during the 
i'rench war, and had made^himself famous as major of a 
partisan corps called Efogers’ Bangers. Governor Trum- 
bull described him as a famous scouter and wood-hunter, 
skilled in waylaying, ambuscade, and sudden attack.*’ His 
feats of arms h^ evidently somowhat of the Indian cha- 
racter. He had since been Governor of Michilimackinac 
(1766), and accused of a plot to plunder bis own fort and 
join the French. At the outbreak of the Bevolution he 
played a skidking, equivocal part, and appeared ready to 
Join either party. In 1775, Washington had received 
notice thal he was in Canada, in the service of Carleton, 
and had been as a spy, disguised as an Indian, through the 
American camp at St. Johns. 

Eeoently, on learning that he was prowling about the 
countyy under suspicious circumstances, Washington had 
caused him to be arrested. On examination, he declared 
that he was on his way to offer his secret serviced to 
Congress. He was accordingly sent on to that bo^, in 
custody oi an officer. Oongrelb Hborated him on his 
p^pdging himself in writing, “ on the honour of a gentle- 
man,** not to bear arms against the American United 
Omonies in any manner whatever during the contest with 
Great Britain. « 

Scarcely was he liberated when he forfeited his parole, 
offered his services to the enemy, reoei<^ a colonels com- 
mission, and was now actually raising a Tory coips to be 
c«slled the (^een’s Bangers. All such as should bring 
Tepmits to his standard wgre promised commissions, por- 
tk>ns of rebel lands, and privileges to any ^^ bis 
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Of all Axnetioaus of note enlisted under the royal stan- 
dard, man had rendered himself the most odious. He 
vras stigmatized as an arrant renegade, a perfect Judas 
Iscariot ; akd his daring, adventurous spirit, and habits of 
Indian warfare, rendered him a formidable enemy. 

Nothing perplexed Washington at this juncture more 
than the conduct of the enemy. He beheld before him a 
hostile army, armedjand equipped at all points, superior in 
numbers, thoroiig^iyaisciplined, flushed with success, and 
abounding in the means of pushing a vigorous campaign, 
yet suffering day after day to elapse unimproved. What^ 
could be the reason of this supinqness on the part of Sir 
William Howe? He must know the depressed and dis- 
organized state of the American camp ; the absolute chaos 
that reigned there. Did he meditate an irruption into the 
Jerseys? A movement towards Philadelphia? Did he 
intend to detach a part of his forces for a winter’s campaign 
against the South ? 

In this uncertainty, Washington wrote to General Mercer, 
of the flying cainp, to keep a vigilant watch from the 
Jersey shore on the movements of the enemy ^ sea and 
land, and to station vidottes on the Neversink Heights, to 
give immediate intelligence should any of the British fleet 
put to sea. At the same time he himself practised un- 
ceasing vigilance, visiting tl\e different parts of his camp 
on horseback. Occasionally he crossed over to Fort- Con- 
stitution, on the Jersey shore, of which General Greene 
had charge, and, accompanied by him, extended his recon- 
noitrings down to Paulus JETook, to observe what was going 
on in the city and aAong the enemy’s ships. Greene had 
recently been promoted to the rank of major-general, an^ 
now had command of all the troops in the Jerseys. He 
had liberty to shift his quarters to Baskingridge or Bergen, 
as circumstances might require ; but was enjoined to keep 
up a communication with the main army, east of the 
Hudson, so as to ^cure a retreat in case of necessity. 

The security ^kf the Hudson was at thii; time an object 
of great solicitude with Congress, and much reliance was 
placed on Putnam’s obstructions at Fort Washington. 
Four galleys, mounted with heavy guns and swivels, were 
stationed at the chevaux-de-frii^, and two^new sliips were 

2 R 2 
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at hand, which, filled xpth stones, were to he snnk where 
they would block up me channel. A sloc^ was also at 
anchor, having on &ard a machine, inventea bv a Hr. 
Bushn^, for submarine explosion, with which to blow up 
the men-of-war, a favourite scheme with General Putnam, 
The obstructions were so commanded by batteries bn either 
shore, that it was thought uo hostile ship would be able to 
pass. 4 ^^ 

On the 9th of October, however, ‘Boebuck* and 
‘Phoenix,* each of forty-four guns, and the ‘Tartar^ of 
^.twenty guns, which had been lying for some time opposite 
Bloomingdale, got under way with their three tenders, 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and came standing up the 
river with an easy southern breeze. At their approach, 
the galleys and the two ships intended to be sunk, 
under way with all haste, as did a schooner laden tmh 
rum, sugar, and other supplies for tho American army, and 
tho sloop with Bushnell’s submarine machine. 

The ‘ Boebuck,* * Phoenix,* and ‘ Tartar,* broke through 
the vaunted barriers as through a cobweb * Seven batteridks 
kept up constant fire upon them, yet a g|entleman was 
observed walking the deck of the second shap as ooollpr as 
if notiling were the matter.' Washin^n, indeed, m a 
letter to Schuyler, says, “ they passed without any kind of 
damage or intemiption but Lord Howe reporin to the 
Admiralty that they suffered mucht* in their masts and 
rigging, and that a lieutenant, two midshipmen, and six 
men were killed, and eighteen wounded. 

Ihe hostile ships kept on tl^ir course, the American 
vessels soudding before them. ThI schooner was over- 
ruled and captured; a well-aimed shot sent the sloop and 
Bui^eU*s submarine engine to tho bottom of the river. 
Uhe two new ships would have taken refuge in %)yt den 
Duivel Creek, but fearing there might not be tirater enough, 
they kept on and drove ashore at Philipps* Mills at Yonkers. 
Two of the galleys got into a place of safely, where they 
were proteo^ifirom the shore; the other two trusted to 
out^dl their pursuers. The breeze freshened, and the 
f^gates gained on them ftst; at eleven o’clock b^^ to 

A Cd. liriag to tho kuylatid Comm of Safety, 
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&e ’ boW-o1i4ipTB; at twelve o’oloolc 

theiH, ivkupb cauaed'jCep to bear in shore ; at 
h^-l^t one i3|b galle^ run aground just above Dobbs’ 
Fertyife^id lay '^Eposeql: to a«diower of grape-shot. The 
erewsy ^thout sapping to bum or bilge them, swam on 
shore; li^d the enemy took possession ox the two' galleys, 
%hioh vrere likely to be formidable means of annoyance in 
their hands. 

Oie suppress w&r another brought Washington word of . 
these occurrences. First, he sent off a party of rifle and 
artillery men, with two twelve^ounders to secure the new^ 
ships which had run aground at ^Yonkers. Next, he or- 
dered OolondL Sargent to march up along the eastern shore 
with five hundred infantiy, a tri^p of light horse, and a 
4etaohm6nt of artillery, to prevent the landi^ of the 
enemy. Before the troopiS arrived at Dobbs* I%rry, the' 
ehms* boats had plundered a store there, and set it on fire. 

To prevent, if possible, the men-of-war already up the 

S *ver ixom coming down, or others from belo'^ joining 
lem, Washington gave orders to complete the obstructions. 
Two hulks imich lay in Spyt den Duivel Greek, were 
hastily ballasted by men from General Heath’s division, 
and men were sent up to get off the ships which had run 
aground at Philipps’ Mills, that they might be brought 
down and sunk immediately.* 

It is difficult to give an idea of the exoitement caused by 
this new irruption of hostile ships into the waters of the 
Hudson, or ox the various conjecturos as to their object, 
l^ey might intend ^erely to interrupt navigation, and 

S >vent supplies coming down to the American army. 

ey might l^ canying arms and ammunition for domestio 
enemies skulking about the river, and only waiting an 
opportonity jb strike a blow. They might have treops 
ooncealed on board with intent to surprise the posts in the 
Highlan^p* and cut off the intercourse between the Amerir 
can arinles. To such a degree had the spirit of disaffection 
been increased, in the counties adjacent t6 Uie river, sinoe 
the decent of: the * Bose ’ and ; ‘ Phoenix,* by the retreats 
and ^^^aicuathm which had talHin place, and so great had 
been tilie drain 6n the nnlitia o^tixose counties fox»the army 
of Washingtbui that; m case M ^SiisurreCIi bose who 
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remained at home and^were well affected, would be out* 
ntonbered, and might easily be overpowered, especially 
with the aid of troops^ landed from the ships. 

While this agitation prevailed below, fugitive river-crafts 
carried the news up to the Highlands that the frigates were 
jdready before Tariytown in the Tappan 8ea. Word was 
instantly dospatcliod to Toter B. Livingston, president of 
.the Provincial Congress, and s+aitliifi deliberative 
body, whicli was then seated at FishTmly just above the 
Highlands. The committee of safety wrote, on the spur of 
* the moment, to Wafehingtem. “ Nothing,” say they, “can 
be more alarming tlian tho present situation of our State. We 
are daily getting the most authentic intelligdhce of bodies 
of men enlisted and armed in order to assist the enemy. 
We much fear that they, co-operating with the enemy, may 
' seize such passes as will cut off 'the communication between 
the army and us, and prevent your supplies. ♦ # # • 

We beg leave to suggest to your Excellency the proprieiy 
of sending a body of men to the Highlands or Peekstoll, to 
soenre the passes, prevent insurrection, and overawe the 
disaffected.” 

Washington transmitted the letter to the President of 
Congress on the 12th. “ I have ordered up,” writes he, 
“part of the militia from Massachusetts, under Qoneral 
Lmooln, to prevent, if possible, the^ consequences which 
they suggest may happen, and which there is reason to 
believe the conK])irators have in contemplation. 1 am 
persuaded that they are on the eve of breaking out, and 
that they will leave nothing u¥ essayed tiiat will Stress 
us, and favour the designs of the enemy, as soon as their 
•echemes are ripe for it.” In fact it was said that the 
Tories wore arming and collecting in the Highlands under 
the direction of disguised officers, to aid the conspiracies 
formed by Governor Tryon and his adherents. 

As a further precaution, an express was sept off by 
Washington to Colonel Tash, who, ^th a regiment of New 
Hampshire mililia, was on his way from Hartford to the 
oamp, ordering him to repair with all possible despatch to 
Fishl^, and there hold himself at the disposition of the 
Committte of Safety. 

James Olintoft, also, who had charge of the posts in tha 
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HigUtods, was put on the alert. * That trusiy officer was 
now a brigadier-general, having bean promoted by Con- 
gress oh the 8th of August. Me was charged to Imve all 
^ts passing up and down the river rigidly searched, and 
file pai^ngers examined. Beside the usual sentries, a 
barge, well manned, was to patrol the river opposite to 
each fort every night; all barges, row-boats, and other 
email oraft, betwrie^Ji^e forts in the Highlands and the 
army, were to be secured in a place of safety, to prevent 
their falling into the enemy’s hands and giving intelligence. 
Moreover, a French engineer was sent up to aid in strength- * 
ening and securing the passes. The commanding officers 
of the counties of Lichfield and Fairfield in Connecticut 
had likewise orders to hold their militia in readiness to 
render assistance in case qf insurrections in the State of 
New York. 

So perilous appeared the condition of affairs to residents 
up the river, that John Jay, a member of the New York 
Convention, and one of the Secret Committee for the de- 
fence of the Hudson, applied for leave of absence, that he 
might remove his aged parents to a place of Safety. A 
letter from him to Edward Eutledge, of the Board of War, 
contains this remaftable sentence. “ I wish our army well 
stationed in the Highlands, and all the lower country deso- 
lated : we might then bid defiance to all the further efforts 
of the enemy in that quarter.” # 

Nor was this a random or despairing wish. It shows 
the brave spirit of a leading civilian of the day, and the 
sacrifices that true patriots were disposed to make in the 
cause of independence. 

But a few days previously he had held the following 
languc^e to Gouvemeur Morris, chairman of a specifd 
committee : i‘ Had I been vested with absolute power in 
this State, I have often said, and still think, that I would 
l^t spring have desolated all Long Island^ Staten Island^ the 
city and county of iVeio KwA, and all that part of the county 
of Weskihaeter which lies below the mountains., I would 
then have stationed the msdn l^dy of the army in the 
mountains on the east, and eight or ten thousand men in 
the Highlands on the west s^e of the river.* 1 would 
have directed the river at Fort Movdgomer^ which is nearly 
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at the sotLtheni extremity of the moimtams, to be so shal- 
lowed as to afford on^y depth sufficient for an Albany sloop, 
and all the southern passes and defiles in the mountains to 
be strongly fortified. Nor do I think the shallowing of the 
river a romantic scheme. Booky mountains rise imme- 
diately from the shores. The breadth is not very great, 
though the depth is. But whaf cannot eight or ten thou- 
sand men, well worked, effect ? Ac%Sir^g to this plan of 
defence, the State would bo absolutely in^egnable against 
aU the world on the seaside, and would have nothing to 
^ fear except from the way of the lake. Should the enemy 
gain the river, even beliow the mountains, I think I foresee 
that a retreat would become necessary, and 1 can’t forbear 
wishing that a desire of saving a few acres may not lead us 
into difficulties.** * 

Throe days after this remar!&ble letter was written, the 
enemy’s ships did gain the river ; and two days afterwards, 
October 11&, Beed, the adjutant-general, the confidant of 
Washington’s councils, writes to his wife from Harlem 
Heights : My most sanguine views do not extend fui&er 
than keeping our ground here till this campaign closes. If 
the enemy moline to press us, it is resolved to risk an 
engagement, for, if wo cannot fight tkam on this ground, 
we can on none in America, ships are the only ciiv 
oumsianoes unfavourable to us here.”^ 

On tbe same day that this letter was written, a small 
vessel, sloop-rigged, with a topsail, was descried from 
Mount Washington, coming down the river with a fresh 
breese. It was suspected by those|On the look-out to be 
one of the British tenders, and they gave a shot from a 
twelve-pounder. Their aim was unfortunately too true* 
Three of the crow were killed and the captain wounded. 
It proved to bo Wa^ington’s yacht, whicl^ run up tbe 
river previously to the enemy’s ships, and was now on its 
return.* 


^ Am. ArehivsB, 5th Series, voh ii. 
* Heath’s Memoin. 
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CHAPTEB LXXVm. 

Lee expeeted in Letter of Advice to the Pkerident^of Cou« 

gieas-"^*!!^ Enemy at Throg^e Neck— Washington’s arrangements^ 
Bides to Throg's Keck— The Enemy brought to a stand—Military 
movements-^Aimval of Lee^A command assimed to him— CriticiBeB 
the conduct of Congress and th^ Army— Counml of War— The Army 
to move to the MAmland-^ort Washington to be kept up. 

If General Leer should be in Philadelphia,” writes John 
Jay to Butledge, ‘‘ pray hasten his departure — ^he is much 
wanted at New Tork.” The successes of Lee at the South 
were contrasted by many with the defeat on Long Island 
and eTEOuation of New York, and they began to consider 
him teie main hope of the army. Hazard, the postmaster, 
writing from'Hariem Heights to General Oates on the 11th, 
laments it as a misfortune that Lee should have been to 
the southward for several months past, but adds cheeringly, 
** he is expected here to-day.’* 

Joseph Trumbull, the commissary-general, also writes to 
Ghttes tinder the same date : General Lee is to be here 
this evening. He left Philadelphia on the 8th.” ^ 

Lee, ibe object of so many hopes, was actually in the 
Jerseys, on his waysto the camp. He writes from Amboy 
on the 12th to the President of Congress, informing him 
that the Hessians enjjamped opposite on Staten Island had 
disappeared on the preceding night, quitting the island 
entiroly, and some great measure was believed to be in 
agitation. “ I am confident,” writes he, “ they will not 
attack General Washington’s linos ; such a measure is too 
absurd for a man of Mr. Howe’s genius : and unless they 
have received flattering accounts from Burgoyno that he^ 
will be able to effectuate a junction (which I conceive they 
have not ), t!^y wdll no longer remain kicking their heels 
at New York. They will put the place in a respectable 
state of defence, which, with their comm^d of the waters, 
may be easily done, leave four or fivnibousand men, and 
direct their operations to a momr^ecisive object. They 
will infiilli1ji)y proceed eithery(mmediately up ^e river 
Delaware witn their whole^oops, or, what is more pto 
bable, land somewhere abouiu South Amboy or Sh:|;ew8bnTy, 
and march straight to Trenton or Burligigton. On the 
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stroposition that this will be the case, what are we to do ? 
TVhat force have we ? What means have we to prevent 
their possessing th%mselves of Philadelphia? ^ General 
Wadiington’s army cannot possibly keep pace with them. 
The length of his route is not only infinitely greater, but 
his obstructions almost insuperable. In short, before he 
could cross HucUun Eiver, they might be lodged and 
strongly fortified on both banks of ^elaware. * ♦ • 
Por Heaven’s sake, arouse yourselves ! !Por Heaven’s sake, 
let ten thousand men be immediately assembled, and sta^ 
tioned somewhere about .Trenton. In my opinion your 
whole depends upon it. 1 set out immediately for head- 
quarters, where I shall communicate my apprehension that 
such will be the next operation of the enemy, and urgo 
the expediency of sparing a part of his army (if he has any 
to spare) for this object.” * * 

On the very morning that Lee was writing this letter at 
Amboy, Washington received intelligence by express from 
General Heath, stationed above King’s Bridge, that the 
enemy were landing with artillery on Throg’s Neck,* in 
the Sound, about nine miles from the camp. Washington 
surmised that Howe was pursuing his origiW plan of get* 
ting into the rear of the American army, cutting off its 
supplies, which were chiefly derived from the East, and 
interrupting its communication wi^ the main country. 
Officers wore ordered to their alarm-posts, and the troops to 
be ready, under arms, to act as occasion might require. 
Word, at the same time, was sent to General Heath to dis- 
pose of the troops on his side of dCir^’s Bridge, and of two 
militia regiments posted on the banks of Harlem Biver, 
^opposite Sie camp, in such manner as he should think 


neoessaxy. 

Having made all his arrangements as promptly as pos- 
Bible, Washh^igton mounted his horse and rode over towards 
Throg’s Neqk to reconnoitre. * 

Throg’s Neck is a peninsula in Westchester Couniy, 
stretching upwards of two miles into the sound. It was 
sejmxfi^M^om the mainland by a narrow creeh^and a marsh, 

I ^ 4 ^. Archives, 5th Series, 

• mpesly Throok's Necl^ ftom Tfarockmorton. the name of tha 
origifta} proprietozt 
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and soirdicixided by water every high tide. A bridge 
across a creek connecting with a ruined causeway across 
fhe marsh led to the I^Mand, and the upper end of the 
creek was fordable at low wa|er. « Early in the monung, 
eighty or ninety boats full of men had stood up the Sound 
firom Monvresor’s Island and Long Island, and had landed 
troops to the number of four thoui^d on Throg’s Point, 
the extremity of the Kxmk. Thence their advance pushed 
forward iowead the causeway and bridge, to secure that 

K o the mainland. Gener^ Heath had been too rapid 
em. Colonel Hand and his Philadelphia riflemen, the 
same who had checked the British advance on Long Island, 
had taken up the planks of the bridge, and posted them- 
selves opposite the end of the causeway, whence they com*- 
menced &ing with their rifles. They were soon reinforced 
by Colonel Prescott, of Buflker’s Hill renown, with his 
regiment, and Lieutenant Bryant of the artillery, with a 
three-tK)und6r« Checked at this pass, the British moved 
toward the head of the creek ; here they found the Ameri- 
cana in possession of the ford, where they were reinforced 
by Colonel Graham, of the New York line, witl^his regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant Jackson of the artillery, with a six- 
pounder. These skilful dispositions of his troops by 
General Heath had brought the enemy to a stand. By the 
time Washington arrived in .the vicinity, the British had 
encamped on the neck ; the riflemen and yagers keeping up 
a scattering fire at each other across the marsh, and Captain 
Bmmt now and then saluting the enemy with his field-piece. 

Jiving surveyed th^ gaound, Washington ordered works 
to be thrown up at the passes &om the neck to the mainland. 
The British also threw uj) a work at the end of the causer 
way. In the afternoon nine ships, with a great number of 
schooners, sloops, and flat-bottomed boats fuU of men, passed 
through Hell Gate, towards Throg’s Point ; and information 
received from Wo deserters, gave Washington reason to 
believe that the greater part of the enemy’s forces were 
gather^ in that quarter. General McDougall’s brigade, 
in which w^re Colonel Smallwood and the independent 
companies, was sent in the evening to strengthen HeaSth’s 
division at King’s Bridge, and to throw up workg opposite 
the ford of Harlem Biver. 
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Greene, who had heard of Ihe landing of the enemy at 
Throgfs Neck, wrote over to Washixigton, from^ Fort Oonsti- 
tution, informing him that he ha^three brigades ready 
to join him if required. “^If the troops are wanted over 
your side,” said he, “ or likely to be so, they diodd be 
got over in the latter part of the night, as^ the shippmg 
may move up from .below, and impede, if not totally 
stop the troops from passing. tents upon S^tmi 

Island,” he added, h^ ail been struck, as mr as oonld 
be ascertained.” It was plain the whole scene of action 
was changing. 

On the 14th, General Lee arrived in comp, where he was 
widcomed as the harbinger of good luck. Washington was 
absent, visiting the posts beyond King’s Bridge, and the 
passes leading from Throg’s Neck ; Lee immediately rode 
forth to join him. No one gave him a sincerer greeting 
than the oommander-in-chicf, who, diffident of his own 
military knowledge, had a high opinion of that of Lee. He 
immediately gave him command of the troops above King’s 
Bridge, now the greatest part of the army, but desired that 
he would, not exercise it for a day or two, until ho had time 
to acquaint himself with the localitieB and arrangements of 
the post ; Iloath, in the interim, held iho command. 

Lee was evidently elevated by his successes at the South, 
and disposed to criticise disparagingly the military opera- 
tions of other commanders. In a letter, written on the day 
of his arrival to his old associate in arms, General Gates, 
he condemns the position of the army, and censures Wash- 
ington for submitting to the diotatipn of Congress, whose 
meddlesome instructions had produced it. Inter nos,” 
writes he, “ the Congress seem to stumble every step. 1 
clo not mean one or two of the cattle, but the whole stable. 
I have been very free in delivering my opinion to them. 
In my opinion. General Washington is much to blaane in 
not menaoing ’em with resignation, unless tAey refrain from 
unhinging the army by their absurd interference. 

** Keep us Ticonderoga ; much depends upon it. We 
ought to have an army in the Delaware. 1 have roared it 
in the ears of Congress, bui^ron^ aun&tis. Adieu, my dear 
Mead, if |Fe do meet again|-why, we shdl smile.”' 

> > Am. Arohivefl, 5tb Series, ii. 1038. 
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timd, Congress, on ilie 11th of Ootobet, 
havi^ beard ^ the ingreeacfthe « Phoenix,’ * Eoe1;>uck,’a^ 

* Ta^rinr/,pas^ a rewntion that General Washin^on be 
dewed, if it praotiSbb^ by every art, and at whatever 
expOBBe, to obetroot effectually'the navigation of the North 
IKvet between, Fort Was^ and ifomit Oonstitation^ 
18 ym^ to prevent the regress of the enemy’s vessels lately 
gon!e»^ dp 88 to hinder th|m from receiving sncconrs, 

. TThder BO many oormicting circumstanoes, Washington 
held a conncil of war on the 16th, at Lee’s head-quarters, 
at which all the major-generals were present excepting 
Greene, and all the bri^diers, Sb well as Colonel Enox^ 
who commanded the artillery. Letters from the Conven* 
tion and from individue*! members of it were read, concern* 
ing the turbtdence of the disaffected in the upper parts of 
the State ; intelligence gained from deserters was likewise 
stated, showing the intention of the enemy to sttnound the 
oamp. The policy was then discussed of remaining in their 
present position on Manhattan Island, and awaiting there 
the menaced attack : the strength of the position was urged $ 
its being well fortified, and extremely difficult of access. 
Lee, in reply, scoffed at the idea of a position being good 
merely because its |ipproaGhes were difficult. How could 
they think of holding a position where the enemy was so 
strong in front and rear ; where ships had the command of 
the water on each sid6, and where King’s Bridge was their 
only pass by which to escape from being wholly enclosed ? 
Bad ;i3tot their recent experience on Long Island and at 
New York taught them th^ danger of such positions ? “ For 
my part,” said he, would have nothing to do with the 
isiaiids to which you have been clinging so pertmaoiously — 
I wQuld give Mr. Howe a fee-simple of them.” * 

** Jester much consideration and debate,” says the req^d 
of th^..cpuncil,^f. the following question was stated : Whetiaer 
(it i^^g appeared tha,t the obstructions in the North Biver 
haV€^ proved Insufficient, and that the enemy’s whole foix^ 
is jmwin ot^ it is now deemed possible, 

in ^ situi^n, to prevent the enemy fi|om cutting off the 
conpiuxiioam^ with i&e country, compell^ us to 
di^yantaees, or surrender piisonem. at 
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AU agreed, with but one dissenting voice, that it was not 
possible to prevent the communication from^ being out off,, 
and that one of the eonsequences meiitioned in the question 
mu^t follow. 

The dissenting voice was*that of General George Clinton, 
a brave downright man, but little versed in the science of 
war^e. . He could not comprehend the policy of abandon- 
ing so strong a position ; they wei;g|equar in number to the 
enemy, and, as they must fight them somewhere, could do 
it to more advantage there than anywhere else. Clinton 
felt as a guardian of the Hudson and the upper country, 
and wished to meet ^e** enemy, as it were, at the very 
threshold. 

As the resolve of Congress seemed imperative with re- 
gard to Fort Washington, that post, it was agreed, should 
be ** retained as long as possible.” 

A strong garrison was accordingly placed in it, composed 
chiefly of troops from Magaw’s and Shoe’s Pennsylvania 
regiments, the latter under Lieutenant^olonel Lambert 
Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. Shee having obtained leave 
of absence. Colonel Magaw was put in command of the 
post, and' solemnly charged by Washington to defend it to 
the last extremity. The name of the opposite post on the 
Jersey shore, where Greene was stafioned, was changed 
from Fort Constitution to Fort Lee, in honour of the general. 
Lee, in fact, was the militaiy idol Of the day. Even the 
family of the commander-in-chief joined in paying l^m 
homage. Colonel Tench Tilghman, Washington’s aide-de* 
camp, in a letter to a firiend, writes : You ask if General 
Lee is in health, and our people bbld. I answer both in 
the affirmative. His appearonoe among us has oontributed 
hot a litile to the latter,*^ 
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CHAPTEB LXXIX. 

• 

Army arraDgements<--Wa8bii3|^n at White Plains— The Enemy at 
Throg^fl Point— Skirmish of Colonel Qiover— Attempt to surprise 
Bogera, the renegade— Troopers in a rough Country— Alarms at 
'S^ite Plains— Cannonading of ships at Fort Washington — March of 
Lee— Fortified Camp at White JPlains—ReconnoJJri^ — The afiair at 
Chatterton Hill — Helatlve situation of the Armies — Change of 
position — Contrast of the sjSpearance of the Troops — Gieorge Clinton’s 
idea of strategy — ^Movement of the British Army— Incendiaries at 
White Plains. 

PREVions to decamping from Manllhttan Island, Washington 
formed four divisions of the army, wltich were respectively 
.assigned to Generals Lee, Heath, Sullivan (recently oh- . 
tainod in exchange for General Prescott), and Lincoln. 
Lee was stationed on Yalenline’s Hill on the mainland, 
immediately opposite King’s Bridge, to cover the transport* 
ation across it of the military stores and heavy baggage. 
The other divisions were to form a chain of foitihed posts 
extending about thirteen miles along a ridge of hills on the 
west side of the Bronx, from Lee’s camp up to the village 
of White Plains, * 

Washington’s head-quarters continued to be on Harlem 
Heights for several ^ays, during which time he was con- 
tinually in the saddle, riding about a broken, woody, and 
half-wild country, foilning posts, and choosing sites for 
breastworks and redoubts. By his skilfiil disposition of the 
army, it was protected in its whole length by the Bronx, a 
narrow but deep stream, JWnged with trees, which ran 
along the foot of the i^dge ; at the same time his troops 
faced and outranked the enemy, and covered the roa^ 
along which the stores and baggage had to be tra^ported.* 
On the 21st, he shifted his head-quarters to Valentin^ 
Hill, and on the 23rd to White Plains, where he statio^ra 
himself in a fortified camp. 

While he was thus incessantly in action. General, now 
Sir William Howe (having recently, in reward for his ser- 
vices, been made a knight companion of the Bath), remained 
for six &ys passive in his camp pn Throg's Point, awaiting 
the arrival of supplies and reinforcements, instead (n 
pushing across 1x> the Hudson, Imd throw^og himself W 
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Washin^n’fi .«,niiy mi the upper His 

mabtioa IcMSt hhn a ,^lden opportuiiity. By ijite tili»6;'^s 
supplies arrhred, the Amerie^s had brohe^^f the 
ws^ leading to the mainland, mi takeh positioni^ tOo Sti^g 
to jbe, easily forced. “ i 

Finding himself headed in this direcH^ion, Sir Williaih 
ex^Wked paft pf his troops in flat boats on the^ I8th| 
crwed Eastohester Bay, and landed on PeU'^B Fbint,^at the 
month of Hutchinson’s River. Here he was joined m a 
few hours by the main body, with the baggage and artillery, 
anld proceeded through the manor of Pelham towards New 
Bochelle; still with , a view to get above Washington's 
army. ^ 

In their march, the Bntish were. Waylaid and harai^ed 
by Colonel Glover of Massachusetts, with his own, Heed’s, 
and Shepard’s regiments of Infantry* Twice the British 
advance guard were thrown into confusion and driven back 
with severe loss, by a sharp fire from behind stone fences. 
A third time they advanced in solid columns. The 
Americans gave them repeated volleys, and then retreated 
Wifli the loss of eight killed and thirteen wounded, among 
whom was Colonel Shepard. Colonel Glover, and the 
officers and soldiers who were with him in this i^xmish, 
received the public thanks of Washington for their merit 
and good behaviour. 

On the 21st, General Howe wa^ encamped about two 
miles north of New Rochelle, with 'his outposts extending 
to Mamaroneck on the Sound. At the latter place was 
posted Colonel Rogers, the r^e^e, as he was called, 
with the Queen’s Rangers, his mewly-raised cc^ of 

of this. Lord Stirling resolved, if posable, to 

E off ti^ outpost and entrap the old hunter. Colonel 
let, of his brigade, always prompt on duch occasions, 
xmdertook the exploit at the head of seven hundred and 
of the Delaware troops, who had fought so bmvely on 
^tmg Island. With these he crossed the une of tibb ^ntish 
imkrch; ^me undiscovered upon the post ; drove jb the 
hilled a Heutenai)^ and several men, anAbtCUght 
p^y iM^Hsix prisoners, with a pair of oolhnrs, st^ ^ 
oi^te^ i^ils. ^ He xmssed the %dn hour* 
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ever. Bogers isdbilked off in the dark at the first fire. He 
was too old a partisan to be easily entrapped. 

For ^is exploit, Coloii^el Haslet and* his men were pub- 
licly flunked oy Lord Stirling, on parade. 

These, and other spirited And successful skirmishes, 
while they retarded the advance of the enemy, had the far 
more important effect of exercising and animating the 
American troops, and accust^ing them to danger. 

\^ile in this neighbcrfffhood, Howe was reinforced by a 
second division of Hessians under General Knyphailsen, 
and a regiment of Waldeckers, both of which had recently 
arrived in New York. He was joined, also, by the whole 
of the seventeenth lij^t-dragoons, atid a part of the six- 
teenth, which had arrived on the 3rd instant from Ireland, 
with Lieutenant-colonel ijMerwams Earl) Harcourt. Some 
of their horses had been mought with them across the sea, 
others had been procured since their arrival. 

The Americans at first regarded these troopers with great 
dread. Washington, therefore, took pains to convince 
them, that in a rough, broken country, like the present, 
full of stone fences, no troops were so inefl&cient as cavalry. 
They could be waylaid and picked off by sharp-shooters 
from behind walls and thickets, while they could not leave 
the road to pursue th^ covert foe. 

Further to inspirit them against this new enemy, he pro- 
claimed, in general orders, a reWard of one" hundred dollars 
for eveiy trooper brou^t in with his horse and accoutre- 
ments, and so on, in proportion to the completeness of the 
capture. 

On the 25th, about tv^o <f clock in the afternoon, intelli- 
gence was brought to head-quarters that three or four de- 
tachments of the enemy were on the march, witmn four 
miles of the camp, and the main army following in columm 
The drums beat to arms; the men were ordered to thmf' 
posts ap attack was expected. The day passed away, 
however, without any demonstration of the enemy. Howe 
detached none of his force on lateral expeditions, evidently 
meditating a general engagement. To prepare for it, 
Washiogton drew all his troops firom the posts alpng the , 
: Bronx into the foriified camp at ^hite Plains. Here pvery- 
; thing remained guiet but expectant throng^out, tfib 
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In the morning of the 27th, which was Sunday, 'the heavy 
booming ef cannon was heai^ from a distance, seemingly in 
the direction of Fo^ Washington. Scouts galloped on to 
gain intelligence. We will anticipate their re^rt. 

Two of the British frigates, at seven o’clock in the mom> 
ing, had moved up the Hudson, and come to anchor near 
Bourdett’s Ferry, below the Morris House, Washington’s 
old head quarters, apparently \Wth the intention of stopping 
the ferry, and cutting off the cofiSAnunication between Fort 
Lee and Fort Washington. At the same time, troops made 
their appearance on Harlem Plains, where Lord Percy held 
command. Colonel Morgan immediately manned the lines 
with troops from th<5 garrison of yort Washington. The 
ships opened a fire to enfilade and dislodge them. A bar* 
bette battery on the cliffe of the Jersey shore, left of the 
ferry, fired down upon the ^frigate, but with little effect. 
Colonel Magaw got down an eighteen-pounder to the lines 
near the Morris House, and fired fifty or sixty rounds, two 
balls at a time. Two eighteen-pounders were likewise 
brought down from Fort Lee, and planted opposite the 
ships. By the. fire from both shores they were hulled re- 
peatedly. 

It was the thundering of these cannonades which had 
reached Washington’s camp at White Plains, and even 
startled the Highlands of the Hudson. The ships soon 
hoisted aU sail. The foremost slij^ped her cable, and ap- 
peared to be in the greatest confusion. She could make no 
way, though towed by two boats. The other ship, seeing 
her distress, sent two barges to her assistance, and by the 
four boats she was dragged out of reach of the American 
fire, her pumps going all the time, Had the tide been 
fiood one half-hour longer,” writes General Greene, “ we 
should have sunk her.” 

At the time that the fire ftom the ships began, Lord 
Percy brought up his field^ieces and mortars, and made 
an attack upon the lines. He was resolutely answeirod by 
the troops sent down from Fort Washington, and several 
Hessians wore killed. An occasional firing was kept up 
until evening, when the ships fell down the river, and the 
troops which had advand&d on Harlem Plains drew within 
tUeir lines ag^in. 
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« We take this day’s movement to be only a feint,” writes 
one of the garrison at Fort Lee ; “ at any rate, it is little 
honourable lb the red coats.” Its chief effect was to startle 
the distant camp, and astound a quiet country with the 
thundering din of war. 

The celebrated Thomas Paine, author of The Eights of 
Man,” and other political works, was a spectator of the 
affair from the rocky sum:^t of the Palisades, on the Jersey 
shore. 

While these things were passing at Fort Washington, 
Lee had struck his tents, and with the real* division, eight 
thousand strong, the baggage. and*ai;tillery, and a train of 
waggons four miles long, laden with stores and ammunition, 
was lumbering along the rough country roads to join the 
main army. It was not until Monday morning, after being 
on the road all night, that he ifrrived at White Plains. 

Washington’s camp was situated on high ground, facing 
the east. The right wing stretched towards the south 
along a rocky hill, at the foot of which the Bronx, making 
an elbow, protected it in flank and rear. The left wing 
rested on a small, deep lake among the hiUs. The camp 
was strongly intrenched in front. 

About a quarter of ^a mile to the right of the camp, and 
separated from the height on which it stood by the Bronx 
and a marshy interval, was a corresponding height called 
Ohatterton’s Hill, As •this partly commanded the right 
flank, and as the intervening bend of the Bronx was easily 
passable, Washington had stationed on its summit a militia 
regiment. ^ ^ 

The whole encampment was a temporary one, to be 
changed as soon as the militaiy stores collected there could 
be removed; and now tnat General Lee was arrived, 
Washington rode out with him, and other general offeers 
who were off duty, to reconnoitre a height which appeared 
more eligible. "V^en arrived at it, Lee pointed to another 
m the north, still more commanding. ‘‘ Yonder,” said he, 
is the ground we ought to occupy.” “ Let us go, then, 
ind view it,” replied Washington, ^ey were gently riding 
h that direction, when a troopqp came spurring up his 
wanting horse. “ The Brii^ are in the camp, sir ! ” cried 
le. “ Then, gentlemen,” said Waslfington, “ v© kave other 

2s2 
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business to attend to than reconnoitring/’ Putting spurs 
to his horse, he set ofiP for the camp at full gallop, the 
others spurring afte?: him. . || 

Arrived at head-quarters, he was informed W Adjutant* 
general Beed, that the picket guards had all been driven 
m, aud the enemy were advancing; but that the whole 
American army was posted in order of battle. ** Gentlemen,” 
said Washington, turning ealml;^to his companions, “you 
will return to your respective pdSts, and do the best you 
can.” 

Apprehensive that the enemy might attempt t^et posses* 
sion of Ohatterton’s Hill, he detached Colonel JSaslet with 
his Delaware regiment, to reinforce the militia posted there. 
To these he soon added General McDougairs brigade, com- 
posed of Smallwood’s Marylanders, Eitzema’s New Yorkers, 
and two other regiments. These were much reduced by 
sickness and absence. General McDougall had command 
of the whole force upon the hill, which did not exceed 
sixteen hundred men. 

These dispositions were scarcely made, when the enemy 
appeared glistening on the high groxmds beyond the village 
of White Plains. They advanced in two columns, the 
right commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, the left by the 
Hessian general, De Heister. l^he^b was also a troop of 
horse, so formidable in the inexperienced eyes of the 
Americans. “It was a brilliant but formidable sight,” 
wiites Heath in his memoirs. “The sun shone bright, 
tlieir arms glittered, ; and perhaps troops never were shown 
to more advantage.” 

For a time they halted in rf wHeat-field, behind a rising 
ground, and the general officers rode up in the^centre to 
hold a consultation. Washington supposed . they were 
preparing to attack him in front, and such indeed was their 
intention; but the commanding height •of Chatterton’s 
Hill had caught Sir William’s eye, and he determined first 
to get possession of it. 

Colonel Bahl was accordingly detached with a brigade , of 
Hessians, to make a circuit southwardly round a piepQ qfj 
'wo^, cross the Bronx about a quarter of a mile belot^^Ma 
^cehd Ihe south side oi the hill ; while General liO^e, 
with a large|forGe, Bri&ish and Hessian, should 
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directly in front, throw a bridge across the stream, and 
clmrge up the hill. 

A furioti# cannonade was now opened by the British 
from fifteen or twenty pieces of artillery, placed on high 
ground opposite the hfll ; under ‘cover of which the troops 
of Gienered Leslie hastened to construct the bridge. In so 
doing they were severely ga^ed by two field-pieces planted 
on a ledge of rock on Chattertou’s Hill, and in charge of 
Alexander Hamilton, the youthfiil captain of artillery. 
Smallwood’s Maryland bat^lion also kept np a sharp fire 
of small arms. 

As soon as the bridge was fiilished, the British and 
Hessians under Leslie rushed over it, formed, and charged 
up the hill to take Hamilton’s two field-pieces. Three* 
times the two field-pieces were discharged, ploughing the 
ascending columns from hill-top to river, while Smallwood’s 
“blue and buff” Marylanders kept up their volleys of 
musketry. 

In the meantime, Eahl and his Hessian brigade forded 
the Bronx lower down, pushed up the south side of the 
hill, and endeavoured to turn McDougall’s right flank. 
The militia gave the general but little support. They had 
been dismayed at the opening of the engagement hy a shot 
from a Brii^h cannon* which wounded one of them in the 
thigh, and nearly put the whole to flight. It was with the 
utmost difficulty MoDoTigall had rallied them, and posted 
them behind a stone wall. Here they did some service, 
until a troop of British cavalry, having gained the crest of 
the hill, came on, brandishii^ their sabres. At their first 
ohaa^e the militia gave a random, scattering fire, then 
broke, adH fled in complete confusion. 

A brave stand was made ' on the summit of the hill by 
HaiAet, Bitzema, and Smallwood with their troops. Twice 
they repulsed horse and foot, British and Hessians, until, 
oramped for room and greatly outnumbered, they slowly 
and sullenly retreated down the north side of the hill, 
where there was a bridge across the Bronx. Smallwood 
remained upon the ground for some time a^r the retreat 
had begw, and received two fles]^ wounds, one in the hip. 
the other through the arm. At the bridge over the pronx, 
the retreating troops were met bSr GeneraltPutnam, who 
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was oommg to their assistance with Beairs brigade. !bi 
the rear of this they inarched back into the camp. 

The loss on both sides, in this short but severe action, 
was nearly equal. That of the Americans was between 
three and four hundred ftien, killed, wounded, and taken 
prisoners. At first it was thought to be much more, many 
of the militia and a few of t|^e regulars being counted as 
lost, who had scattered themsQjyes among the hills, but 
afterwards returned to head-quarters. 

The British army now rested with their left wing on the 
hill they had just taken, and which they were busy in- 
trenching. They were ‘extending their right wing to the 
left of the Americaif lines, so that their two wings and 
* centre formed nearly a semicircle. It was evidently their 
design to outflank the American camp, and get in the rear 
of it. The day, however, bsing far advanced, was suffered 
to pass without any further attack ; but the morrow was 
looked forward to for a deadly conflict. • Washington 
availed himself of this interval to have the sick and 
wounded, and as much of the stores as possible, removed 
from the camp. “ The two armies,” says General Heath, 
in his Memoirs, “ lay looking at each other, within long 
cannon-shot. In the night time the British lighted up a 
vast number of fires, the weather*^ growing pretty cold. 
These fires, some on the level ground, some at the foot of 
the hills, and at all distances to thdir brows, some of which 
were lofty, seemed to the eye to mix with the stars. The 
American side doubtless exhibited to them a similar ap- 
pearance.’* 

During this anxious night, WaSiington, was assiduously 
occupied throwing back his right wing to strongei ground ; 
doubling his intronchments and constructing three re- 
doubts, with a line in front, on the summit of his post. 
These works were principally intended for defence against 
small arms, and were thrown up with a rapidity that to 
the enemy must have savoured of magic. They were, in 
fact, made of the stalks of Indian com or maize, t^en from 
a neighbouring corn-field, and pulled up with the earth 
clinging in masses to tl|p large roots. “ The roots,; of the 

^ 3,” says Heath, ‘‘and earth on them placed in the 
oT the iforks, ans^red the puipose of sods and £u3^ 
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oines. The tops being placed inwards, as the loose earth 
was thrown upon them, became as so many trees to the 
work, which was carried up with a despatch scarcely con- 
ceivable.” 

In the morning of the •29th, when Howe beheld 
how greatly Washington had improved his position and 
strengthened it, by what appeared to be solidly constructed 
works, he pos^oned his* meditated assault, ordered up 
Lord Percy from Harlem with the fourth brigade and two 
battalions of the sixth, and proceeded to throw up lines 
and redoubts in front of the American camp, as if pre- 
paring to cannonade it. As the •enemy were endeavouring 
to outflank him, especially on his ^ght wing, Washington 
apprehended one of their objects might be to advance a 
part of their force, and seize on Pine’s Bridge over Croton 
Jiiver, which would cut off his communication with the 
upper country. General Beall, with three Maryland regi- 
ments, was sent off with all expedition to secure that pass. 
It was Washington’s idea that, having possession of Croton 
Eiver and the passes in the Highlands, his army would 
be safe from further pursuit, and have time to repose 
after its late excessive fiitigue, and would be. fresh, and 
ready to harass the enemy should they think fit to winter 
up the country. • 

At present nothing could exceed the war-worn condi- 
tion of the troops, unseasoned as they were to this kind of 
service. A scornful letter, written at this time by a 
British officer, to his friend in London, gives a picture 
of the ragged plight to which they were reduced, in this 
rainy and inclement^aJfeon. “ The rebel army are in so 
wretched a condition as to clothing and accoutrements, that 
I believe no nation ever saw such a set of tatterdemalions. 
There are few coats among them but what are out at 
elbows, and in a whole regiment there is scarce a pair of 
breeches. Judge, then, how they must be pinched by 
a winter’s campaign. We, who are warmly clothed and 
well equipped, already feel it severely ; for it is even now 
much colder than I ever felt it in England.” 

, Alas, for the poor half-naked, weather-beaten patriots, 
who 1^ to cope with theilb well-fed, well-clad, well- 
ai^ointed mercenaries I A letter written at thewei^same 
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date (October 31), by Genend Geoige GHnton, shows 
what, in their forlorn plight, they had to grapple with, 

** We had reason,” writes he, “ to apprehend an attack 
last night, or by daylight Ibis morning. Our lined were 
manned all night in consequence ; and a most horrid niglit 
it was to lay in cold trenches. Uncovered as we are, 
daily on fatigue, making redoubts, fleches, abattis, and 
retreating from them ana the little temporary huts made 
for our comfort before they are^eU finished, I fear will 
ultimately destroy our army without fighting.” ‘ “How- 
ever,” adds he, honestly, “ I would not be understood to 
condemn measures. They may be right, for aught I know, 
1 do not understand nvuoh of the refined art of war ; it is 
said to consist in strat^em and deception.” In a previous 
letter to the same frieiitd, in a moment of hurry and alarm, 
he writes, “ Pray let Mrs. Clipton know that I am well, 
and that she need not be uneasy about me. It would be 
too much honour to die in so good a ca^.” 

Clinton, as we have before intimated,' was an honest and 
ardent patriot, of resolute spirit, and plain, direct good 
sense; but an inexperienced soldier. His main idea of 
warfare was straightforward fighting ; and he was greatly 
perplexed by the continual strategy which Washin^n’s 
situation required. One of the aides-de-camp of the latter 
had a truer notion on the subject. “ l^e campai^ 
hitherto,” said he, “ has been* a fair ti^a*! of generalship, in 
which I flatter myself we have liad the advantage. If we, 
with our motley army, can keep Mr, Howe and his grand 
a{)pointment at bay, 1 think we shall make no contemptible 
military figure.”* • i 

On the night of the Slst, Washington made another of 
those moves which perplexed the worthy Clinton. In the 
course of the niglit he shifted his whole position, set fire 
to the barns and outhouses containing forage and stores, 
which there was no time to remove, and, leaving a strong 
rear-guard on the heights, and in the neighbouring woods, 
retired with his main army a distance of five miles, among 
t^ high, rocky hills about Northcastle. Here he imme^ 

1 Georga Clinton to John McKeBson, Oct. 31. Atn. Archlvese 5(9i 
ii. 1313. 

?;. !ftnch i^hxna;^t(^ Williaai jhier, Oot. 81. 
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diately set to work to mtrenoli and fortify himself; his 
policy at this time being, as he used to say, “ to fight with 
the spade and mattock.”- • 

General Howe did not attempt to dislodge him from this 
fastness. 'He at one time ordered an att^k on the rear- 
guard, but a violent rain prevented it, and for two or three 
days he remained seemingly inactive. ** All matters are as 
quiet as if the enemy we^ one hundred miles distant firom 
us,” writes one of Washihgton’s aides, on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber. During the night of the 4th this quiet was inter- 
rupted. A mysterious sound was heard in the direction of 
the British camp, like the rumbling of waggons and artil- 
lery. At daybreak the .meaning <jf it was discovered. 
The enemy were decamping. Long trains were observed, 
defiling across the hilly country, along the roads leading 
to Dobbs’ Ferry on the Hudseti. The movement continued 
for three successive days, until their whole force, British 
and Hessians, disappeared from White Plains. 

The night after their departure a party of Americans, 
heated with liquor, set fire to the court-house and other 
edifices in the village, as if they had belonged to the 
enemy; an outrage which called forth a general order from 
Washington, expressive of his indignation, and threatening 
the perpetrators wife signal punishment when detected. 
We notice this matter, because, in British accounts, the 
burning of those buildings h^ been charged upon Wash- 
ington himself; being, no doubt, confounded with the 
burning of the bams and outhouses ordered by him on 
shifting his encampment. 

OHAPTEB LXXX. 

Coidsotnres as to the intention of the Enemy— Consequent precautions 
Oorrespondenct with Greene respecting Fort Washmgton— Distribu- 
tion of the Army — Lee left in command at Northcastle — ^Inatruotions 
to him— Washi^on at Peekskill— Visits to the Posts in the High- 
Iwda. 

VAmOTTS were the speculations at head-quarters on the 
eiii^en movement of the enemy. Washington writes to 
(^ehcral William, Livingston (now Governor of the Jer- 
s^) ; ; *^©7 have gone toward Nfrth Mver and 
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King’s Bridge. Some suppose they are going into Tvinter 
quarters, and will sit down in New York without doing 
more than inYosting Fort Washington. I cannot subscribe 
wholly to this opinion myself. That they will invest Fort 
Washington is a matter of which there can be no doubt ; 
and 1 think there is a strong probability that General 
Howe will detach a part of his force to make an incursion 
into the Jerseys, provided he Is going to New York. He 
must attempt something on acctlunt of his reputation, for 
what has he done as yet with his great army 

In the same letter he expressed his determination, as 
soon as it should appean that the present manoeuvre was a 
real retreat, and not a*feint, to throw over a body of troops 
into the Jerseys to assist in checking Howe’s progress. 
He, moreover, recommended to the governor to mve the 
militia of that state put on ^e best-possible footing, and a 
part of them held in readiness to take the place of the 
State levies, whose term of service would soon expire. He 
advised, also, that the inhabitants contiguous to the water 
should be prepared to remove their stock, grain, effects, 
and carriages on the earliest notice. 

In a letter of the same date he charged General Greene, 
should Howe invest Fort Washington with part of his 
force, to give the garrison all possibls* assistance. 

On the following day (November 8th), his aide-de-camp, 
Colonel Tilghman, writes to General Greene from head- 
quarters : “ The enemy are at Dobbs’ Ferry with a great 
number of boats, ready to go into Jersey, or jyroceedyup the 
nW.” 


Greene doubted any intentiofe oft, the enemy to cross the 
river ; it might only be a feint to mislead ; still, as a pre- 
•caution, he hadi ordered troops up from the^ flying camp, 
and was posting them opposite Dobbs’ Ferry, and at other 

E s where a landing might be attempfed ; the whole 
j under the command of General Mercer. 

Afl^irs at Fort Washington soon settled the question of 
the enem/s intentions with regard to it. Lord Percy took 
his station with a body of troops before the lines to the 


south. Knyphausen advanced on the north* The Ameri- 
cans had previotisly abandoned Fort Independence, "^bumt 
its^barracks, ai^ removecl^the stores and cannon. OTOSsing 
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King’s Bridge, KnJ^^ansen took a position between it and 
Fort Washington, ^e approach to the fort, on this side, 
was exceedii^ly steep . and rocky, a^ indeed, were all its 
approaches excepting that on the south, where the country 
was more open, and the ascent gradual. The fort could 
not hold witmn its walls above one thousand men ; the rest 
of the troops were distributed about the lines and out- 
works. While the fort jjas thus menaced, the chevaux-de- 
frise had again proved inefficient. On the night of the 
6th a frijjate and two transports, bound up to Dobbs’ Ferry, 
with supplies for Howe’s army, had broken through; though, 
according to Greene’s account, not without being consider- 
ably shattered by the batteries. 

Baformed of these facts, Washington wrote to Greene on 
the 8th : “If we cannot prevent vessels from passing up 
the river, and the ,enomy au^ possessed of all the surround- 
ing country, what valuable purpose can it answer to hold 
a post from which the expected benefit cannot be had ? I 
am, therefore, inclined to think that it will not be prudent to 
hazard the men and stores at Mount Washington ; but, as 
you are on the spot, I leave it to you to give such ordew 
as to evacuating Mount Washington as you may*judge best, 
and so far revoking the orders given to Colonel Magaw to 
defend it to the laft.” 

Accounts had been received at head-quarters of a con- 
siderable movement on the preceding evening (November 
7th) among the enemy’s boats at Dobbs’ Ferry, with the 
intention, it was said, of penetrating the Jerseys, and fil- 
ing down upon Fort Leo. Washington, therefore, in the 
same letter, directed Greene to have all the stores not 
necessary to the defence removed immediately, and to 
destroy air the stock, the hay and grain, in the* neighbotir- 
hood, which the owners refdsed to remove. “ Experience 
has Aown,”* adds he, “ that a contrary conduct is not of 
the least advantage to the poor inhabitants, from whom all 
their effects of every kind are taken witlxout distinction 
and without the least satisfaction.” ^ 

Greene, in reply (November 9th), adhered with tenacity 
to the policy of maintaining Fort Washington. “ The 
enemy,” said he, “ must inv^t it with double the number 
of men required for its defence They napst keep trohps at 
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King’s Bridge to cut off all communication with the countrjr, 
and in considerable force, for fear of an attack.” He did 
not consider the fort in immediate danger. Colonel Magaw 
thought it would take the enemy until the end of December 
to carry it. In the mean time the garrison could at any 
time be brought off, and even the stores removed, should 
matters grow desperate. If the enemy should not find it 
an object of importance, they wopM not trouble themselves 
about it ; if they should, it would oe a proof that they felt 
an injury from its being maintained. The givihg it up 
would open for them a free communication with the country 
by tlie way of King’s Bridge.' 

It is doubtful when or where Washington received this 
letter, as he left the camp at Northcastle at eleven o’clock 
of the following morning. There being still considerable 
uncertainty as to the intentibns of the enemy, all his 
arrangements were made accordingly. All the troops 'be- 
longing to the States west of the lJudson were to be sta- 
tioned in the Jerseys, under command of General Putnam. 
Lord Stirling had already been sent forward with the 
Maryland and Virginia troops to Peokskill to cross the 
river at King’s Forry. Another division, composed of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts troops, under General Heath, 
was to co-operate with the brigade of 'New York militia, 
under General George Clinton, in securing the Highland 
posts on both sides of the rivef . 

The troops which would remain at Northcastle, after the 
departure of Heath and his division, were to be commanded 
by Lee. Washington’s letter of instnictions to that general 
is characterised by his own modesty, and his deference for 
Lee’s superior military experience. He suggests, rather 
ttom orders ; yet his letter is sufficiently explicit. *‘A 
little time now,” writes he, “ must manifest the enemy’s 
designs, and point out to you the measures proper to be 
pursued by that part of the army under your command. 
I shall give no directions, therefore, on this head, having 
Jthe most entire confidence in your judgment and military 
exertions. One thing, however, I will suggest, namely, 
that the appearance of embarking troops for the Jerseys 


> Ap. ArcluToa,^5th Series, iii. 618. 
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may be intended eM a feint to weaken us, and render the 
post we now hold more vulnerable; or the enemy may 
find ihat troops are assembled with^ore expedition, and 
in greater numbers, than they expected, on the Jersey 
shore, to oppose them ; and, ae it is possible, from one or 
other of these motives, that they may yet pay the party 
under your command a vmit, it will be unnecessary, 1 am 
persuaded, to recommend lo you the propriety of putting 
this post, if you stay at it, into a proper posture of defence, 
and guarding against surprises. But I would recommend 
it to your consideration, whether, under the suggestion 
above, your retiring to Croton Bridge, and some strong post 
BtUl more easterly (covering the paltses through the High- 
lands), may not be more advisable than to run the hazard 
of an attack with unequal numbers. At any rate, I think 
all your baggage and stores^xcept such as are necessary 
for immediate use, ought to be to the northward of Croton 
River. * * * * You will consider the post at Croton’s 
(or Pine’s) Bridge as under your immediate care. 

If the enemy should remove the whole, or the ^eater part 
of their force to the west side of Hudson’s river, I have no 
doubt of your following, with all possible despatch, leaving 
the militia and invalids to cover the frontiers of Conneoti' 
out in case of need,® 

We have been minute in stating these matters, from 
their bearing on subsequent dperations. 

On the 10th of November, Washington left the camp at 
Northcastle, at 11 o’clock, and arrived at Feekskill at sunset ; 
where General Heath, with his division, had preceded him 
by a few hours. Lord Sfirling was there, likewise, having 
effected the transportation of the Maryland and Virginia 
troops across the river, and landed them at the ferry south 
of Stony Point ; though a better landing was subsequently 
found north of the point. His lordship had thrown out a 
scouting party in the advance, and a hundred men to take 
possession of a gap in the mountain, through which a 
road passed towards the Jerseys. 

Washington was now at the entrance of the Highlands, 
that grand defile of the Hudson, the object of so much 
^caution and solicitude. (3n the following morning, 
sccompani^ by Generals Heath, Stirling, Jaines 'and 
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Geor^ Clinton, Mifain, and others, he made a military 
visit in boats to the Highland posts. Fort Montgome^ 
vTas in a oonsiderable'-state of forwardness, and a work in 
the vicinity was projected to co-operate with it, Fort 
Constitution commanded a rihdden bend of the river, but 
Lord Stirling, in his report of inspection, had intimated 
that the fort itself was commanded by West Point opposite. 
A glance of the eye, without goii*g on shore, was sumcient 
to convince Washington of the fact, A fortress subse- 
quently erected on that point, has been considered the 
key of the Highlands. 

On the morning of the r2ih, at an early hour, Washing- 
ton rode out with Genferal Heath to reconnoitre the east 
side of the Hudson, at the goi^e of the Highlands. Henry 
Wisner, in a report to the .New York Convention, had 
mentioned a hill to the noriili of Feekskill, so situated, 
with the road winding along the side of it, that ten men 
on the top, by rolling down stones, might prevent ten 
thousand ^m passing. “I believe,” said he, “nothing 
more need be done tlmn to keep great quantities of stones 
at the different places whore the troops must pass, if they 
attempt penetrating the mountains.” 

Near Eobinson’s Bridge, in this vicinity, about two 
miles from Peekskill, Washington chose a place where 
troops should be stationed to cover the south entrance into 
the mountains ; and here, afi^rwards,^ was established an 
important military depot called Continental Village. 

On the same day (12th), he wrote to General Lee, in- 
closing a copy of resolutions jusl^ received from Congress, 
respecting levies for the new army,*showing the import- 
ance of immediately beginning the recruiting service. If 
no commissioners arrived from Bhode Island, he was to 
^point the officers recommended to that State by General 
Greene. “ I cannot conclude,” adds he, “ without remind- 
ing you of the military and other stores about your en- 
campment, and at Northcastle, and to press the removal of 
them above Croton Bridge, or such other places of security 
as you may think proper. General Howe, having sent no 
part of his force to Jersey ^et, makes the measure more 
necefvsaiyj as he may turn his views another way, and 
attempt their deA^iotiom” • 
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It was evidently Washin^on’s desire that Lee shonld 
post himself, as soon as possible, beyond the Croton, where 
he wonld be safe from surprise, and at hand to throw his 
troops promptiy across the Hudson, should the Jerseys be 
invaded. • 

Having made all these surveys and arrangements, Wash- 
ington placed Heath in the general command of the High- 
lands, with written instinj/tions to fortify the passes with 
idl possible despatch, and directions how the troops were 
to be distributed on both sides of the river ; and here we. 
take occasion to give some personal notice of this trusty 
officer. ^ 

Heath was now in the fortieth ^ar of his age. Like 
many of the noted officers of the Kevolution, he had been 
brought up in rural life, on an hereditary farm near 
Boston ; yet, according to Ix^s own account, though pas- 
sionately fond of agricultural pursuits, he had also, almost 
from childhood, a great relish for military affairs, and had 
studied every treatise on the subject in the English lan- 
guage, so that he considered himself ** fully acquainted 
wiUi the of war, in all its branches and duties, from 

th^rivate soldier to the commander-in-chief.” * 

He describes himself to be of a middling stature, light 
complexion, very corpulent and bald-headed, so that the 
French officers who served in America, compared him, in 
person, to the Marqum of Graftby.^ 

Such was the officer intrusted with the command of the 
Highland passes, and encamped at Peekskill, their portal. 
We shall find him faithful to his trust ; scrupulous in obey- 
ing the letter of his ilistmctions ; but sturdy and punc- 
tilidus in resisting any undue assumption of authority. 


> Heath’s Memoin. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

ABdrs on Laike Champlain — Oates at Tioonderoga— ‘Amold’a flotilli^ 
Military Preparations of 3ir Guy Carleton at St. John’a^Kautical 
Encounters — Gallant Conduct m Arnold and Waterbuiy-^Carleton 
in possession of Crown Point— His return to Canada and Winter 
Quarters. 

During bis brief and busy sojo\jpi at Feeksbill, Washing- 
ton received important intelligence from the northern 
army, especially that part of it on Lake Champlain, under 
the command of General Gates. A slight retrospect of 
affe-irs in that quarter is proper before we proceed to 
narrate the eventful campaign in the Jerseys. 

The preparations for the defence of Ticonderoga, and the 
nautical service on the lake, had met with difficulties at 
every step. At length, by fhe middle of August, a small 
flotilla was completed, composed of a sloop and schooner, 
each of twelve guns (six and four-pounders), two schooners 
mountiim eight guns each, and five gondolas, each of three 
guns. The flotilla was subsequently augmented, and the 
command given by Gates to Arnold, in compliance with 
the advice of Washington, who had a high opinion of that 
officer’s energy, intrepidity, and fertility in expedients. 

Sir Guy Carleton, in the meantime, -^was straining every 
nerve for the approaching conflict. The successes of the 
British forces on the seaboard had excited the zealous 
rivalry of the forces in Canada. The commanders, newly 
'arrived, were fearful the war might be brought to A close 
before they could have an opportunity to share in the 
glory. Hence the ardour witlr which they encountered 
and vanquished obstacles which might otherwise have 
fbppeared insuperable. Vessels wore brought from Eng- 
land in •pieces, and put together at St. Johns; boats of 
various kinds and sizes were transported «over land, or 
dragged up the rapids of the Sorol, The soldiers shared 
vith seamen in the toil. The Canadian fabnuers, also, 
were taken from their agricultural pursuits, and compelled 
to aid in these, to them, unprofitable labours. Sir Guy 
was fill! of hope and ardour. Should he get the command 
of Lakes Champlain and Q%orge, the northern part of New 
Yofk wduld be |t his mercy ; before winter set in ho.might 
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gn-TTi possession of Albany ; be would then be able to co- 
operate with General Howe in severing and subduing the 
northehi and southern provinces, and bringing the war to 
a speedy and 'triumphant close. 

despite of every exertion, ‘three months elapsed before 
his annament was completed. Winter was fast approach- 
ing. Before it arrived, the success of his brilliant plan 
required that he should f^ht his way across Lake Champ- 
lain ; carry the strong posts of Crown Point and Ticonde- 
roga; traverse Lake George, and pursue a long and 
dangerous march through a wild and rugged country, 
beset with forests and morasses, tb Albany. That was the 
first post to the southward, where he expected to find rest 
and winter-quarters for his troops.* 

' By the month of October b^ween twenty and thirty sail 
were afloat, and ready for action. The flag-ship (the ‘ In- 
flexible *), mounted eighteen twelve-pounders ; the rest 
weie gunboats, a gondola, and a flat-bottomed vessel called 
a radeau, and named the * Thunderer carrying a battery of 
six twenty-four and twelve six^poundors, besides howitzers. 
The gunboats mounted brass field-pieces and Ijowitzers. 
Seven hundred seamen navigated the fleet ; two hundred 
of them were volunteers from the transports. The guns 
were worked by detSohments from the corps of artillery. 
In a word, according to British accounis, “ no equipment 
of the kind was ever better appointed, or more amply fur- 
nished with every kind of provision necessary for the 
intended service.’** 

Captain Pringle conducted the armament ; but Sir Guy 
Garleton was too full oflzeal, and too anxious for the event, 
not to head the enterprise ; he accordingly took his station, 
on the deck of the flag-ship. They made sail early in 
October, in quest of the American squadron, which was 
said to be abroad upon the lake. Arnold, however, being 
ignorant of the strength of the enemy, and unwilling to 
encounter a superior force in the open lake, had taken his 
post under cover of Valcour Island, in the upper part of 
a deep channel, or strait, between that island and the 
mainland. His force consisted ^of three schooners, two 

* ^bid., p. 211. 
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sloops, three galleys, and eight gondolas ; carrying in all 
seventy guns, many of them eighteen-pounders. 

The British ships, ‘sweeping past Cumberland Head with 
a fair wind and flowing sail on the morning of the 11th, 
had left the southern end of Valcour Island astern, when 
they discovered Arnold’s flotilla anchored behind it in a 
line extending across the strait so as not to be outflanked. 
They immediately hauled closed the wind, and tried to 
beat up into the channel. The wind, however, did not 
permit the largest of them to enter. Arnold took advan- 
tage of the circumstance. He was on board of the galley 
* Congress,’ and, leaviEg’’the line, advanced with two other 
galleys and the sclidoner ‘Eoyal Savage,’ to attack the 
smaller vessels as they entered before the large ones could 
come up. About twelve c^’clock, the enemy’s schooner 
‘ Carleton ’ opened a brisk fire upon the ‘ Royal Savage ’ 
tmd the galleys ; it was as briskly returned. Seeing the 
enemy’s gunboats approaching, the Americans endeavoured 
to return to ,the line. In so doing the ‘ Royal Savage ’ ran 
aground. Her crew set her on fire and abandoned her. 
In about an hour the British brought all their gunboats in 
a range across the lower part of flie channel, within mus- 
ket-shot of the Americans, the schooner ‘ Carleton ’ in the 
advance. They landed, also, a largIS number of Indians 
on the island, to keep up a galling fire from the shore upon 
the Americans with their rifles. The action now became 
general, and was severe and sanguinary. The Americans, 
finding themselves thus hemmed in by a superior force, 
fought with desperation. Arnold ^pressed with his galley 
into the hottest of the fight. Th^f ‘ Congress,’ was hulled 
• several times, received seven shots between wind and 
water, was shattered in mast and rigging, and many of the 
crew were killed or wounded. The ardour of Arnold in- 
creased with his danger. He cheered on His men, by voice 
and example, often pointing the guns with his own hands. 
He was ably seconded by Brigadier-general Waterbury, in 
the ‘ Wasliington ’ galley, which, like his own vessel, was 
terribly cut up. The contest lasted throughout the day. 
Carried on as it was within a narrow compass, Imd on a 
tmnqwil lake, almost every shot took effect. The fire of 
the Indians from the shSre was less deadly than had hem 
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expected ; but their whoops and yells, mingling with the 
rattling of the musketry, and the thundering of the cannon, 
increased the horrors of the scene. Volumes of smoke rose 
above the woody shores, which echoed with the imusual 
din of war, and for a time this*lovely recess of a beautiful 
and peaceM lake was rendei^d^a pei^ect pandemonium. 

The evening drew nigh,jyet the contest was undecided. 
Captain Pringle, after a consultation with Sir Guy Carleton, 
called off the smaller vessels which had been engaged, and 
anchored his whole squadron in a line as near as possible 
to the Americans, so as to prevent their escape ; trusting 
to capture the whole of thojn wheh 4he wind should prove 
favourable, so that he could bring his large vessels into 
action. 

Arnold, however, sensible >;hat with his inferior and 
crippled force all resistance would be unavailing, took 
advantage of a dark, cloudy night, and a strong north 
wind^ his vessels slipped silently through the enemy’s 
line without being discovered, one following a light on the 
stem of the other ; and by daylight they were out of sight. 
They had to anchor, however, at Schuyler’s Islaqd, about 
ten miles up the lake, to stop leaks and make repaiia. 
Two of the gondolaj were here sunk, being past remedy. 
About noon the retreat was resumed, but the wind h^ 
become adverse, and they ma4p little pTOgross. Arnold’s 
galley, the ‘ Congress,^ the ‘ Washington ’ galley, and four 
gondolas, all which had suffered severely in the late fight, 
fell astern of the rest of the squadron in the course of the 
night. In the morning, ^en the sun lifted a fog which 
had covered the lake, mey beheld the enemy within a few 
miles of them in full chase, while their own comrades were» 
nearly out of sight, making the best of their way for Crown 
Point. 

It was now an anxious trial of speed and seamanship. 
Arnold, with the crippled relics of his squadron, managed 
by noon to get within a few leagues of Crown Point, when 
they were overtaken by the ‘ Inflexible,’ the ‘ Carleton,’ 
and the schooner ‘Mam’ of fourteen guns. As soon as 
they came up, they poured in«a tremendous fire. The 
‘ Washington^ galley, already slmttered, and having lest 
most of her officers, was compelled to strike, and General 
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Waterbuiy and the crew were taken prisonexs. Arnold 
had now to bear Ihe brunt of the action. For a long time 
he was engaged wiuhin musket-shot with the * Zntexible* 
and the two schooners,, until his galley was reduced to a 
wreck and one-third of tlie crew were killed. The gon- 
dolas were nearly in the samI) desperate condition, yet the 
men stood stoutly to their guus. Seeing lesistance vain, 
Arnold determined that neither* vessels nor crews should, 
fall into the hands of the enemy. Ho ordered the gondolas 
to run on shore in a small creek in the neighbourhood, the 
men to set fire to them as soon as they grounded, to wade 
on shore with their muskets, and keep off the enemy until 
they were consumed. He did the same with his own 
galley ; remaining on board of her until she was in flames, 
lest the enemy should get ipossession and strike his flag, 
which was kept flying to the last. 

He now set off with his gallant crew, many of whom 
were wounded, by a road through the woods to Crown 
Point, where he arrived at night, narrowly escaping an 
Indian ambush. Two schooners, two galleys, one sloojp, 
and one,, gondola, the remnant which had escaped of this 
squadron, were at anchor at the Point, and General Water- 
bary and most of his men arrived there the next day on 
parole. Seeing that the place must soon fall into the 
minds of the enemy, they set fire to the houses, destroyed 
everything they could not "carry away, and embarking in 
the vessels made sail for Ticunderoga. 

The loss of the Americans in these two actions is said to 
have been between eighty an/1 ninety men; that of the 
British about forty. It is worthy of mention, that among 
c the young officers in Sir Guy Carleton’s squadron was 
Edward Pcllew, who afterwards rose to renown as Admiral 
Viscount Exmouth, celebrated, among other things, for his 
victory at Algiers. 

The conduct of Arnold in these naval affairs gained him 
new laurels. He was extolled for the judgment with 
which he chose his position, and brought his vessels into 
action ; for his masterly retreat, and for the self-sacrificing 
devotion with which h^ exposed himself to the over- 
whelming force of the enemy in covering the retreat of 
part of his flotilla. ^ 
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Sir Ouy Carleton took possession of the ruined works at 
Crown Point, where he was soon joined by the army. He 
made sii^Yeral movements by land and water, as if medi« 
tating an attack upon Ticonderoga ; pushing strong detach- 
ments on both sides of the lake, winch approached within 
a small distance of the fo|t, while one vessel appeared 
within cannon-shot of a lowr battery, sounding the depth 
of the channel, until a fflfr shot obliged her to retire. 
General Gates, in the mean time, strengthened his works 
with incessant assiduity, and made every preparation for 
an obstinate defence. A strong southerly wind prevented 
the enemy’s ships from advancing^ t^ attack the lines, and 
gave time for the arrival of reinforcelhents of militia to the 
garrison. It also afforded time for Sir Guy Carleton to 
cool in ardour, and calculate ^e chances and the value of 
success. The post, from its wength, and the apparent 
number and resolution of the garrison, could not be taken 
without ^reat loss of life. If taken, the season was now 
too far advanced to think of passing Lake George, and 
exposing the army to the perils of a winter campaign in 
the inhospitable and impracticable wilds to the southward. 
Ticonderoga, too, could not be kept during the ^nter, so 
that the only result of the capture would be the reduction 
of the works and tlfe taking of some cannon ; all which 
damage the Americans could remedy before the opening of 
the summer campaign. If, however, the defence should 
be obstinate, the British army, even if successful, might 
sustain a loss sufficient to cripple its operations in the 
coming year.‘ 

These, and other prtfdential reasons, induced Carleton 
to give up aU attempt upon the fortress at present ; where- 
fore, re-embarking his troops, he returned to St. Johns, 
and cantoned them in Canada for the winter. It Was not 
until about the 1st of November that a reconnoitring 
party, sent out from Ticonderoga by General Gates, 
brought him back intelligence that Crown Point was aban- 
doned by the enemy, and not a hostile sail in sight. All 
apprehensions of an attack upon Ticonderoga during the 
present year were at an end, ^d many of the fxoopj 

^ CiTil War in Amarici^Wol. i. p. 2ll. 
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stationed there were already on their march toward 
Albany. 

Such was the purport of the news from the north re- 
ceived by Washin^n at Peekskill. It relieved him for 
the present from all anxiety respecting affairs on Lake 
Champlain, and gave him tl{8 prospect of reinforcements 
from that quarter, . 


CHAPTER LXXXIL 


Washington crosses the Hudson — Arrives at Fort Lee — at Fort 
Washington— Question about its abandonment— Movements of Howe 
— The Fort summoned *to surrender — Refusal of Colonel Magaw — 
The Fort attacked— Capture of the Fort and Qarrison — Comments 
of Washington on the state of affairs. 

On the morning of the I2th of November, Washington 
crossed the Hudson, to the ferry below Stony Point, with 
the residue of the troops destined for the Jerseys. Far 
below were to be descried the ‘ Phoenix,* the ‘ IbDebuck,* 
and the * Tartar,’ at anchor in the broad waters of Haver- 
straw Bay and the Tappan Sea, guarding the lower ferries. 
The army, thus shut out from the nearer passes, was slowly 
winding its way by a circuitous route through the gap in 
the mountains, which Lord Stirling hxd secured. Leaving 
the tro(^s which had just landed to pursue the same route 
to the Hackensack, Washington, accompanied by Colonel 
Reed, struck a direct course for Fort Lee, being anxious 
about affairs at Fort Washington. He arrived there on the 
following day, and found, to his disappointment, that 
General Greene had taken no'hieasures for the evacuation 
of that fortress; but, on the contrary, had reinforced it 
' with a part of Colonel Durkee’s regiment, and the regiment 
of Colonel Rawlings, so that its garrison now numbered 
upwards of two thousand men ; a great part, however, were 
militia. Washington’s orders for its evacuation had, in 
&ct, been discretionary, leaving the execution of them to 
Greene’s judgment, “ $b being on the spot,” The latter 
had differed in opinion as to the policy of such a measure ; 
and Colonel Magaw, who had charge of the foitsess, was 
likewise confident it might be maintained. 
iDoldhel Be^ was of opposite couiusels ; but then he was 
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personally interested in the safety of the g^ison. It was 
composed almost entirely of Pennsylvania ti'oops under 
Magaw and Lambert Cadwalader; excepting a small 
detachment of Maiyland riflemen coflimanded hy Otho II. 
Williams. They were his ^ends and neighbours, the 
remnant of the brave men who had suffered so severely 
under Atlee and Smallwo^.^ The fort was now invested 
on all sides but one ; andT the troops under Howe which 
had been encamped at Do'^s* Ferry, were said to be moving 
down toward it. Keed’s solicitude was not shared by the 
garrison itself. Colonel Magaw, its brave commander, still' 
thought it was in no immediate danger, 

Washington was much perplexed. The main object of 
Howe was still a matter of doubt with him. He could not 
think* that Sir William was moving his whole force upon 
that fortress, to invest whicl^ a part would be sufficient. 
He sui^ected an ulterior object, probably a Southern 
expedition, as he was told a large number of ships were 
taking in wood and water at >Jew York. Ho resolved, 
therefore, to continue a few days in this neighbourhood, 
during which he trusted the designs of the enemy would 
be more apparent; in the mean time he would, distribute^ 
troops at Brunswick, Amboy, Elizabethtown, and Fort Lee, 
so as to be ready ^t those various points, to check any 
incursions into the Jerseys. 

In a letter to the IJresident, of Congress he urged for an 
increase of ordnance and field-artillery. The rough, hilly 
country east of the Hudson, and the strongholds and fast- 
nesses of which the Americans had possessed themselves, 
had prevented the enemy 4rom profiting by the superiority 
of their artillery ; bul this would not be the case, should 
the scene of action change to an open champaign countrjfe 
like the Jerseys. 

Washingtoi^ was mistaken in his conjecture as to Sir 
, William Howe’s design. The capture of Fort Washington 
was, at present, his main object ; and he was encamped on 
Fordham Heights, not far from King’s Bridge, until pre- 
liminary steps should be taken. In the night of the 14th, 
thirty flat-bottomed boats stole quietly up the Hudson, 
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pass^ tilie Americp forts rnidiscoven^, and made their 
way through Spyt *den Buivel Creek into Harlem Eiver. 
The means were Ihpis provide! for crossing that river 
and landing before ''unprotected parts of the American 
works. 

On the 15th, General Howg sent in a summons to sur- 
render, with a Ihreat of extremities should he have to cany 
the place by assault. Magaw^^m his reply, intimated a 
doubt that General Howe would execute a threat ** so un- 
worthy of himself and the British nation; but give me 
leave,” added he, to assure his Excellency, that, actuated ^ 
by the most glorious cause that mankind ever fought in, I 
am determined to defend this post to the very last ex- 
tremity.” 

Apprised by the colonel of his peril, General Greene sent 
over reinforcements, with an exhortation to him to persist 
in his defence ; and despatched an express to Washington, 
who was at Hackensack, where the troops which had 
crossed from Feekskill were encamped. It was nightfall 
when Washington arrived at Fort Lee*. Greene and 
Putnam were over at the besieged fortress. He threw 
himself ii^to a boat, and had partly crossed the river, 
when he met those generals returning. They informed 
him of the garrison’s having been reiitforced, and assured 
him that it was in high spirits, and capable of making a 
good defence. It was with difficulty, ^however, they could 
prevail on him to return with them to the Jersey shore^ 
for he was excessively excited. ‘ 

Early the next morning (16th), Magaw made his dis- 
positions for the expected attack. o^His forces, with the 
recent addition, amounted to nearly three thousand men. 

the fort could not contain above a third of that number, 
most of them were stationed about the outworks. 

, Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, with eight hamdred Penn- 
sylvanians, was posted in the outer lines, about two miles 
and a half soui£ of the fort, the side menaced by Lord 
Percy with sixteen hundred men. Colonel Bawlings, of 
Maryland, with a body of troops, many of them riflemen, 
was -stationed by a three-gun battery, on a rockys precipi- 
tous hill, north of the fort, «and be^een it and Spyt den 
Duivel Qseek. ^olonel B^ter, of Bucks County, Penn- 
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sylYaiiiai /vdlih Us of xniktia, was posted east of 

toe fort, on rough, woody heights, bordhring the Harlem 
Kiver, to watch the motioni of the enemy, ^who had thrown 
up redoubts, on high and commandihg ground, on the 
opposite side of the river, apparently to cover the crossing 
and landing of troops. I 
Sir William Howe ha^ planned four simultaneous 
attacks; one on the norrf by Knyphausen, who was 
encamped on the York mde of King’s Bridge, within 
cannon-shot of Fort Washington, but separated from it 
by high and rough hills, covered with almost impenetrable 
woods. He was to advance in two columns, formed by 
detachmenis made from the' Hessieps of his corps, the 
brigade of Eahl, and the regiment of Waldeckers. The 
second attack was to be by two battalions of light in- 
fantry and two battalions o¥ guards, under Brigadier- 
general Mathew, who was to cross Harlem Biver in 
dat-boats, under cover of the redoubts above-mentioned, 
and to land on the right of the fort. This attack was to 
be supported by the first and second grenadiers, and a 
regiment of light infantry, under command of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The third attack, intended as a feint distract 
the attention of the Americans, was to be by (MoflST" 
Sterling, with the fc^y-second regiment, who was to drop 
down the Harlem Eiver in bateaux, to the left of the 
American lines, facing New Yprk. The fourth attack was 
to be on the south, by Lord Percy, with the English and 
.Hlessian troops under his command, on the right flank 
the American entrenchments.^ 

About noon, a heavy cannonade thundering along the 
rooky hills, and sharp volleys of musketry, proclaimed 
that the action was commenced. Knyphausen’s divisioi^ 
was pushing on from the north in two columns, as had 
Ipeen arranged.^ The right was ied by Colonel Eahl, the 
left by himself. Eahl essayed to mount a steep, broken 
height called Cock Hill, which rises from Spyt den Duivel 
Creek, and was covered with woods. Knyphausen 
undertook a hill rising from the King’s Bridge road, 
but iwon found himself entangled in a woody defilet 
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difficult to penetrate, and where his Hessians were ex- 
posed to the fire of the three^gun battery, and Bawlings’ 
riflemen. 

While this was gding on at the north of the fort, General 
Mathew, with his light ii^fantiy and guards, crossed the 
Harlem Kiver in the flat-boate, under cover of a heavy fire 
from the redoubts. * 

He made good his landing, Mer being severely handled 
by Baxter and his men, from behind rocks and trees, and 
the breastworks thrown up on the steep river bank. A 
short contest ensued. Baxter, while bravely encouraging 
his men, was killed by a British officer. His troops, over- 
powered by numbepf, ^retreated to the fort. General 
Mathew now pushed on with his guards and light infantry 
to cut off Cadwalader. That officer had gallantly defended 
the lines against the attack ^f Lord Percy, until informed 
that Colonel Sterling was dropping down Harlem Biver in 
bateaux to flank the lines, and take him in the rear. He 
sent off a detachment to oppose his landing. They did it 
manfully. About ninety of Sterling’s men were lalled or 
wounded in their boats, but he persevered, landed, and 
forced hip way up a steep height, which was well defended, 
filled the summit, forced a redoubt, and took nearly two 
hundred prisoners. Thus doubly assayed, Cadwalader was 
obliged to retreat to the fort He was closely pursued by 
Percy with his English tropps and Hessians, but turned 
repeatedly on his pursuers. Thus he fought his way to 
*the fort, with the loss of several killed and more tak^ 
prisoners ; but marking his track by the number of Hes* 
sians slain. • 

The defence on the north side of the fort was equally 
/>bstinate and unsuccessful. Bawlings with his Maryland 
riflemen and the aid of the three-gun battery, had for some 
time kept the left column of Hessians apd Waldeckers 
under Knyphausen at bay. At length Colonel Bahl, with 
the right column of the division, having forced his way 
directly up the north side of the steep hill at Spyt cl«n 
D^vel Creek, came upon Bawlings’ men, whose rifles, 
from frequent discharges, had become foul and abacst 
useless, drove them from ^eir strong post, and followed 
them until witl|^ a hundred yards or fort, where he 
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was joined by Knyphansen, who pad slowly made his way 
thiongh dense forest and over tfelled trees. Here they 
took post behind a large stone honse, and sent in a 
with a second summons to sitrrender. * 

Washington, surrounded by several of his oflScors, had 
been an anxious spectator (t the battle from the opposite 
side of the Hudson. Muck of it was hidden from him by 
intervening hills and for^ts; but the roar of cannuury 
from the valley of Harlem Kiver, the shaip and incessant 
reports of rifles, and the smoko rising above the tree-tops, 
told him of the spirit with which the assault was received 
at various points, and gave hix^ for a time a hope that 
the defence might be successful. * Jl’he action about the 
lines to the south lay opcm to him, and could be distinctly • 
seen through a telescope; and nothing encouraged him 
more than the gallant style which (’adwalader with an 
inferior force maintained his position. When he saw him, 
however, assailed in flank, the line broken, and his troops, 
overpowered by numbers, retreating to the fort, he gave 
up the game as lost. The worst sight of all, wa.«^ to behold 
his men cut down and bayoneted by the Hessians while 
begging quarter. It is said so completely to have over- 
como him, that he wept “ with the tendeiness of a Ulllld. " '""' 

Seeing the flag go into the fort from Knyphansen’s divi- 
sion, and surmising it to be a summons to surrender, be 
wrote a note to Magaw, telling him that if he could hold 
out until evening, and the place could not he maintained, 
he would endeavour to bring off the garrison in the night. 
Captain Gooch, of Boston, a brave and daring man, offered 
to be the bearer of the dote. “ He ran down to the river, 
jumped into a small boat, pushed over the river, landed 
under the bank, ran up to the fort, and delivered the mes- 
sage : — came out, ran and jumped over the broken ground, 
dodging the Hessians, some of whom struck at him with 
their pieces, and others attempted to thrust him with their 
bayonets ; escaping through ^em, he got to his boat and 
returned to Port Lee.” * 

Washington’s message arrived too late. “ The fort was 
80 crowded by the garrison, and the troops whidHEiad 

• 
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retreated into it, that it was difficult to move about. The 
enemy, too, were* in posseslsion of the little redoubts around, 
and could have pour^ in ; showers of shells and ricochet 
balls that would have made dreadful slaughter. It was no 
longer possible forMagaw get his troops to man tlie 
lines; ho was compelled, ^emfore, to yield himself and 
his garrison prisoners of yar\ The only terms granted 
them were, that the men shpul^retain their baggage and 
the officers their swords. \ 

The sight of the American flag hauled down, and the 
British flag waving in its ^ace, told Washington of the 
surrender. His instant, care was for the safety of the 
upper country, now that the lower defences of the Hudson 
* were* at an end. Before lie knew anything about the 
terms of capitulation, he wri)te to General Lee, informing 
him of the surrender, and\alling his attention to the 
passes of the Highlands and! those which lay east of the 
river; begging him to have such measures adopted for 
their defence as his judgment should suggest to be neces- 
sary. I do not mean,*’ added ho, ** to advise abandoning 
your present post, contraiy to your own opinion ; but only 
.^.tQl^me^on^my own ideas of the importance of those passes, 
anS^flSt you cannot give too much attention to their 
security, by having works erected on the most adyan- 
tagoous places for that purpose.” 

Leo, in reply, objected to removingt from his. actual en- 
campment at Northcastle. “ It would give us,” said he, 

“ the air of being frightened ; it would expose a fine, fer- 
tile country to their ravages ; and I must add, that we are 
as secure as we could be in any ptsitjpn whatever.” After 
stating that he should deposit his stores, dsc., in a place 
fully as safe, and more central than Feekskill, he adds : 

“ As to ourselves, light as we are, several retreats present 
themselves. In short, if we keep a good look-out, we are 
in no danger; but I must entreat your Excellency to 
enjoin the officers posted at Fort Lee, to give us the 
quickest intelligence, if they observe any embarkation on 
the North River.” As to the affair of Fort Washington 
all*tlffikt Lee observed on the subject was : Oh, general, 
why would yon be over-pers^swided by men of inferior judg- 
mdntoto your owqr? It was u oursed affair.” 
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Lee’s allusion. to men of inferior jud^ent, was princi- 
pally aimed at Greene, whose influence with the commander- 
m-chief seems to have excited the jealqasy of other officers of 
rank. So Colonel Tilghman, Washingtpn’s aide-de-camp, 
writes on the 17ih, to Robert R. Livingston, of New York, 
“ We were in a fair way ct finishing the campaign with 
credit to ourselves, and, Mthink, to the disgrace of Mr. 
Howe ; and, had the genoT^al followed his own opinion, the 
garrison would have been withdrawn immediately upon 
Sie enemy’s falling down from Dobbs’ Ferry. But General 
Greene was positive that our forces might at any time be 
drawn off under the guns of Fort Leo. Fatal experience 
has evinced the contrary.” ‘ » 

Washington’s own comments on the reduction of the 
fort, made in a letter to his bjother Augustine, are worthy 
of special note. This is a most unfortunate affair, and 
has given me great mortification ; as we have lost, not 
only two thousand men,® that were there, but a good deal 
of artillery, and some of the best arms wo had. And what 
adds to my mortification is, that this post, after the last 
ships went past it, was held contrary to my wishes and 
opinion, as I conceived it to be a hazardous 
having been determined on by a full council of general 
officers, and a resol fttion of Congress having been received, 
strongly expressive of their desire that the channel of thi» 
river, which we had^becn labouring fo stop for a long time 
at that place, might be obstructed, if possible ; and knowing 
that this could not be done unless there were batteries to 
protect the obstructions, I did not care to give an absolute 
order for withdrawing^ tlie garrison till I could get round 
and see the situation of things; and then it became too 
late, as the place was invested. Upon the passing of the 
last ships, I had given it as my opinion to General Greene, 
under whose care it was, that it would be best to evacuate 
the’place; but, as the order was discretionary, and his 
opinion differed from mine, it was unhappily delayed too 
long, to my great grief.” 

> Am. Archivee, 5th Series, iii. 780. 

® Hie number of prisoners, as reamed by Sir William Howe, wi^ 
2,818, of whom 2,607 were privates. They were marched off to New 
York at midnight. 
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The correspondenoe of Washington with his brother is 
full of gloomy aiiticipations. ** In ten days from this date, 
there will not be aboye two thousand men, if that number, 
of the fixed established regiments on this side of Hudson 
Biver, to oppose Howe’s whela army ; and very little more 
on the other, to secure the entem colonies, and the im- 
portant passes leading througlk the Highlands to Albany, 
and the country about the lakesA In short, it is impossible 
for me, in the compass of a letter, to give you any idea of 
our situation, of my difficulties, and of the constant per- 
plexities I meet with, derived from the unhappy policy of 
short enlistments, and delaying them too long. Last fall, 
or winter, before the anny, which was'^then to be raised, 
was set about, I represented in clear and explicit terms 
the evils which would aris^ from short enlistments, the 
expense which must attend the raising an army every 
year, and the futility of such an army when raised ; and if 
I had spoken with a prophetic spirit, I could not have 
foretold the evils with more accuracy than I did. All the 
year since, I have been pressing Congress to delay no time 
in engaging men upon such terms as would insure 
. telling them that the longer it was delayed the 
moroaifficult it would prove. But the measure was not 
commenced until it was too late to bo effected. » # # 

1 am wearied almost to death with the retrograde motion 
of things ; and I solemnly protest, that a pecuniary re- 
ward of twenty thousand pounds a year would not induce 
mo to undergo what I do, and, after all, perhaps to lose my 
character ; as it is impossible, under such a variety of dis- 
tressing circumstances, to conduct •matters agreeably to 
public expectation.” 
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CHAPTEB LXXXIII. 

The Enemy cross tlie Hudson — Retreat of the pamson from Fort Lee 
— ^The croBBii^ of the Hackensack— Lee orderetmo move to the west 
Bide of the River — Heed’s letter tojiim— SecoinL move of the Army 
beyond the Passaic — Assistanc^ sought from various quarters — 
Correspondences and schemes o^Lee — Heath stanch to his instruc- 
tions — Anxiety of George Clin^n for the safety of the Hudson — 
Critical situation of the Army-^-Disparaging correspondence between 
Lee and Reed — Washington retreats across the Raiitan —Arrives at 
Trenton — Removes his baggage across the Delaware — Dismay and 
dispondency of the Country — Proclamation of Lord Howe — Exulta- 
tion of the Enemy — Washington's resolve in case of extremity. 

With the capture Fort Washington the project of ob- 
structing the navigation of the Hudson, a^that point, was 
at an end. Fort Lee, consequently, became useless, and 
Washington ordered all the ammunition and stores to be 
removed, preparatory to its abandonment. This was 
effected with the whole of the ammunition, and a part of 
the stores, and every exertion was making to hurry off the 
remainder, when early in the morning of the 20th, intelli- 
gence was brought that the enemy, with two hundred 
boats, had crossed the river and landed a few mijes abo ve. 
General Greene immediately ordered the garrisolTWCIfir" 
arms, sent out troops to hold the enemy in check, and sent 
off an express to Washington at Hackensack. 

The enemy had erossed the Hudson, on a very rainy 
night, in two divisions; one diagonally upward from 
King’s Bridge, landing on the west side, about eight 
o’clock ; the other marched up the east bank, three or four 
miles, and then crossed to*the opposite shore. The whole 
corps, six thousand strong, and under the command of Lord 
Cornwallis, were landed, with their cannon, by ten o’clock, 
at a place called Closter Dock, five or six miles above Fort 
Lee, and under that line of lofty and perpendicular cliffs 
knovm as the Palisades. “ The ‘seamen,” says Sir William 
Howe, “ distinguished themselves remarkably on this occa- 
sion, by their readiness to drag the cannon up a very 
narrow road, for nearly half a mile, to the top of a precipice, 
which bounds the shore for some miles on the west sidevi^ 

• 

1 Some writers have stated that Cornwallis crossed on the 18th. 
They have been misled by a letter of^Sir Williazd Howe, vtiich* gives 
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Washingtontarrived at the fort in three-quarters of an 
hour. Being that the enemy were extending them- 
selves across ttfe opuntry, he at once saw that they in- 
tended to form a nne from the Hudson to the Hackehsack, 
and hem the whole garrison in between the two rivers. 
Nothing would save it but ^prompt retreat to secure the 
bridge over the Hackensack. )No time was to be lost. The 
troops sent out to check the enemy were recalled. The 
retreat commenced in all haste, Ihere was a want of 
horses and waggons ; a great quantity of baggage, stores 
and provisions, therefore, was abandoned. So was all the 
artillery excepting two , twelve-pounders. Even the tents 
were left standing, and‘ camp-kettles b^he fire. With all 
their speed thejidid not reach the Hackensack Biver before 
the vanguard of the enemy ^was close upon them. Expect- 
ing a brush, the greater part hurried over the bridge, 
others crossed at the ferry, and some higher up. The 
enemy, however, did not dispute the passage of the river ; 
but Cornwallis stated in his despatches, that, had not the 
Americans been apprised of his approach, he would have 
surrounded th^m At the fort. jSome of his troops that night 
iWtents they had abandoned. 

Ilickensack Colonel Grayson, one of Washington’s 
aide>de-camps, wrote instantly, by hie orders, to General 
Lee ; i^rming him that the enemy had crossed into the 
Jerseys] and, as was reported, in great numbers. “His Ex- 
cellenm^,'’ adds Grayson, “ thinks it would be advisal^le in 
you remove the troops under your command on this side 
of tb/e North Kiver, and there wait for fiirther commands.” 

M^ashingtr)n himself wrote to*Le^ on the following day 
Wov. 21st). “I am of opinion,” said he, “and the gen- 
tlemen about mo concur in it, that the public interest re- 
quires your coming over to this side of the Hudson with 
the Continental troops. # ♦ * # The* enemy is evi- 

dently changing the seat bf war to this side of the North 
Biver, and the inhabitants of this country will expect the 
Continental army to give them what support they can;* 
and failing in that, they will cease to depend upon, or sup- 

ihat date. Lord Howe, in a letter to the Secretary of the Admiraliy, 
gives Ibhe date we hl^e stated (the 20th), which is Ihe true one. 
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port a force from which no prote^cn is to.be derived. It 
IS Aerefore, of the utmost importance t^t at least an ap- 
pearance of force should be made, to this province m 
oonhection with the others.” / 

In moment of hurry, and agitanon, Colonel Seed, 
also, Washington’s fidus Acnatesy wrote to Lee, but in a 
tone and spirit that may sitrprise the reader, knowing the 
devotion he had hitherto manifested for the commander-in- 
chief. After expressing the common wish that Lee should 
be at the principal scene of action, he adds: ‘‘1 do not 
mean to flatter or praise you at the expense of any other ; 
but I do think it is entirely owing to you that this army, 
and the liberties qf America, so fan as they are dependent 
on it, are not entirely cut off*. You have decision, a 
qualily often wanting in min(^ otherwise valuable, and I 
ascribe to this our escape from York Island, King’s Bridge, 
and the Plains ; and I have no doubt, had you been here, 
the garrison of Mount Washington ^vould now have com- 
posed a part of this army ; and from all these circumstances, 
I confess I do ardently wish to see you removed from a 
place where there will bo so little call for your judgment 
and experience, to the place whore they are likely 
necessary. Nor am I singular in my opinion; every 
gentleman of the fan^ily, the officers and soldiers generally, 
have a confidence in you. The enemy constantly inquire 
where you are, and seem to bo less confident when you are 
present.” 

Then alluding to the late affair at Fort Washington, he 
continues: “General Washington’s own judgment, se- 
conded by representat^Dns^trom us, would, 1 believe, have 
saved tlie men and their arms; but, unluckily, General 
Greene’s judgment was contrary. This kept the general’8 
mind in a state of suspense, till the stroke was struck. 
Oh, general! An indecisive mind is one of the greatest 
misfortunes that can befall an aimy; how often have I 
lamented it this campaign | All circumstances considered, 
we are in a very awful and alarming situation ; one that 
requires the utmost wdsdom and firmness of mind. 
soon as the season will admit, I think yourself and smn© 
others should go to Congress, anil form the plan of the new 
♦ j must conclude, withi^my ol^r *and 

2 u 
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explicit opinion, that your presence is of tho last im- 
portance.” ‘ 

Well miglit Waslbiington apprehend that his character 
and conduct, in tine perplexities in which he was placed, 
would he liable to be misunfierstood by the public when 
the friend of his bosom could so misjudge him. 

Beed had evidently been tfazzled by the daring spirit 
and unscrupulous policy of LeC, who, in carrying out his 
measures, heeded but little the counsels of others, or even 
the orders of government ; Washington’s respect for both, 
and the caution with which he hesitated in adopting 
measures in opposition to them, was stamped by the bold 
soldier and his admirers as indecision. 

At Hackensack the army did not exceed three thousand 
men, and they were dispirited by ill success, and the loss 
of tents and baggage. They were without intrenching 
tools, in a flat country, where there were no natural fast- 
nesses. Washington resolved, therefore, to avoid any 
attack from the enemy, though, by so doing, he must leave 
a fine and fertile region open to their ravages, or a plen- 
tiful storehouse, from which they would draw voluntary 
«iaippli/3S. ^ A second move was necessary, again, to avoid 
the danger of being enclosed between two rivers. Leaving 
three regiments, therefore, to guard the passes of the 
Hackensack, and servo as covering parties, he again 
decamped, and threw himself on the west bank of the 
Passaic, in the neighbourhood of Newark. » 

His army, small as it was, would soon be less. The 
term of enlistment of those unier General Mercer, from the 
flying camp, was nearly expired ; ^d it was not probable 
that, disheartened as they were by defeats and losses, 
Exposed to inclement weather, and unaccustomed to mili- 
tary hardships, they would longer forego the comforts of 
their homes to drag out the residue of a ruinous campaign. 

In addition, too, to the superiority of the force that was 
following him, the rivers gave the enemy facilities, by 
means of their shipping, to throw troops in his rear. In 
t |^| s extremity he oast about in every direction fox as- 
Ssmnce. Colonel Reed, on whom he relied as on a second 


‘ Memoire of Beed, L 255. 
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self, was deapatched to Burlington, a letter to 

Governor William Livingston, describug his hazardous 
situation, and entreating him to call* 01 / a portion of the 
New Jersey militia; and General Mifflin was sent to 
Philadelphia to implore injmtediate aia from Congress and 
the local authorities. 

His main reliance for jprompt assistance, however, was 
upon Lee. On the 24th came a letter from that general, 
addressed to Colonel Eeed. Washington opened it, as he 
was accustomed to do, in the absence of that officer, with 
letters addressed to him on the business of the army. Lee 
was at his old encampment at^Northcastle. He had no 
means, he said, of crossing at DobKls’ Ferry, and the round 
by King’s Ferry would be so great that he could not get 
there in time to answer any ptlrpose. “ I have, therefore,” 
added he, “ordered General Heath, who is close to tbtj 
only feny’’ which can be passed, to detach two thousand 
men, to apprise his Excellency, and await his further 
orders ; a mode which, I flatter myself, will answer better 
what I conceive to be the spirit of the orders than should I 
move the corps from hence. Withdrawing our troops from 
hence would be attended with some very 
sequences, which at present would be tedious to enumerate ; 
as to myself,” adds lie, “ 1 hope to set out to-morrow.” 

A letter of the same date (November 23rd), from Lee to 
James Bowdoin, president 5f the Massachusetts council, 
may throw some light on his motives for delaying to obey 
the orders of the commander-in-chief. “ Before the unfor- 
tunate aflair of Fort Wa^ington,” writes he, “ it was my 
opinion that the two armies — ^that on the east, and that on 
the west side of the North Kiver — must rest each on its 
own bottom; that the idea of detaching and reinforcing 
from one side to the other, on every motion of the enemy, 
was chimeric^; but to harbour such a thought in our 
present circumstances is absolute insanity. In this inva- 
sion, should the enemy alter the present direction of their 
operations, and attempt to open the passage of the High- 
lands, or enter New England, I should never entertainJhe 
thought of being succoured by the western army. I know 
it is impossible. We must, therefore, ^pend upon, our- 
selves. To Connecticut and M^tesachusenSs 1 shall look for 


2 u 2 
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assistance. * ^ * * I tope tte cursed job of Fort 

♦Washington wilV occasion no dejection: the place itself 
was of no value.\ F^r my own part, I am persuaded^ that 
if we only act witL common sense, spirit, and decision, the 
day must be our oiJn.” • i 
In another letter to Bowdoin, dated on the following 
day, a’nd enclosing an extract from Washington’s letter of 
November 21st, he writes : — Indecision bids fair for 
tumbling down the goodly fabric of American freedom, 
and, with it, the lights of mankind. *Twas indecision of 
Congress prevented our having a noble army, and on an ex- 
cellent footing. ’Twas indecision in our military? councils 
which cost us the garriebn of Fort Washington, the conse- 
quence of which must be fatal, unless remedied in time by a 
contrary spirit. Enclosed, It-send you an extract of a letter 
from the general, on which you will make your comments ; 
and 1 have no doubt you \^1 concur with me in the ne- 
cessity of laising immediately an army to save us from per- 
dition. Affairs appear in so important a crisis, that I think 
the resolves of the Congress must no longer too nicely 
weigh with us. We must save the community, in spite of 
•Akousrdinances of the legislature. There are times when 
we must commit treason against the laws of the State, for 
the salvation of the State. The presant crisis demands 
this brave, virtuous kind of treason.” He urges President 
Bowdoin, therefore, to waive •^all formalities, and not only 
complete the regiments prescribed to the province, but>to 
add four companies to each regiment. “Wo must not only 
have a force sufficient to cover your province, and all these 
fertile distidcts, from the insults tod irruptions of the 
tyrant’s troops, but sufficient to drive ’em out of all their 
qViarters in the Jerseys, or aU is lost. * # # In the 
mean time, send up a formidable body of militia to supply 
the place of the Continental troops, which bam ordered to 
convey over the river. Let your people be well sup- 
plied with blankets and warm clothes, as I am determined, 
by the help of God, to unnest ’em, even in the dead of 
winter.” ‘ 

TTis evident Lee considered Washington’s star to be on 
1 Xm. Archives. 5th Series, iii. 811. 
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the decline, and his own in the ascendant. The “ affair of 
Fort Washington,” and the “ indecision 0 / the commander^ 
in-ohief,” were apparently his watch- wojas. 

On the following day (24th) he writes to Washington, 
from Northcastle, on the suhj^ of ren^ving troops across 
the Hudson. “ I have received your orders, and^ shall 
endeavour to put them in execution, hut question whether 
I shall he able to carry wkh me any considerable number ; 
not so much from a want of zeal in the men as from their 
wretched condition with respect to shoes, stockings, and 
blankets, which the present bad weather renders more 
intoleralde. I sent Heath ‘orders to transport two thousand 
men across the river, apprise tlife. general, and wait for 
farther orders; but that great man (as I might have 
expected) intrenched himself ^ithiii the letter of his in- 
struotions, and refused to part with a single file, though I 
iindeiiook to replace them with a part of my own.” He 
concludes by showing that, so far from hunying to the 
support of his commander-in-chief, he was meditating a 
side blow of his own devising, “ I should march this day 
with Glover’s brigade, but have just received intelligence 
that Kogers’ corps, a part of the light-horse, and another^ 
brigade lie in so exposed a situation, as to presd&t ioTus 
the fairest opportunity of carrying them off. If we succeed 
it will have a great effect, and amply compensate for two 
days’ delay.” • ; . 

Scarce had Lee sent tins letter when he received one 
from Washington informiag him that he had mistaken his 
views in regard to the troops required to cross the Hudson 
it was his (Lee*^ divjisioh that he wanted to have over. 
The force under Heath must remain to guard the posts and 
passes through the Highlands, the importance of which 
was so infinitely great that there should not be the least 
possible risk of losing them. In the same letter Wash- 
ington, who presumed Lee was by this time at Peekskill, 
advised him to take every precaution to come by a safe 
route, and by all means to keep between the enemy and, 
the moimtains, as he understood they were taking measures 
to intercept his inarch. ^ 

Lee’s reply was still from Northcastfe. He explained 
that his idea of detaching troopa^m He^’s divisionrwat 
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merely for ex.pedition’s 'sake, intending to replace them 
I from his own.\ The want of carriages and other causes 
had delayed hinv From the force of the enemy remain- 
ing in Westchester County he did not conceive the num- 
ber of them in th|j Jerseys, to be near so great as Wash- 
ington was taught to believe. He had bsen making a 
sweep of the country to clear it of the Tories. Part of 
his army had now moved on, and he would set out on the 
following day. He concluded with the assurance, “ I 
shall take care to obey your Excellency’s orders, in regard 
to my march, as exactly as possible.” 

On the same day he vents his spleen in a tart letter to 
Heath. “ I perceive,”^ writes he, “ that you have formed 
an idea that should General Washington remove to the 
Straits of Magellan, the in^toictions he left with you upon 
a particular occasion have, to all intents and purposes, in- 
vested you with a command separate from, and independent 
of any other superiors. * * That General Heath 

is by no means to consider himself obliged to obey the 
second in command,” He concluded by informing him 
that, as the commander-in-chief was now separated from 
them, he (Jjee) commanded, of course, on this side of the 
^atSlV'fflnd for tho future would, and must be obeyed. 

Before receiving this letter, Heatl|, doubtful whether 
Washington might not be pressed, and desirous of having 
his troops across the Hudsoiv, had sent off an express to 
him for explicit instructions on that point, and, in the 
mean time, had kept them ready for a move. 

General George Clinton, who was with him, and had the 
safety of the Hudson at heart, 'v^as ^^n an agony of solici- 
tude. “ We have been under marching orders these three 
days post,” writes he, “ and only wait tho directions of 
General Washington, Should they be to move, all’s over 
with the river this season, and, I fear, for ever. General 
Lee, four or five days ago, had orders to move with his 
division across the river. Instead of so doing, he ’ordered 
General Heath to march his men through, and he would 
replace them with so many of his. Geneiul Heath cou]d 
n irt rde this consistent with his instructions, but put his 
men under marching orders to wait his Excellency’s 
orders*’* • Honesl^eorge Clinton was still perplexed and 
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annoyed by these marchings and counter-marchings, and 
especially with these incessant retreats. A strange way 
of cooking business 1” writes he. . “ We have no particular 
accounts yet from head-quarters, hU t am apt to believe 
retreating is yet fashionable ” j 

The return of the express sent to Washington, relieved 
Clinton’s anxiety about the Highlands; reiterating the 
original order, that the division under Heath should remain 
for the protection of the passes. 

Washington was still at Newark when, on the 27th, he 
received Lee’s letter of the 24th, speaking of his scheme of 
capturing Rogers the partisan. Under other circumstances 
it might have been a sufficient 'oxpuse for his delay, but 
higher interests wore at stake ; he immediately wrote to 
Lee as follows: “My former^etters were so 'full and ex- 
plicit, as to the necessity of your marching as early as pos- 
sible, that it is unnecessary to add more on that head. I 
confess 1 expected you would have been sooner in motion. 
The force here, when joined by younf, will not be adequate 
to any great opposition ; at present it is weak, and it has 
been more owing to the badness of the weather that the 
enemy’s progress has been checked, than any resistance we 
could make. They are now pushing this way,*-p.ii't of 
them have passed ^e Passaic. Their plan is not entirely 
unfolded, but I shall not be surpiised if Philadelphia should 
turn out the object qf their niovement.” 

The situation of the little army was daily becoming more 
perilous. In a council of war, several of the members 
urged a move to Morristown, to form a junction with the 
troops expected fron^ tlfte Northern army. Washington, 
however, still cherished the idea of making a stand at 
Brunswick on the Raritan, or, at all events, of disputjpg 
the passage of the Delaw'are ; and in this intrepid resolution 
he was warmlf seconded by Greene. 

Breaking up his camp once more, therefore, he continued 
his retreat towards New Brunswick; but so close was^ 
Cornwallis upon him, that his advance entered one end of 
Newark, just as the American rear-guard had left the other. 

From Brunswick, Washington wrote on thib 29tbr to 
William Livingston, govemo» of the Jerseys, requesting 
him to have all boats and ri’jer craft, \or seventy -milea 
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along the Delaware, remoTe^to t^|rweBteni hank out of 
the afeaoli of tliM enemy, and guard. He was 

disappointed in hope of makix% a stand on the banks of 
the iiaritan. All^e* force he could muster at Brunswick, 
inolu^ng the New Jersey, militia, did not exceed four 
thousand men. Colonel Reed had failed in procuring aid 
from the New Jersey legislature. That body, shifting from 
place to place, was on the eve of dissolution. The term of 
the Maryland and New Jersey troops in the flying camp 
had expired. General Mercer endeavoured to detain them, 
representing the disgrace of turning their back upon the 
cause Yhen the enemy was at hand: his remonstrances 
were fruitless. As to the Pennsylvania levies, they deserted 
in such numbers, that guards wore stationed on the roads 
and ferries to intercept 

At this moment of care and perplexity, a letter, forwarded 
by express, arrived at head-quarters. It was from General 
Lee, dated from his camp at NOrthcastle, to Colonel Reed, 
and was in reply to tfle letter written by that officer from 
Hackensaok on the 21st, which we have already laid before 
the reader. Supposing that it related to official business, 
Washingtoij opened it, and read as follows : — 

MrTiiAR Reed : — I received your most obliging, flatter- 
ing letter ; lament with you that fatal indecision of mind, 
which in war is a much greater disqualification than stupid- 
ity, or even want of personal courage. • Accident may put 
a decisive blunderer in the right ; but eternal defeat arid 
miscarriage must attend the man of the best parts, if cursed 
with indecision. • The general recommends in so pressing 
a manner as almost to amount td an order, to bring over 
the Continental troops imder my command, which recom- 
mendation, or order, throws me into the greatest dilemma 
from several considerations.” After stating these oonsi- 
deratioiis, he adds, **My reason for not having marched 
already is, that we have just received intelligence that 
A^ts* corps, tlie light-horse, part of the H^hlanders, and 
smother brigade, lie in so exposed a situation as to give the 
fidrest oppo^unity of bei^ carried. 1 should have attonpted 
it laatsuignt, but the rain was too violent, and when our 
pmo06 are wet, y(m know (9ar troops are hors iu comhaL 
This, ni^ I hoprfVill be better. *♦♦♦** i 
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only wait myself for bu&iess^ of Bogem and company 
being over. I shall ^ to yom; for, to confess a truth, 

1 really think our chief -wm do bei|er ^th« me than without 
me.” 

A glance over this letter sufficed to ^how Washington 
that, at this dark moment, when he most needed support 
and sympathy, his character and military conduct were the 
subject of dispara^ng comments, between the fiiend in 
whom he had so implicitly confided, and a sarcastic and 
apparently self-constituted rival. Whatever may have been 
his feelings of wounded pride, and outraged friendship, 
he restrained them, and enclosed the letter to Beed^with 
the following chilling note : — 

“ Dear Sir : — The enclosed was put into my hands by an 
express irom White Plains. Hjjpring no idea of its being a 
private letter, much less suspecting the tendency of the 
correspondence, I opened it ; as I have done all other letters 
to you from ihe same place, and Peekskill, upon the 
business of your office, as I conceived, and found them to 
be. This, as it is the truth, must bo my excuse fol* seeing 
the contents of a letter, which neither inclination nor inten- 
tion would have prompted me to,” &o., &c, • ^ 

The very calmness and coldness of this note, must have 
had a greater effect upon Reed, than could have been pro- 
duced by the most vehement reproaches.* In subsequent 
communications, he endeavoured to explain away the offen- 
sive paragraphs in Lee’s letter, declaring there was nothing 
in his own inconsistent with the respect and affection he 
had ever home for Washington’s person and character. 

Fortunately for Beed, AVashington never saw that letter. 
There were passages in it beyond the reach of softening 
explanation. As it was, the pui*port of it, as reflected in* 
Lee’s reply, had given him a sufficient shock. His magna- 
nimous nature, hewever, was incapable of harbouring long 
resentments ; especially in matters relating solely to him- ,,, 
self. His personal respect for Colonel Beed continued^*; 
he invariably manifested a high sense of his merits, ^ 
consulted him, as before, on militaiy affairs ; but his h^Rlw^ut ' 
affectionate confidence in him, as a sym]; 2 ^thizin^» ex^sed 
had received an incurable wound. His li^r»» by a well- 
frequent, and such perfect outpou»ngs of hSput in aU Itha 
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became few and far between, and confined to matters of 
business. ^ t 

It must have been I consoling to Washington at this 
moment of bittemets, to receive the following letter (dated 
Noy. 27th) fromiWilliam ^Livingston, the intelligent and 
patriotic governor of New Jersey. It showed that while 
many misjudged him, and friends seemed falling from his 
side, others appreciated him tiruly, and the ordeal he was 
undergoing. 

“ I can easily form some idea of the difficulties imder 
which you labour,” writes Livingston, “particularly of 
one %r which the public can make no allowance, because 
your prudence, and fidelity to the cause, will not suffer you 
to reveal it to the public ; an instance of magnanimity, 
supe1*ior perhaps to any (ha+ can be shown in battJe. But 
depend upon it, my dear sir, the impartial world will do 
you ample justice before long. May God support you 
under that fatigue, both of body and mind, to which you 
must be constantly exposed.” ‘ 

Washington lingered at Bnmswick until the 1 st of De- 
cember, in the vain hope of being reinforced. The enemy, 
in the m^m time, advanced through the country, impress- 
ing wfl^gons and horses, and collecting cattle and sheep, 
as if for a distant march. At leng^ their vanguard ap- 
peared on the opposite side of the Raritan, Washington 
immediately broke down the end c( the bridge next the 
village, and after nightfall resumed his retreat. In, the 
mean time, as the river was ford^le, Captain Alexander 
Hamilton planted his field-pieces on high commanding 
ground, and opened a spirited firey;to to 
the enemy to cross. whichm 

« At Princeton, Washington left tw ^^«^0 xtoilured men, in 


‘ We cannot dismiss this painfuL in Washington's life, 
without a prospective note on the ^ really of too 

generous and intelligent a natura^^ceiveT^^^^j^ immense value 
»JW)g^the friendship he had puMT, part of tl^e grieved over his mistake, 
a^tixescially aa after event^'^xposed a situmore the majestic greatness 
. carried. I she following year, in which he 

Wflj* tnn Tnnli’o devoted attachment, 
niAote .m ^Vpy to »dd, that it appean 

^eoes are ^^UCC^ mow <fur troops -A in a great measure, their 


u convince 

It 


^Phis,^ I hS^s^wiu he veteV 
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two brigades, imder Lord Stirlmg and General Adam 
Stephen, to cover the country, and watch ^e motions of 
the enemy. Stephen was the san^p officer that had served 
as a colonel under Washington in tte French war, as 
second in command of the Yh ginia troo^, and had charge 
of Fort Cumberland. In consideration of his courage and 
military capacity, he had, in 1764, been intrusted with the 
protection of the frontier.* He had recently brought a 
detachment of Virginia troops to the army, and received 
from Congress, in September, the commission of brigadier- 
general. 

The harassed army reached Trepton on the 2nd of De- 
cember. Washington immediately ^proceeded to remove 
his baggage and stores across the Delaware. In his le.tters 
from this place to the Presidenbf)f Congress, he givdl his 
reasons for his continued retreat. “ Nothing but necessity 
obliged me to retire before the enemy, and leave so much 
of the Jerseys unprotected. Sorry am I to observe that 
the frequent calls upon the militia of this State, the want 
of exertion in the principal gentlemen of the country, and 
a fatal supineness and insensibility of danger, till it is too 
late to prevent an evil that was not only foreseen, .but fore- 
told, have been the causes of our late disgraces. ^ 

“ If the militia of 4his State had stepped forth in season 
(and timel}^ notice they had), we might have prevented the 
enemy’s crossing the Hackensack. We might, with equal 
possiMity of success, have made a stand at Brunswick on 
the Earitan. But as both these rivers were fordable in a 
variety of places, being knee-deep only, it required many 
men to guard the passes; and these we had not.” 

In excuse, for ^e people of New Jersey, it may be ob- 
^served, that they inhabited an open, agricultural country? 
'where the sound of war had never been heard. Many of 
them looked upon the Eevolution as rebellion; others 
thought it a mined enteipiise ; the armies engaged in it 
had been defeated and broken up. They beheld the com- 
mander-in-chief retreating through their country, with a 
handful of men, weary, wayworn, dispirited; without' 
tents, without clothing, many of them bamfooted, exjlhsed 
to wintry weather, and driven ft^m post t^ost, by a well- 
olad, well-fed, triumphant force? trioked^ut in all Hha 
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glittering bravery of ■ftWbo would make a wry important 
peaceful husbandmen, A 

overrun by adverse Irrow,^’ added he, “ we shall paas 
threatened with outrag^ be glad to receive your instonio- 
seek for the safe^ ofijUi you would bind me as little as 
jproteotionof theif hiiitJ: opinion, I do assure you, of my 
/too often marks the coil persuasion that detached generals 
I Lord Ilowe and his «atitudfe, unless they are very in- 
may and despondency. 

November, commanded ion meeting no further difficulty 
Majesty’s government, to eath. He rode to that general’s 
Congresses to desist fiom was invited by him to alight 
pardon to all who should c.g the house, Lee took Heath 
ki^y who had been pron refusal to supply troops 
takemdvantage of this pr^iplai, orders of the commauder-in- 
property to lose were the fi u ygu are right, but in 
ranks remained genoially stoaa wrong. I am going into 
The following extract of a hf America ; I wish to take 
New York, dated December 2nd^w have, and request you 
gives the British view of affairs, to march with me.” 
flying before our army. Lord Ctgt spare that number, 
opposite Prunswick, plunged into Raiougand, to which he 
the tofhi. Mr. Washington had ordcig well brought to a 
to rally and defend lliat post, but 1^3 .^Hould march from 
could not. He was seen retreating with^d Lee, “ 1 will 
Ibronton, where they talk of resisting; bci^ difference,” 
has seized the rebels, that no part of the JerHS^-^c^ received 
them, and I doubt whether Philadelphia itself wixj.' 
their career. The Conpess have lost their authority. 
# • * • They are in sudh (consternation that they 

know not what to do. The two Adamses are in New Eng- 
land ; Franklin gone to France ; Lynch has lost his senses ; 
Rutledge has gone home disgusted ; Dana is persecuting at 
Albany, and Jay ’s in the country playing as bad a part; 
so that the fools have lost the assistance of the knaves. 
Ilowever, should they embrace the enclosed proclamation, 
they may yet escape the halter. * * * Honest David 

JMatthbw, the mayor, has made his escape from them, and 
arrived here this day.”“ 

> Ojlrdon’s Hist. Am. War, ii. p. 129. 
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peril I” exclaimed he : then address cause, and to himself, 
if you come to this post, and mjudaunted. In casting 
which will break the positive onefiynaig^ht make a desperate 
you do it completely yourself, ,Tj his thoughts reverted 
deputy adjutant-general who is, pfly campaigns. General 
or any of my family in as partnen^ his perils among these 
“ It is right,” said Lee ; “ Colonjave contributed to bring 
the order.” It was done ac^cordu you,” said Washington, 
lious scruples were not yet sati^^k parts of Pennsylvania, 
request to make, sir,” said heA*tus?” 
you will be pleased to give nie ^Rp» the back counties will 
command at this post, and order ing reply* 

Lee hesitated to comply, bljustaT County, in Virginia,” 
present, told him he could npAvill repair to us for s^ety, 
able. He accordingly wrop-r. If overpowered, we must 
General Heath, and at his i 

commanding officer, at tW spirit, rising under difficulties, 
and that I li a}’, in that 7 moment, that kept our tempest- 
Wyllis's regitflvints to maJ* 

Heath's military pui/^ 
his ruffled plumes, a ^ 

said he, “ I have«mcl^ adherence of Heath to Qrders — Lee crosses 
with me — ^you yihington at Trenton — Lee at the Heels of the 
post.” jculatioiiB on Military Greatness — Forced March of 

^ “This ^®®hington crosses the Delaware — Putnam in com- , 
. o Philadelphia— Bafiling Letters of Lee — Hopes to reconquer 

the Jerseys — Gates on the March— Lee quartered at Baskingridge — 
Surprised and captured — Speculations on his conduct. 


Notwithstanding the repeated and pi-essing orders and 
entreaties of the commander-in-chief, Lee did not reach* 
Peekskill until the 30th of November. In a letter of that 
date to Washington, who had complained of his delay, he 
simply alleged difficulties, which %e would explain whm 
loth had leisure. His scheme to entrap Hogers, Ihe rene- 
gade, had failed ; the old Indian hunter had been too much 
on the alert ; he boasted, however, to have rendered more 
service by his delay than he would have done had he 
moved sooner. His forces wew thereby augmented, so 
that he expected to enter the Jerseys wit& four theuasmd 
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firm and willing menVwho would make a very important 
dimrmn, 1 

** The day after ^-mlrrow/* added he, ‘‘ we shall pass 
the river, when I should be glad to receive your instiTio- 
tions; but 1 couM wisl^ you would bind me as little as 
possible ; not from opinion, I do assure you, of my 
own parts, but from a persuasion that detached generals 
cannot have too great j(atitudb, unless they are very in- 
competent indeed.” ‘k 

Lee had calculated u^n meeting no further difficultv 
in obtaining men from Heath. He rode to that general^ 
quarters in the evening* and was invited by him to alight 
and take tea. On entering the house, Lee took Heath 
aside, and alluding to his former refusal to supply troops 
as being inconsistent witl^the orders of the commander-in- 
chief, “ in point of law,'* said he, “ you are right, but in 
point of policy I think you are wrong. I am going into 
the Jerseys for the salvation of America; I wish to take 
with me a larger force than I now have, and request you 
to order two thousand of your men to march with me.*' 

Heath answered that he could not spare that number. 
He wa|, then asked to order one thousand, to which he 
replied that the business might be as well brought to a 
point at once — ^that not a single maia should march &om 
the post by his order. “ Then,** exclaimed Lee, “ I will 
order them myself.*’ “ That makes; a wide difference,** 
rejoined Heath. “ You aro my senior, but I have received 
positive written instnictiuns from him who is superior to 
us both, and I will not mysdj^ break those orders.” In 
proof of his words, Heath prodiioed the recent letter 
received from Washington, repeating his former orders that 
Ito troops should bo removed from that post. Lee glanced 
over the letter. “The commander-in-chief is now at a 
distance, and does not know what is necessary here so well 
/ as I do.” He asked a sight of the return-book of the divi- 
sion. It was brought by Major Huntington, the deputy 
adjutant-general. Lee ran his eye over it, and chose, two 
regiments. “ You will order them to march early to- 
morrow mominftto join me,” said he to the major. Heath, 
ruffling with thp^ride of fifiilitary law, turned to the major 
wift air or authority, “ Issue such orders at your 
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peril !” exclaimed he : then addresMng Lee, “ Sir,” said he, 
“ if yon come to this post, and m^n to issue orders here 
which will break the positive onefi^ h^ve received, I pray 
you do it completely yourself, And through your own 
deputy adjutant-general who is^ presents and not draw me 
or any of my family in as partners in the guilt.” 

“ It is right,” said Lee ; “ Colonel Scammel, do you issue 
the order.” It was done accordingly, but Heath’s punctir 
lious scmples were not yet satisfied. I have one more 
request to make, sir,” said he to Lee, and that is, that 
you will be pleased to give a certificate that you exercise 
command at this post, and order frojgci it these regiments.” 

Lee hesitated to comply, but George Clinton, who was 
present, told him he coiud not refuse a request so reason- 
able. He accordingly wrote, For the satisfaction of 
General Heath, and at his request, I do certify that I am 
commanding officer, at this present writing, in this post, 
and that I h a)^, in that capacity, ordered Prescott’s and 
Wyllis’s re^ifivints to march.” 

Heath’s military punctilio was satisfied, and he smoothed 
his ruffled plumes. Early the next morning the regiments 
moved from their cantonments ready to embark, when Lee 
again rode up to his door. “ Upon further consideration,” 
said he, “I have concluded* not to take the two regiments 
with me — ^you may order them to return to their former 
post.” • • 

“This conduct of General Lee,” adds Heath, in his 
‘Memoirs,’ “appeared not a little extraordinary^, undone 
is almost at a loss to account for it. He had been a soldier 
from his youth, had a perfect knowledge of service in all 
its branches, but was rather obstinate in his temper, and 
could scarcely brook being crossed in anything in the line 
of 'his profession.” ‘ 

It was not ufitil the 4th of December that Lee crossed 
the Hudson and began a laggard march, though aware of 
the imminent peril of Washington and his army — ^how 
different from the celerity of his movements in his expe- 
dition to the South ! 

1 The above*^ scene is given almost "literally fr General Hpatb’s 
Memoirs* ^ 
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In the mean time Wiy^hington, who was at Trenton, had 
profited by a delay of ; he enemy at Brunswiok, end re- 
moved most of the Bto^s and baggage of the anny acrosB 
the Delaware ; andi' being reinforced by fifteen hundred of 
the Pennsylvania militia, mocured by Miffiin, prepared to . 
face about, and march back to Piincetown with such of his 
troops as were fit for sci vice, there to be governed by cir- 
cumstances, and the movements of General Lee. Accord- 
ingly, on the 5th of December he sent about twelve hundred 
men in the advance, to reinforce Lord Stirling, and the 
next day set off himself with the residue. 

“The general has gone forward to Princeton,” writes 
Colonel Seed, “ where there are about three thousand 
men, with which, I fear, he will not be able to make any 
Stand.” ‘ 

While on the 'march, Washington received a letter from 
Greene, who was at Princeton, informing him of a report 
that Lee was “ at the heels of the enem^l’'w: “ I should 
think,” adds Greeno, “ he had better keej^ the flanks 
than the rear, unless it were possible to concert an attack 
at the same instant of time in front and rear. • * * 
I think General Lee must be confined within the lines of 
some gfehei-al plan, or else his operations will be independent 
of yours. His own troops, General St. Clair’s, and the 
militia, must fonn a respectable army.” 

Lee had no idea of conforming to a general plan ; he 
had an independent plan of his own, and was at that 
moment at Pompton, indulging speculations on military 
greatness, and the lamentable want of it in his American 
contemporaries. In a letter M>mvthat place to Governor 
Cooke of Ehode Island, he impaiias his notions on the sub- 
pet. “ Theory joined to practice, or a heaven-bom genius, 
can alone constitute a general. As to the latter, God 
Almighty indulges the modem world veiy rarely with the 
spectacle ; and I do not know, from what I have seen, that 
' he has been more profuse of this ethereal spirit to the 
Americans, than to other nations,” 

While Lee was thus loitering and speculating, Com- 
wallh», knowing how far he was in the rear, and how weak 

i' ‘ 

rReed to the President of Congress. 
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was the situation of Washington’ jjarmy, and being himself 
stibngly reinforcedi made a forcea march from Brunswick, 
and was within two miles of Prii^eton. Stirling, to avoid 
beu^ surrounded, immediately set out with two brigades 
for Trenton, Washington, too, receivjng intelligence by 
express of Ibese movements, n^tened back to that place, 
and caused boats to be collected from all quarters, and the 
stores and troops transported across the Delaware. He 
himseK crossed with the rear-guard on Sunday morning, 
and took up his quarters about a mile from the river ; 
causing the boats to be destroyed, and troops to be posted 
opposite the fords. He was conscictus, however, as he said, 
that with his small force he could msEke no great opposition, 
should the enemy bring boats with them, Foiinnately 
they did not come thus provided. 

The rear-guard, says an American account, had barely 
crossed the river, when Lord Cornwallis “ came marching 
down with all the pomp of war, in great expectation of 
getting boats, and immediately pursuing. Not one was to 
he had there or elsewhere ; for Washington had caused the 
boats, for an extent of seventy miles up and down the river, 
to be secured on the right bank. His lordship effec- 
tually brought to a stand. He made some moves with two 
columns, as if he would cross the Delaware above and 
below, either to push on to Philadeljjhia, or to entrap 
Washington in the aCute angle made by the bend of the 
river opposite Bordentown. An able disposition of Ame- 
rican troops along the upper part of the river, and of a 
number of galleys below, Jiiscouraged any attempt of the 
kind. Cornwallis, therefore, gave up the pursuit, dis- 
tributed the German troops in cantonments along the left 
bank of the river, and stationed his main force at BiunswicC 
trusting to be able before long to cross the Delaware on 
the ice. • 

On the 8th, Washington wtote to the Pjresident of ^ 
Congress ; There is not a moment’s time to be lost in 
assembling such a force as can be collected, as the object 
of the enemy cannot now be doubted in the smallest degree. 
Indleed, I shall be out in my conjecture for it is only 
conjecture, if the late embarka^on at Ww York ^jijiot 
for Delaware Eiver, to co-openfte with the army imder 
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General Howe, who, I aW informed from good authority, is 
with the British troopsf and his whole force upon &is 
route. I have no ^ert(>in intelligence of General Lee, 
although I have sent expresses to him, and lately a Colonel 
Humpton, to bring me some accurate accounts of his situa- 
tion. I last night despatched another gentleman to him 
(Major Hoops), desiring ho would hasten his march to the 
Delaware, on which I would f»rovide boats near a place 
called Alexandria, for the transpoi-tation of his troops. I 
cannot account for the slowness of his march.’* 

In further letters to Lee, Washington urged the peril of 
Philadelphia, “ Do coipe on,** writes he ; “ your arrival 
may bo fortunate, andr, if it can be effected without delay, 
it may be the means of preserving a city, whose loss 
must prove of the most consequence to the cause of 
!hmerica.” 

Putnam was now detached to take command of Phila- 
delphia, and put it in a state of defence, and General 
Mifflin to have charge of the munitions of war deposited 
there. By their advice Congress hastily adjourned on 
the 12th of December, to meet again on the 20th, at 
Baltimore. 

Washington’s whole force at this time, was about five 
thousand five hundred men ; one thoaisand of them Jersey 
militia ; fifteen hundred militia from Philadelphia, and a 
battalion of five hundred ef the German yeomanry of 
Pennsylvania. Gates, however, be was informed, was 
coming on with seven regiments detached by Schuyler 
from the Northern department^; reinforced by these, and 
the troops under Lee, he hoped fo be able to attempt a 
stroke upon the enemy’s forces, which lay a good deal 
Shattered, and to all appearances, in a state of security. 
“ A lucky blow in this quarter,’* writes he, “ would be 
fatal to them, and would most certainly ^aise the spirits 
of the people, which are quite sunk by our late misfoi 
tunes.”^ 

While cheering himself with these hopes, and trusting 
to speedy aid from Lee, that wayward commander, though 
nearly three w^ks had ^elapsed since he had received 

1 Warfiington to^Gov. Trumbull, 14th Dec. 
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Wa8liing1>on*& orders and entreatilS to join him with all 
possible despatch, was no farther In his march than Mor- 
ristown, in the Jerseys ; where, 'vyth militia recruits, his 
force was about four thousand men. In a letter written 
by him on the 8th of Decenfber, to a 9 ommittee of Con 
gross, he says : If X was not taught to think the army 
with General Washington had been considerably reinforced, 

I should immediately join Bim ; but as I am assured he is 
very strong, I should imagine we can make a better im- 
pression by baating up and harassing their detached parties 
in their rear, for which purpose, a good post at Chatham 
seems the best calculated.' It is aijL happy distance from 
Newark, Elizabethtown, Woodbridgb, and Boundbrook. 
We shall, I expect, annoy, distract, and consequently 
weaken them in a desultory war.*'^ 

On the same day he writes from Chatham, in reply to 
Washington’s letter by Major Hoops, just received ; “ I 
am extremely shocked to hear that your force is so inade- 
quate to the necessity of your situation, as I had been 
taught to think you had been considerably reinforced. 
Your last letters proposing a plan of siuprises and forced 
marches, convinced me that there was no dangei'of your 
being obliged to pass the Delaware; in consequence of 
which proposals, I ha%e put myself in a position the most 
convenient to co-operate with you by attacking their rear. 

I cannot persuade my^lf that Philadelphia is their object 
at present. ♦ * * it will be difficult, I am afraid, to 
join you ; but cannot I do you more service by attacking 
their rear?” ^ * 

This letter, sent by a light-horseman, received an instant 
reply from Washington. “ Philadelphia, beyond all ques-^ 
tion, is the object of the enemy’s movements, and nothing 
less than our utmost exertions will prevent General Howe 
from possessing if. The force I have is weak, and utterly 
incompetent to that end. I must, therefore, entreat you to - 
push on with every possible succour you can bring.” • 

On the 9th, Lee, who was at Ghat^m, receives informa- 
tion from Heath, that three of the regiments detached 
under Gates from the Northern ^army, h,*^ arrived from 

> Am. Archives, 5th Series^^iii. 1121. 

•Ibid., 1138. 
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Albany at Peekskill. pi^^instantly wites to him to forward 
them, without loss of jtime, to Morristown : ** I am in 
hopes,” adds he, **to 1 reconquer (if I may so express 
myself) the Jerseys. It was really in the hands of the 
enemy before my arrival.” ’ 

On the 11th, Lee writes to Washington from Morristown, 
where he says hisVoops had b^en obliged to halt two days 
for want of shoos. He now t^ked of crossing the great 
Brunswick post-road, and, by a forced night’s march, 
making his way to the ferry above Burlington, where 
boats should be sent up from Philadelphia to receive him. 

“I am much surpriated,” writes Washington in reply, 
‘‘ that you should be in any doubt respecting the route you 
should take, after the information you have received upon 
that head. A large number of boats was procured, and is 
still retained at Tinicum, under a strong guard, to facilitate 
your passage across the Delaware. I have so frequently 
mentioned our situation, and the necessity of your aid, that 
it is painful for me to add a word on the subject. # * * 

Congress have direpted Philadelphia to bo defended to the 
last extremity. The fatal consequences that must attend 
its loss} are but too obvious to every one ; your arrival may 
be the means of saving it.” 

In detailing the close of General Lee’s march, so extra- 
ordimuy for its tardiness, wo shall avail ourselves of the 
memoir already cited of General \Vilkinson, who was at 
that time a brigade major, about twenty two years ot age, 
and was accompanying General Gates, who had been 
detached by Schuyler with seven, regiments to reinforce 
Washington. Three of these regiiionts, as we have shown, 
bad descended the Hudson to Peekskill, and were ordered 
by Lee to Morristown. Gates had embarked with the 
remaining four, and landed with them a^ Esopus, whence 
he took a back route by the Delaware and the Minisink. 

On the 11th of December he was detained by a heavy 
snow storm, in a sequostored valley near the Wallpeck in 
New Jersey. Being cut off from all information respecting 
the adverse armies, ho detached Major Wilkinson to seek 
Washington’s c^p, with^a letter, stating the force under 
his^wnmi^d, fea inqmring what route he should take. 
Wilkinson crossed the huls on horseback to Sussex court- 
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house, took a guide, and proocJ^ed down the country. 
Washington, he soon learnt, ha^ passed the Delaware 
several days before ; the boats, h| was told, had been re- 
moved from the ferries, so that he would find some diffi- 
culty in getting over, but Major-g^eral Lee was at 
Morristown. Finding such obstacles in his way to the 
commander-in-chief, he determined to seek the second in 
command and ask orders from him for General . Gates. Lee 
had decamped from Morristown on the 12 th of December, 
but had marched no further than Veal town, barely eight 
miles distant. There he left General Sullivan with the 
troops, while he took up his quaijers three miles off, at a 
tavern, at Baskingridge. As there wds not a British canton- 
, ment within twenty miles, he tqok but a small guard for 
his protection, thinking himself perfectly secure. 

About four o’clock in the morning, Wilkinson arrived at 
his quarters. He was presented to the general as he lay 
in bed, and delivered into his hands the letter of General 
Gates. Lee, observing it was addressed to Washington, 
declined opening it, until apprised by Wilkinson of its 
contents, and the motives of his visit. Ho then broke the 
seal, and recommended Wilkinson to take rep 6 ae. The 
latter .lay down on his blanket, before a comfortable fire, 
among the officers offfiis suite ; “ for we wore not encum 
bered in those days,” says he, “ with beds or baggage.” 

Lee, naturally indolent, lingered in bed untS eight 
o’clock. He then came down in his usual slovenly style, 
half-dressed, in slippers and blanket coat, his collar open, 
and his linen apparently qf some days’ wear. After some 
inquiries about the campaign in the North, he gave Wil- 
kinson a brief account of the operations of the main arm^ 
which he condemned in strong terms, and in his usum 
sarcastic way. He wasted the morning in altercation with 
some of the militia, particularly the Connecticut light- 
horse ; “ several of whom,” says Wilkinson, “ appeared in-* 
large, full-bottomed perukes, and were treated very irre- 
verently. One wanted forage, another his horse shod, 
another his pay, a fourth provisions, &c. ; to whicji the 
general replied, ‘Your wants ^are nunprous; but you 
have not mentioned the last, — ^you want 30 go houq^^nd 
shall be indulged ; for d — you, y 6 u do no good here.* ” 
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Colonel Scammel, tile adjutant general, called from 
General Sullivan for lorders concerning the morning’s 
march. After musiiig {(^moment or two, Lee asked him if 
he had a manuscript map of the country. It was produced, 
and spread upon a table. » Wilkinson observed Lee tnwe 
with his finger ttie route from Vealtown to Pluckamin, 
thence to Somerset court-house, and on, by Eocky Hill, to 
Princeton ; he then returned to Pluckamin, and traced the 
route in the same manner by Boundbrook to Brunswick, 
and after a close inspection carelessly said to Scammel, 
“ Tell General Sullivan to move down toward Pluckamin ; 
that I will soon be witl^ him.” This, observes Wilkinson, 
was off his route to Alexandria on the Delaware, where he 
had been ordered to cross, and directly on that towarda 
Brunswick and Princeton. He was convinced, therefore, 
that Lee meditated an attack on the British post at the 
latter place. 

From these various delays they did not sit down to 
breakfast before ten o’clock. After breakfast Lee sat 
writing a reply to General Oates, in which, as usual, he 
indulged in sarcastic comments on the commander-in-cMef. 
“ The ingenious manceuvre of Fort Washington,” writes he, 
“has completely unhinged the goodly fabric wo had been 
building. There never was so d — df a stroke ; entre Turns, a 
certain great man is most damnably deficient. He has 
thrown me into a situation where'll have my choice of 
difficulties : if I stay in this province 1 risk myself and 
army ; and if I do not stay, the province is lost for ever. 
* ♦ * * ^ As to what ^plates to yourself, if you 

think you can be in time to aid th3r general, I would have 
you by all means go; you will at least save your 

While Lee was writing, Wilkinson was looking out of a 
window down a lane, about a hundred yards in length, 
leading from the house to the main road. Suddenly a 
party of British dragoons turned a comer of the avenue at 
a full charge. “ Here, sir, are the Britidi cavalry ! ” ex- 
claimed Wilkinson. “ Where ? ” replied Lee, who had just 
signed his lette^ “ Arowd the house ! ” — for they had 

* Am. Archive Sth Series, iiL 1201. 
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opened file and surrounded it. Where is the guard ? d— 
the guard, why don’t they fire?’" Then after a momentary 
pause — ** Do, sir, see what has heooipe of the guard.” 

The guards, alas ! unwary as^ their general, and chilled 
by the air of a frosty moming, had stacked their arms, and 
repaired to the south side of a house ^on the opposite side 
of the road to sun themselves, and were now chased by the 
dragoons in different dirdotions. In fact, a Tory, who had 
visited the general the evening before, to complain of the 
loss of a horse taken by the army, having found where Leo 
was to lodge and breakfast, had ridden eighteen miles in 
the night to Brunswick and giv§n the information, and had 
piloted back Colonel Haf court vnth. his dragoons.” ^ 

The women of the house would fain have concealed Lee 
in a bed, but he rejected the proposition with disdain. 
Wilkinson, according to his own acccfunt, posted himself 
in a place where only one person could approach at a time, 
and there took his stand, a pistol in each hand, resolved to 
shoot the first and second assailant, and then appeal to 
his sword. While in this “unpleasant situation,” as. he 
terms it, he heard a voice declare, “ If the general does 
not surrender in five minutes, I will set fire to •the house 1” 
After a short pause the threat was repeated, witli a solemn 
oath. Within twcP minutes he heard it proclaimed, “ Here 
is the general ; he has surrendered.” 

There was a shoilt of triumph, but a great hurry to make 
sure of the prize before the army should arrive to the rescue. 
A trumpet sounded the recall to the dragoons, who were 
chasing the scattered gpiards. The general, bareheaded, 
and in his slippers Ad blanket coat, was mounted on Wil- 
kinson’s horse, which stood at the door, and the troop 
clattered off with their piisoner to Brunswick. ^In three 
hours the booming of cannon in that direction told the 
exultation of *the enemy.* They boasted of having taken 
the American palladium ; for they considered Lee the ujggt 
scientific and experienced of the rebel generals. 

On the departure of the troops, Wilkinson, finding the 
coast clear, ventured from his stronghold, repaired to the 

* Job. Trombull to Gov. Tnimllull. — Am, ^^chices, 5th Series^ iii. 
1265. 

* Idem. 
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stable, mounted the first ^horse he could find, and rode full 
speed in quest of General Sullivan, whom he found uhd^ 
mar^h toward Fluckamin^ He handed him the letter w 
Gaij^s, written by Leo the moment before his capture, and 
still open. Sullivan having* read it, returned it to Wilkih- 
son, and advised him to rejoin General Gates without delay : 
for his own part, being now in command, he changed his 
route, and pressed forward to join the commander-in-ohief. 

The loss of Lee was a severe shock to the Americans, 
many of whom, as we have shown, looked to him as the 
man who was to rescue them from their critical, and well- 
nigh desperate situation,. With their regrets, however, 
were mingled painful doubts, caused by his delay in obey- 
ing the repeated summons of his commander-in-chief, when 
the latter was in peril; and by his exposing himself so 
unguardedly in the very ▼'oighbourhood of the enemy. 
Some at first suspocted that he had done so designedly, and 
with collusion ; but this was soon disproved by the indig- 
nities attending his capture, and his rigorous treatment 
subsequently by the British, who affected to consider him 
a deserter, from his having formerly served in their army. 

WiUdnqon, who was at that time conversant with the 
cabals of the camp, and apparently in the confidence of 
some of the leaders, points out what h6 considers the true 
secret of Lee’s conduct. His military reputation, originally 
very high, had boon enhanced of late, by its being generally 
known that he had been opposed to the occupation of Fort 
Washington ; while the fall of that fortress and other mis- 
fortunes of the campaign, though beyond the control of the 
commander-in-chief, had quickened tSe discontents which, 
according to Wilkinson, had been generated against him at 
Cambridge, and raised a party against him in Congress. 
“ It was confidently asserted at the time,” adds he, but is 
not worthy of credit, that a motion had been made in that 
b^y tending to supersede him in the command of Hie 
army. In this temper of the times, if General Lee had 
anticipated General Washington in cutting Hie cordon of 
the enemy between New York and the Delaware, the com- 
mande3>ifi-chief would probably have been superseded. ' 
In this case, Lee w/ald have Wcceeded him.” 

. Wha?^ unfortunate chafige would it have been for the 
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oountiy ! Lee was imdoubtedlj atnan' of brilliant talents, 
shrewd sagacity, and much knowledge and experience in 
the art of war ; but he was wilM and nncertain in his 
tehiper, self-indulgent in his habira, and an egotist in waxv 
fare ; boldly dashing for a soldier’s glorv rather than warily 
acting for a country’s good. He wantea those great moral 
qualities which, in addition to military capacity, inspired 
such universal confidei^e In the wisdom, rectitude, and 
patriotism of Washington, enabling him to direct and con- 
trol legislative bodies as well as armies ; to harmonize the 
jarring passions and jealousies of a wide and imperfect con- 
federacy, and to cope with the >^ied exigencies of the 
Revolution. ‘ . 

The very retreat which Washington had just effected 
through the Jerseys bore evidence to his generalship, 
"^homas Paine, who had accompanied the army “ from Fort 
36 to the edge of 1 Pennsylvania,'’ thus spr ks in one of his 
'vritings published at the t‘mo: With a handful of men 
sr "tained an orderly retreat for uear a hundred miles, 
brougnt off our am aition, all our field-pieces, the greatest 
r rt of our stores, and had four rivers to pass. None can 
oay that our retreat was precipitate, for we '^cre thi*b# weeks 
in performing it, that the country migh+ have time to come 
in. Twice we marched back to meet the enemy, and 
- emained out until dark. The sign of fear was not seen in 
our camp ; and had nolf some of ^he cowardly and disaffected 
inhabitants spread false alarms through the country, the 
Jerseys had never been ravaged,” 

And this is his testimony to the moral qualities of the 
commander-in-chief, as aVinced in this time of perils and 
hardships. “Voltaire has remarked, that King William 
never appeared to full advaij^go but in difficulties and iiT 
action. The same remark may be made of General Wash- 
ington, for the chfbracter fits him. There is a natural firm- 
ness in some minds, which cannot be unlocked by trifiesf 
but which, when unlocked, discovers a cabinet of fortitude ; 
and 1 reckon it among those kinds of public blessings which 
we do not immediately see, that God hath blessed him with 
uninterrupted health, and given him a mi^d that can even 
flourish upon care.” ‘ • 

‘ American CriBie, 1 , 
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CHi^TER LXXXV. 

WaBhington clothed TTith addit^onid powerB-^Reoruilment of the Army 
—Increased Pay— Colonel John Cadwalader — Arrival of Sullivan— 
Oatea — ^Wilkinson — A Coup-de>Main meditated — ^Posture of Afihirs 
at Trenton — Gates declines to take a part — His comments on Wash- 
ington’s plans — ^Preparations for the ^up-de-Main — Crossing of the 
Delaware— Attack on the Enemy’s Forces at Trenton — Death of 
Rahl — 1^ Character. 

Before you receive this letter,” writes Washington to 
his brother Augustinej%*‘ you will undoubtedly have heavd 
of the captivity of "General Leo. This is an additional 
misfortune; and the njore vexatious, as it was by his 
own folly and imprudence, and without a view to effect 
any good that he was taken. As he went to lodge three 
miles out of his own camp, and within twenty miles of the 
enemy, a rascally Tory rode in the night to give notice of 
it to the enemy, who sent a party of light-horse that seized 
him, and carried him off with every mark of triumph and 
indignity.” 

Thiarls the severest comment that the magnanimous 
spirit of Washington permitted him to make on the con- 
duct and fortunes of the man who would have supplanted 
him ; and this is made in his private correspondence with 
his brother. No harsh strictures dn them appear in his 
official letters to Congress or the Board of War ; nothing 
but regret for his capture, as a loss to the service, ' 

In the same letter he spe^s of the critical state of 
affitirs : “ If every nerve is not stiiined to recruit the army 
with all possible expedition, I think the game is pretty 
up. # # # You form no idea of the per- 
plexity of my situation. No man, I believe, ever had a 
mater choice of evils, and less means to*extricate himself 
.^•&om them. However, under a full persuasion of the 
justice of our cause, I cannot entertain an idea that it will 
finally sink, though it may remain for some time under a 
elou^.” 

Fortunately, Congress, prior to their adjournment, had 
rc sal^ ed that “ratil they should otherwise order, General 
Wa^ington should be Assessed of all power to order and 
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direct all ihingB relative to the department and to the 
operations of war.” Thus empower^, he proceeded im- 
mediately to recruit three battalions qf artillery. To those 
whose terms were expiring, he jilomised on augmentation 
of twenty-five per cent. upon, their pay, and a bounty of 
ten dollars to the men for six weeks’ service. “ It was no 
time,” he said, “ to stand upon expense ; nor in matters of 
self-evident exigency, to rtfer to Confess at the distance 
of a hundred and thirty or forty mSes.” “ If any good 
officers will offer to mise men upon continental pay and 
establishment in this quarter, 1 shall encourage them to do 
so, and regiment them when thgy have done it. It may 
be thought that I am going a good deal out of the line of 
my duty, to adopt these measures, or to advise thus freely. 
A character to lose, an estate 'to foifeit, the inestimable ^ 
blessings of liberty at stake, and a life devoted, must be 
my excuse.” * 

The promise of increased pay and bounties had kept 
together for a time the dissolving army. The local militia 
began to turn out freely. Colonel John Cadwalader, a gentle- 
man of gallant spirit, and cultivated mind and manners, 
brought a large volunteer detachment, well equij/ped, and 
composed principally of Philadelphia trdops. Washington, 
who held Cadwalader in high esteem, assigned him an 
important station at Bristol, with Colonel Heed, who was 
his intimate friend? as an .associate* They had it in 
charge to keep a watchful eye upon Count Donop’s H^- 
sians, who were cantoned along the opposite shore from 
Bordentown to the Black^Horse. 

On the 20th of December arrived General Sullivan in 
camp, with the troops recently commanded by the unlucky 
Lee. They were in a miserable plight ; destitute opjlmBst 
everything; many of them fit only for the hospital, and 
those whose tefms were nearly out thinking of nothing but 
their discharge. About four hundred of them, whcusKgm 
Ehode Islanders, were sent down under Colonel Hitchcock, 
to reinforce Cadwalader ; who was now styled brigadier- 
general by courtesy, lest the Continental troops might 
pbjeot to act under his command. 


^ Letter to the Presidint of Congress. 
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On the same day anii^ed. General Gkites, with the rem* 
nants of four regiments from the Northern army. ^ With 
' hinEi came Wilkinso^i, who^ow resumed, his sibitioh as 
br]gad.e-major in St. Claims brigade, to which he belonged. 
To his Memoirs we are indebted for notices of the com- 
mander-in-chief. ^When the divisions of Sullivan and 
Gates joined General Washington,” writes Wilkinson, “he 
found his numbers increased, yet his difficulties were not 
sensibly diminished; ten days would disband his corps, 
and leave him 1,400 men, miserably provided in all 
things. I saw him in that gloomy period; dined with 
him, and attentively marked his aspect ; always grave and 
thoughtful, he appeared at that time pensive and solemn in 
the extreme.” ^ 

There were vivid schemes forming under that solemn 
aspect. The time seemed now propitious for the coup-de- 
main which W’ashington had of late been meditating. 
Everything showed careless confidence on the part of the 
enemy. Howe was in winter quarters at New York. His 
troops were loosely cantoned about the Jerseys, from the 
Delaware' to Brunswick, so that they could not readily be 
brought^ to act in concert on a sudden alarm. The Hes- 
sians were in the advance, stationed along the Delaware, 
facing the American lines, which w^ere along the west 
bank. Cornwallis, thinking his work accomplished, had 
obtained leave of absence, and was l&ewise at New York, 
pseparing to embark for England. Washington had now 
between five and six thousand men fit for service ; with 
these he meditated to cross the jriver at night, at different 
points, and make simultaneous atticks upon the Hessian 
advance posts. 

^He^^aloulated upon the eager support of his troops, who 
were burning to revenge the outrages on their homes and 
families, committed by these foreign mercenaries. They 
,-iSAfmidered the Hessians mere hirelings ; slaves to a petty 
despot, fighting for sordid pay, and actuated by no senti- 
ment of patriotism or honour. They had rendered them- 
selves the horror of the Jerseys, by rapine, brutality, and 
heartlessness. At first, their military discipline hM in- 
gpire^^awe. but m late they had become careless and un- 
knowing the brbken and dispirited state of the 
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.meHcans, axid considering themdncapable of any offensive 
enterprise. 

A brigade of three Hessian reginqpnts, those of liahl,* 
Lossberg, and Knyphansen, wib stationed at Trenton, 
Colonel Eahl had the command of the post at his own soli- 
citation, and in consequence of the laurels he had gained at 
White Plains and Fort Washington. We have before us 
journals of two Hessian lieutenants and a coiporal, which 
give graphic particulars of the colonel and his post. Ac- 
cording to their representations, he, with all his bravely, 
was little fftted for such** an important command, lie 
lacked the necessary vigilance anjj forecast. 

One of the lieutenants Speaks of him in a sarcastic vein, 
and evidently with some degree^ of prejudice. According 
to his account, there was more bustle than business at the 
post. The men were harassed with watches, detachments 
and pickets, without purpose and without end. The 
cannon must be drawn forth every day from their proper 
places, and paraded about the town, seemingly only to 
make a stir and uproar. 

The lieutenant was especially annoyed by the colonel’s 
passion for music. Whether his men T^en off^^uty were 
well or ill clad, whether they kept their Muskets clean and 
bright, and their ammunition in good order, was of little 
moment to the colonel, ho never inquired about it ; — ^but 
the music ! that waif the thing ! the hautboys — he never 
could have enough of them. The main guard was at no 
great distance from his quarters, and the music could not 
linger there long enoTJgl^, There was a church close by, 
surrounded by palingl; the officer on guard must march 
round and round it, with his men and musicians, looking, 
says the lieutenant, like a Catholic procession, 
oidy the cross and the banner, and chanting choristers. 

According fb the same authority, Kahl was a boon 
companion; made merry until a late hour in the liiibjk 
and lay in bed until nine o’clock in the morning. When 
the officers came to parade between ten and eleven o’clock, 

* Seldom bee a name of bo few letters been spelled so many ways as 
tliat of this commander. We find# it writtedlllall in the military 
journals before us ; yet we adhere to one bitherta adopU<l^hy us, 

apparently on good authority. 
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and presented themselve&k at head-qnartere, he was often 4^ 
his l^th, and the guard must he kept waiting half an hour 
longer. On parade, when any other commander would 
take occasion to talk witlf'his staff officers and others upon 
duty about the concerns •of the garrison, the colonel 
attended to nothing* but the music — he was wrapped up in 
it, to the great disgust of the testy lieutenant. 

And then, according to the latter, he took no precautions 
against the possibility of being attacked. A vetei'an officer, 
Major Von Dechow, proposed that some works should be> 
thrown up, where the cannoU might be placed, ready 
against any assault. “ Works I — pooh — pooh — ^the colonel 
made meny with the very idea — using an unseemly jest, 
which we forbear to quote. “ An assault by the rebels ! 
Let them come i Well at 'them with the bayonet.” 

The veteran Dechow gravely persisted in his counsel. 
“Herr Colonel,” said he, respectfully, “it costs almost 
nothing; if it does not help, it does not harm.” The prag- 
matical lieutenant, too, joined in the advice, and offered to 
undertake the work. The jovial colonel only repeated his 
joke, went away laughing at them both, and no works were 
thrown up.* 

The lieutenant, Surely nettled, observes sneoringly : “ He 
believed the name of Rahl more feariiul and redoubtable 
than all the works of Vauban and Cohom, and that no rebel 
would dare to encounter it. A fit marf’truly to command a 
corps ! and still more to defend a place lying so near^an 
enemy having a hundred times his advantages. Every- 
thing with him was done heedlessjiy and without forecast.” ‘ 

Such is the account given of this biuve, hut inconsiderate 
and light-hearted commander; given, however, by an 
offite^;^ot of his regiment. The honest corporal already 
mentioned, who was one of EahTs own men, does him more 
justice. According to his journal, rumours that the Ame- 
^^sjmeditated an attack had aroused the vigilance of the 
cS^el, and on the 21st of December he had reconnoitred 
the banks of the Delaware, with a strong detachment, quite 
to Frankfort, to see if there were any movements of the 
Americans indicative of an intention to cross the river. He 
had returned without seeing any; but had since caused 
^ Tagebuch eines HSssiseben officiers. — MS. 
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pickets and alaxm-posts to be stationed every nigbt outside 
of the town,* 

Such was the posture of affairs at Trenton at the time 
the couple-main was meditated, t 

Whatever was to be done, , however, must be done 
quickly, before the river was frozen. An intercepted letter 
had convinced Washington of what he had before suspected, 
that Howe was only waiting for that event to resume active 
operations, cross the river on the ice, and push on triumph- 
antly to Philadelphia. 

He communicated his project to Gates, and wished him 
to go to Bristol, take command there, and co-operate from 
that quarter. Gates, however, plfeded ill-healtb| and re- 
quested leave to proceed to Phil^elphia. 

The request may have surprised Washington, considering 
the ^irited enterprise that was on foot but Gates, as has 
befoTO been observed, had a disinclination to serve imme- 
diately under the commander-in-chief ; like Lee, he had a 
disparaging opinion of him, or rather an impatience of hia 
supremacy. He had, moreover, an ulterior object in view. 
Having been disappointed and chagrined in finding himself 
subordinate to General Scjhuyler in the Northern campaign, 
he was now intent on making interest au^ng the meml^rs 
of Congress for an independent command. Washington 
uiged that, on his way to Philadelphia, he would at least 
stop for a day or two^t Brist 9 l, to concert a plan of opera- 
tions with Seed and Cadwalader, and adjust any little 
questions of etiquette and command that might anse be- 
tween the continental colonels who had gone thither with 
Lee’s troops, and the volunteer officers stationed there.’ 

He does not appear to have complied even with this 
request. According to Wilkinson’s account, he^jpab 
quarters at Newtown, and set out thence for Baltiffiore on 
the*^4th of December, the very day before that of the in- 
tended coup-de-main. He prevailed on Wilkinson to ctcjjjjm;- 
pany him as &r as Philadelphia. On the road he appeareS^' 
to be much depressed in spirits ; but he relieved himself, 
like Lee, by criticising the plans of the commander-in-chief* 

He frequently,” writes^ Wilkinson, ^ “ expressed the 

‘ Tagebuch des corporals Jo&mnes Reaber.— MS. . • 

* Washington to Gates. Gatef s papers. 
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r ion that, while Waahiijgton was watching the enemy 
e Trenton, they would consthiot batea^ pass the 
Delaware in his res^, and take possession oi^ ^^E^melphia 
before he was aware; aiid that, instead of vainljr attempt- 
ing to stop Sir William Howe at the Delawar^ (General 
Washington ought to retire to feie south of the Susque- 
hanna, and there form an army. He said it was his intention 
to propose this measure to Congress at J^aitimore, and urged me 
to accompany him to that place ; but my duty forbade the 
thought/* 

Here we have somewhat of a counterpart to Lee*s project 
of eclipsing the commajider-in-chief. Evidently the two 
military'Vetcrans who had once been in conclave with him 
at Mount Vernon, considered the truncheon of command 
idling firom his grasp. 

The projected attack upon the Hessian posts was be 
threefold. 

1st. Washington was to cross the Delaware with a con- 
siderable force, at McKonkey’s Ferry (now Taylorsville), 
about nine miles above Trenton, and march down upon 
that place, where Bahl*.s cantonment comprised a bri^ide 
of fifteep hundred Hessians, a troop of British light-horse, 
and a number o^ chasseurs. 

2nd. General Ewing, with a boiy of Pennsylvania 
militia, was to cross at a ferry about a mile below Tren- 
ton ; secure the bridge over tjie AssUnpink creek, a stream 
flowing along the south side of the town, and out off any 
retreat of the enemy in that direction. ‘ 

3rd. General Putnam, with tl^e troops occupied in for- 
tifying Philadelphia, and those under General Cadwalader, 
was to cross below Burlington, and attack the lower posts 
Count Donop, The several divisions were to cross 
the DelawaT-e at night, so as to be ready for simultaneous 
action, by five o'clock in the moining, ' 

^ ’Se ldom is a combined plan carried into full operation, 
S^ptoms of an insurrection in Philadelphia, obliged 
Putnam to remain with some force in that city; but he 
detached five or six hundred of the Pennsylvania militia 
under ^olonel Griffin, his ai^utant-general, who threw 
him|ielr&to the Jerseys, to be at hand to co operate with 
Cadvmlader. ^ ' 
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A letter ItozU Washington toi Colonel Beed, who was 
Statione^nth Oadwalader, shows the anxiety of his mind, 
and his raasoionsness of the peril of the enterprise. 

day at night, on! hour before day, is the 
time filed dpon for mr attempt unon Trenton. For 
Heayen^s sake keep tms to yourself, as the discovery of 
it may prove fatal to us ; our^umbers, I am sony to say, 
being less than 1 had any bonoeption of ; yet nothing but 
necessity, dire necessity, will, nay must, justify an attack. 
Prepare, and in concert with Griffin, attack as many of 
tiieir posts as you possibly can, with a prospect of success ; 
^e more we can attack at the segpe instant, the jp^ro con- 
fusion we shall spread, and the gibater good yml result 
from it. ♦ ♦ * I have ordered our men to be provided 
with three days’ provision ready cooked, with which, and 
thek blankets, they are to march ; for if we are successful, 
whmh Heaven grant, and the circumstances favour, we may 
push on. 1 shall direct every ferry^ and ford to be well 
guar;§M, and not a soul suffered to pass without an officer's 
goin^ down with the permit. Do the same with you,” 

It has been said that Christmas night was fixed upon for 
the enterprise, because the Germans are j;j»one to<iovel and 
carouse on that festival, and it was sup]^sed a great part 
of the troops would* be intoxicated, and in a sj^te of dis- 
order and confusion ; but in truth Washington would have 
chosen an earlier da^, had k been in his power. ** We 
could not ripen matters for the attack before the time 
mentioned,” said he in his letter to Reed, so much out of 
sorts, and so much in want of everything are the troops 
under Sullivan.” • 

!E3arly on the even^l evening (Dec. 25th), the t roop s 
destined for Washin^on’s part of the attack, abiPtet^wo 
thousand four hundred strong, with a train of twenty 
small pieces, wele paraded near McKonkey’s Ferry, ready 
to pass as soon as it grew dark, in the hope of being aTfWL-^ 
the other side by twelve o’clock. Washington repaired to 
the* ground, accompanied by Generals Greene, Sullivan, 
Mercer, Stephen, and Lord Stirling. Greene was full of 
ardour for the enterprise ; eager^ no doubt, to wipe out the 
recollection of Fort Washington, It was, indeed, an anxious 
moment for all, * 
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Wo have here some oiroumstances furnished to us by 
the Memoirs of Wilkinson. That officer had returned 
fSrom Philadelphia, and brought a letter from to 

Washington. There was^some snow on the ground, and 
he had traced the march ef the troops for the laik few 
miles by the hlooA from the feet of those whose shoes 
were broken. Being directed to Washington’s quarters, 
he found him, he says, alone, wftdi his whip in his hand, 
prepared to mount his horse. “ When 1 presented the 
letter of General Gatos to him, before receiving it, he 
exclaimed with solemnity, — ‘ What a time is this to hand 
*mo letters I’ I answered that I had been charged with 
it by General Gatos.** ^ By General Gates ! Where is 
he ?’ ‘I left him tliis mpming in Philadelphia.* ‘ What 
Wras he doing Ihere?’ ‘I understood him that he was on 
his way to Congress.’ He earnestly repeated, ‘ On his 
way to Congress!* then broke the seal, and I made my 
bow, and joined General St. Clair on the bank of the 
river.” 

Did Washington surmise the incipient intrigues and 
cabals, that were already aiming to undermine him ? Had 
Gates’s e^gernes^s to push on to Congress, instead of re- 
maining with the fi-rmy in a moment of daring enterprise, 
suggested any doubts as to his object? Perhaps not. 
Washington’s natxire was too noble to be suspicious ; and 
yet he had received sufficient cause td? be distrustful. 

Boats being in readiness, tlie troops began to cross about 
sunset. The weather was intensely cold ; the wind was 
high, the current strong, and the river full of floating ice. 
Colonel Glover, with his amphibious regiment of Marble- 
head fishennen, was in the advance ; the same who had 
nh?^pi^d the aimy across the Sound, in its retreat from 
Brooklyn on Long Island, to Kew York. They were men 
accustomed to battle with the elements, /ot with all their 
and experience, the crossing was difficult and peri- 
lous. Washington, who had crossed with the troops, stood 
anxiously, yet patiently, on the eastern bank, while dne 
precious hour after another elapsed, until the transportation 
of the artillery should be effected. The night was dark 
and«tem|>estuous, the driftbig ice drove the boats out of 
their course, and threatefled them with destruction. 0010 * 
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nel Knox, who attended to the^orossing of the artillery, 
assisted with his labours, but still more with his sten> 
torian lungs,” giving orders and directions. 

It was three o’clock before th^ artillery was landed, and 
nearly fdur before the troops ^ook up their line of march. 
Trenton was nine miles distant, andf not to be reached 
before daylight. To surprise it, therefore, was out of 
the question. There wa(S no making a retreat without 
being discovered, and harassed in lepassing the river. 
Beside, the troops from the other points might have 
crossed, and co-operation was essential to their safety. 
Washington resolved to push forward, and trust to provi- 
dence. • 

He formed the troops into t'vjo columns. The first he 
led himself, accompanied by Greene, Stirling, Mercer, and 
Stephen ; it was to make a circuit by the upper or Pen- 
nington road, to tho north of Trenton. The other, led by 
Sullivan, and including tho brigade of St. Clair, was to 
take the lower or river road, leading to the west end of the 
town, Sullivan’s column was to halt a few moments at a 
cross-road leading to Howland’s Ferry, to give Washing- 
ton’s column time to effect its circuit, sq that*fche attack 
might bo simultaneous. On arriving at Trenton, they were 
to force the outer giMirds, and push directly into the town 
before the enemy had time to form. 

The Hessian journals before us enable us to give the 
reader a glance into the opposite camp on this eventful 
night. The situation of Washington was more critical than 
he was aware. Notwith^nding tho secrecy with which 
bis plans bad been coifilucted, Colonel Kabl had received a 
warning from General Grant, at Princeton, of the intended 
attack, and of the very time it was to be made, butiri;4«1®g 
that it was to be by a detachment under Lord Stirling. 
Eahl was accordingly on tho alert. 

Tt so happened that about dusk of this very evetsagyi. 
when Washington must have been preparing to cross the 
Delaware, there were alarm guns and firing at tho Trenton 
outpost. The whole garrison was instantly drawn out 
under anns, and Colonel Rahl hastened to the outpost. It 
was found in confusion, and si^f men wounded, A body rif 
men had emerged from the woods, fired upon the picket, 

2 y2 
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and imnw^tely retired.* . Colonel Bahl, Wq o^p<^ 
toes and a field-piece marched through tbd ^ 

Lde the munds of the outyosts. hut 
faothing, and hearing all <liuet, return^. Suppo8ii« to 
to be the attack againat which hq had bera w^ed, ^ 
ihat it waa “ a mewflaah in the pan, he rekpsed mto hia 
foS^TaecSrity; and, aS the nighty ool£andBt^y, 
■inermitted thetroopa to return to their quarters and lay 
ilStheir arms, ^ua the garrison and its unwary 0^- 
'mander slept in foncied aecurity, at the very tune that 
XSgton and his troops were making ^eir toil^me ^y 
acroSeDelaware. Hqw perilous would have been their 
situation had their enemy been more vigilant ! 

It to hail and snow as the trooM commenced 

their nwch, and increased m violent as they advanced, 
the storm driving the sleet in their &ces. So 
the cold that two of the men were frozen to d^ to 
night The day dawned by the time SuUivan^ted at the 
^ss-road. It was discovered that the storm had render^ 
many of the muskets wet and useless. “ W^t is to be 
tof?” inquired SulUvan of St. Clair. “ You have nothing 
for it but»«^ puskon, and use the bayonet, was the repty. 
Wle some of tfie soldiers were endeavouring to cl^ 
their muskets, and squibbing oft pnn^, ^ 

itched an officer to apprise the cormi^der-m-ohief of to 
condition of their arms. Ho'came hdek Imlf-dism^ed by 
an indignant burst of Washii^n, who ordered him to r^ 
?^Sntly, and tell General SuUivan to ,‘‘ advance and 

‘’^Kks about eight o’clock whefrWashii^n’s column 
arriv^ in to vicinity of to village. The storm, which 
ha(r«»aered to march intolerable, had jeept every one 
within doors, and to snow had dea^ned to ^ 

^ops and to rumbling of -to artery. ^ Ab toy ajK 
■«aei£hed to village, Washington, who was in frmat, came 

' ■ * Who it w»s tha* made this attack upon the out^ is n^ 

The Hetoian lieutenant, wno commanded at the Picket, 
oat hy Washington, under B 

Mwnnoitr^ with strict orders up* to «ogage, hi^ tt .di^ 
^§, Sretiroiwtotly assiltntly as poa*k i3olond 3Bee^ m a 


S retire iniSmtly a» eiltnUy aa posBible. Wonel m a 
wsn^vsnee psrty «t,« ftom thejorsep 
9 Cermp* VOb 1. p* 
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.to a V£^ who was chopping woo^ hy the roadside, and in* 
quired, Which way is the Hessian picket?” *< I don't 
know,” was the, surly reply. “ Yqu iqay tell,” said Captain 
I^orest of the ar^lery, “ for tha| is General Washin^n.” 
The a^ot of the man changed in an instant. Baising his 
hands to heaven,^ God bless and prosper you !” cried he. 
‘‘ The picket is in that house, and the sentry stands near 
that ti^.” * « 

The advance guard was led a brave young officer, 
Captain William A. Wasl^gton, seconded by Lieutenant 
James Monroe (in after years President of the United 
States). They received orders to dislodge the picket. 
Here happened to be stationed the-very lieutenant whose 
censures of the negligence of (Jolonel liahl we^^ave just 
quoted* By his own account, he was very near being en- 
trapped in the guard-house. His sentries, he says, were 
not alert enough ; and had he not stepped out of the picket- 
house himself and discovered the enemy, they would have 
been upon him before his men could scramble to their amis» 
“ Her leind I der feind ! heraus ! heraus !” (the enemy ! the 
enemy! turnout! turn out!) was now the cry. He, at 
first, he says, made a stand, thinking u mere 

marauding party to deal with; but seeii^, heavy battalions 
at h^d, gave way, and fell back upon a company stationed 
to BT^port the picket, but which appears to have been no, 
better prepared against surpr^e. 

By this time the Amencan artillery was unlimbered; 
Wai^ington kept beside it, and the column proceeded. 
The report of fire-arms tojd that Sullivan was at the lower 
end of the town. Colonel Stark led his advance, guard, 
and did it in gallant style. The attacks, as concerted; were 
simultaneous. The outposts were driven in ; they 
firing from behind houses. The Hessian drums beat to 
arms ; the trumpets of the light-horse sounded the alarm ; 
the whole place was in an uproar. Some of the enemy 
a wild and undirected fire from the windows of their quar- 
ters ; others rushed forth in disorder, and attempted to form 
in the inain street, whQe dragoons hastily mounted, and 
galloping about, addc^ to the confusion. WashingCbn ad- 

f WilkinflQiffl Kemoini,\ol. i, p, X29. 
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vanced with his oolunm tp the head of King Street, riding 
beside Captain Forest of the artillery. When Forest’s 
battery of six gnns^was^ opened the general kept bn the 
left and advanced with i}t, giving directions io the fire. 
His position was an exposed one, and he was repeatedly 
entreated to fidl baek ; but all such entreaties were useless, 
when once he became heated in action. 

The enemy were training a^- couple of cannon in the 
main street to form a battery, which might have given the 
Americans a serious check ; bu| Captain Washington and 
Lieutenant Monroe, with a part of the advance guard, 
rushed forward, drove the artillerists from their guns, and 
took the two pieces wheb on the point of being fired. Both 
of these officers were wounded ; the captain in the wrist, 
the lieutenant in the shoulder. 

While Washington advanced on the north of the town, 
Sullivan approached on the west, and detached Stark to 
press on the lower or south end of the town. The British 
light horse, and about five hundred Hessians and chasseurs, 
had been quartered in the lower part of the town. Seeing 
Washington’s column pressing in front, and hearing Stark 
thunderijj'^ Ir .their rear, they took headlong flight by the 
bridge across the Assunpink, and so along the banks of the 
Delaware toward Count Doiiop’s encs-mpment at Bo^en- 
town. Had Washington’s plan been carried into full effect, 
their retreat would have bee 7 i cut off by General Ewing ; 
but that officer had been prevented from crossing thq river 
by the ice. 

Colonel liahl, according to thg account of the lieutenant 
who had commanded the picket, cilljmpletely lost his head 
in the” confusion of the surprise. The former, when driven 
iftiJbEjjJxe American advance, found the colonel on horse- 
back, endeavouring to rally his panic-stricken and dis- 
ordered men, but himself sorely bewild6*red. He asked 
lieutenant what was the force of the assailants. The 
latter answered that he had seen four or five battalions in 
the woods ; three of them had fired upon him before he 
had retreated — “but,” added he, “there are pther troops 
to the fight and left, and the town will soon be surrounded.” 
The, colonel rode in frofit of his troops: — “Forward! 
maroli I advance ! advance !” cried he. With some diflB« 
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9ul(y he succeeded in extricating his troops from the town, ’ 
and teading them into an adjacent orchard. Now was the 
time, writes the lieutenant, for him to have pushed for 
another place, there to make stand. At this critical 
moment he might have done^ so with credit, and without 
loss. The colonel seems to have had i|uch an intention. A 
rapid retreat by the Princeton road was appaiently in his 
thoughts; but he lacked decision. The idea of flying 
before the rebels was intolerable. Some one, too, exclaimed 
at the ruinous loss of leaving all their baggage to be pluiw 
dered by the enemy. Changing his mind he made a rash 
resolve. “ All who are my gienadiers, forward cried he, 
and went back, writes his coipeA-al, like a storm upon the 
town, “ What madness "was this !” writes* the critical 
lieutenant, “ A town that was^ of no use to us ; that but 
ten or fifteen minutes before he had gladly left ; thit was 
now filled with three or four thousand eiiemios, stationed 
in houses, or behind walls and hedges, and a batteiy of six 
cannon planted on the main street. And he to think of 
retaking it with his six or seven hundred men and their 
bayonets !” 

Still he led his grenadiers bravely butrajjUy on, when, 
in the midst of his career, ho Tcceive(V‘'J^ iSal wound from 
a musket-ball, anj fell from his horse. Ilis men, left' 
without their chief, were stiuck with dismay ; heedless of 
the orders of the se«ond in command, they retreated by the 
right up the banks of the Assun])ink, intending to escape 
to Princeton. AVashington saw their design, and threw 
Colonel Hand’s corps of Pennsylvania riflemen in their 
way; while a body tof* Virginia troops gained their left. 
Brought to a stand, and perfectly bewildered, Washington 
thought they were fonning in order of battle, and 03 j^^red 
a discharge of canister-shot. “ Sir, they have sffu^T’ ex- 
claimed Forest, “ Struck I” echoed the general. “ Yes, 
sir, their colours are down.” “So they are !”*j;|glied 
Washington, and spurred in that direction, follow^ by 
Forest and his whole command. The men grounded their 
arms, and surrendered at discretion ; “ but had not Colonel 
Bahl been severely wounded,” remarks his loyal^corporal, 

“ we would never have been taken alive I” 

The skirmishing had now ceased in every direction* 
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Major Wilkinson* who with the loiisfer coltdim, waa\ 
sent to the oommander-on-ohief {ox orders He reite up, 
he says* at the moment that Cobnel Bahl, 8vpp(|^d by 
a file of sergeants, was p|vesentmg his sword. *^On m^' 
approach,” continues he, ‘‘the commandei>-in-ofilj||f took' 
me by the hand, and observed, ‘ Major Wilkinson, &is is a 
glorious day for our country! his countenance beaming ' 
with complacency; whilst the unfortunate Bahl, whothe' 
day before would not have changed fortunes with him, 
now pale, bleeding, and covered with blood, in broken 
accents seemed to implore those attentions which the 
victor was well disposed to bestow on him.” 

He was, in fact, conveyed with great care to his quar- 
ters, ^^hich were in the house of a kind and respectable 
Quaker femily. . 

Thi^number of prisoners taken in this afiair was nearly 
one thousand, of which thirty-two were officers. The 
veteran Major Von Deohow, who had urged in vain the 
throwing up of breastworks, received a mortal wound, of 
which he died in Trenton. Washington’s triumph, how- 
ever, was impaired by the failure of the two simultaneous 
attacks. Ewing, who was to have crossed before 

day at Trehton Fenj, and taken poBsession of the bridge 
* leading out of the town, over which the light horse and 
Hessians retreated, was prevented by the quantity of ice 
in the river. Cadwalader was hindered by thd same 
obstacle. He got part of his troops over, but foupd it 
impossible to embark his cannon, and was obliged, there- 
fore, to return ip the Pennsylv^a side of the river. 
Had he and Ewing crossed, Donop’s^quarteiu would have ^ 
been beaten up, and the fugitives from Trenton inter- 
ceptfid. ^ 

BytEe failure of tins part of his plan, Washington had 
. been exposed to the most imminent hazard. l%e force 
■iB^ith wlftoh he had crossed, tweniy-four hundred men, raw^ 
tro5^, was not enough to cope with the veteran garrison, 
lad it been properly on its guard; and then there Vrere 
the trpops under Donop at hand to co-operate with it, 
Nothing saved him but the utter panic of the enemy i their 
of proper atann-places,^and their exa^i^rated ^ea of 
hk'forhea : for one of the journals before us (the coi|K^’b) 
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Btatos tbat be b^d wiib him 15,000«men, and another 6,000J 
Even mw that the place was in his possession he dared not 
linger^ it. ^ere was a superior ^oroe under Donop 
below hhn, and a. strong battalion/bf infantry at Princeton. 
His ow% i^ops were ediausted by the operations of the 
ni^t mourning in cold, rain, snow* and stoim They 
had tn guard abont a thousand prisoners, taken in action 
or found conceded in houses ; there was little prospect of 
succour^ owing to the season and the state of the river. 
Wasbhpgton gave up, therefore, all idea of immediately 
pursuing the enemy or keeping possession of Trenton, and 
determined to recross the Delaware with his prisoners and 
captured artillery. Understanding ‘that the brave but 
unfortunate Bahl was in a dying ^tate, he paid him a visit 
before leaving Trenton, accompanied by General Greene. 
They found him at his quarters in the house of the Quaker 
family. > Their visit, and the respectful consideration and 
unaffected sympathy manifested by them, evidently soothed 
the feelings of the unfortunate soldier, now stripped of his 
late-won kurelS) and resigned to die rather than outlive his 
honour.* 

We have given a somewhat sarcastic of the 

colonel drawn by one of his lieutenants another, Lieute- 
nant Piel, paints witka soberer and more reliable pencil. 

“ For OUT whole ill luck,” writes he, “we have to thank 
Colonel Eahl. It nefer occipred to him that the rebels 
might attack us ; and, therefore, he had taken scarce any 
precautions ag&inst such an event. In tmth, I must con- 
fess we have universallv thought too little* of the rebels, 
who, until now, have never on any occasion been able to 
withsknd us. Our brigadier (Eahl) was too proud to retire 
a step before such an enemy, although nothing 
for us but jbo retreat. 

“ Ci^eral Ho^ had, judged this man from a wi*ong 
point ^ view, or he would iSrdly have intnisted sucIif in * 
important post as Trenton to him. He was formed for a. 

> The lieutenaut gives the latter number on the authority of Lord 
Stirling ; but bis. lordship meant the whole number of men intended 
for the three several attacks. The fogee that aotually crossed with 
Washington was vte we have stated. 

* Jounul of LMi Fiel. t 
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soldier, but not for a general. At the capture of Fort 
WaBhington he had gained much honour while under the 
oommand of a great general, but he lost all his renown at 
Trenton where he ninis^lf was general. He had courage 
to dare the hardiest eiiteipiise ; but he alone wanted tlie 
cool presence of niiud necessary in a surprise like that at 
Trenton. His vivacity was too great ; one thought crowded 
on another so that ho could come to no decision. Con- 
sidored as a private man, ho was deserving of liigh regard. 
Ho was generous, openhanded, hos])! table ; never cringing 
to his superiors, nor arrogant to his inferiors ; but cour- 
teous to alb Even his domestics were ticatcd more like 
friends than servantsi” 

•Jhe loyal corporal, to^, contributes his mite of praise to 
his dying commander. “ In his last agony,” writes the 
grateful soldier, “ho yet thought of his gionadiers, and 
entreated General Washington that nothing might be taken 
from them but their arms. A promise was given,” adds 
the corporal, “ and was kept.” 

Even the satirical lieutenant half mourns over his 
memory. “ He died,” says lio, “ on the following evening, 
and lies ^ place which he has rendered so 

famous, m the grjisroyai d of the rieb]>ytorian church. Sleep 
well ! dear Commander 1 (thourer Eidherr). ITie Ameri- 
cans will hereafter sot up a stone above thy grave with this 
inscription : — ^ • 

** Hior liegt dor Oberst Babl, 

Hit ihm ist alles .dl! 

(Here lies the Q>lonel Rahl, 

With 1dm tdl is ovefr),” 


CHAPTEE LXXXVL 

Treatment of the Hessian Prisoners— Their interviews with. jh 
ington — ^Their reception by the people. 

Vi ' 

The Hessian prisoners were conveyed across the Delaware 
by Johnson’s Ferry, into Pennsylvania ; the private soldiers 
were biarcbed off immediately to Newtown; the officers, 
twqnty-ihree in number, Remained in a small chamber in 
the Feny House, where? according to their own account, 
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they passed a dismal sight; sore ft heart that their recent 
triumphs at AYhite Plains and Fort Washington should be 
so suddenly eclips^. ^ 

On the following morning thejj^were conducted to New. 
town under the escoi*t of Colonel Weedon. His exterior, 
writes Lieutenant Piel, spoke but little in his favour, yet 
he won all our hearts by his kind and friendly conduct. 

At Newtown the officers were quartered in inns and 
private houses,, the soldiers in the church and jail. The 
officers paid a visit to Lord Stirling, whom some of them 
had known from his being captured at Long Island. He 
received them with great kindness. “ Your general, Van 
Heister,’* said he, “ treated me* like a broker when I 
was a prisoner, and so,*gentleifen, will you be treated 
by me.” 

“ We had scarce seated oui-selves,” continues Lieutenant 
Piel, “ when a long, meagre, dark-looking man, whom we 
took for the parson of the place, stepped forth and hold a 
discourse in German, in which he endeavoured to set forth 
the justice of the American side in this war. He told us 
he was a Hanoverian bom; called the king of England 
nothing but the Elector of Hanover, and^-^i/ktgpf him so 
contemptuously that his garmlity because intolerable. We 
answered that we had not come to America to inquire which 
party was in the right ; but to fight for the king. 

“ Lord Stirling, seeing hov little we were edified by the 
preacher, relieved us from him hy proposing to take us 
with him to visit General Washington. The latter re- 
ceived us very courteously, though we understood very 
little of what he said,^as he spoke nothing but English, a 
language in which none of us at that time were strong. 
In his aspect shines forth nothing of the great majj. tb^ie 
is universally considered. His eyes have scarce any fire. 
There is, however, a smiling expression on his countenance 
when he speaks that wins affection and respect^,.. He 
invited four of our officers to dine with him; the rest 
dined with Lord Stirling.” One of those officers who 
dined with the commander-in-chief was the satirical lieu- 
tenant whom we' have so often quoted, and ^o was 
stationed at the picket on the morning of the attack. 
However disparagingly he may lave thought of his unfor- 
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innate commander, he ejyidently had a very good opinion 
of himself* 

“ General Washington,*' writes he, in his journal, “ ^d 
me the honour to oonverre a good de^ with me o^ceming 
the unfortunate affair. I told him freely my opinion that 
our dispositions had been bad, otherwise we shotdd not 
have fallen into his hands. He asked me if 1 could have 
made better dispositions, and •in what manner? I told 
him yes; stated all the faults of our arrangements, and 
showed Mm hew I would have done; and would have 
managed to come out of the affair with honour.’* 

We have no doubt, from the specimens famished in the 
lieutenant’s journal, that ho wont largely into his own 
merits and achiovoments, and the demerits and short- 
comings of his luckless commander. Washington, ho 
added, not only applauded his exposition of what he would 
have done, but made him an eulogy thereupon, and upon 
his watchfulness and the defence he had made with his 
handful of men when his picket was attacked. Yet, 
according to his own accoimt in his journal, with all his 
watchfulness, ho came near being caught napping. 

“ Genej>.l-«W‘*riiington,’* continues he, “is a courteous 
and polite man, \mt very cautious and reserved: talks 
little, and has a crafty (listige) physiognomy.” We sur- 
mise the lieutenant had the most of the talk on that occa* 
sion, and that the crafty or sly expres;bion in Washington’s 
physiognomy may have been a lurking but suppressed 
smile, provoked by the lieutenant’s self-laudation and 
wordiness. * ^ 

The Hessian prisoners were subsequently transferred 
from place to place, until they reached Winchester, in the 
int'^Wor^ of Virginia. Wherever they arrive^'!^ jpeople 
thronged from far and near to see these terrible -cjeingB of 
whom they had received such formidable accov and 
weiq^iprised and disappointed to find them loo^g like 
other men. At first they had to endure the hoo^^^gs and 
revilings of the multitude for having hired themselves out 
to the trade of blood; and they especially speak of the 
looldings they received from old women in me villages, 
who upbraided them for coming to rob them of their 
liberfy. “ At length,” wtites the ooiporil in his journal. 
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** General Waehington had writteji notices put np in town 
and country that we were innocent of this war, and had 
joined in it not of our free will, but through compulsion. 
We should, therefore, be trea^d not as enemies, but 
friend. From this time,’* adds he, things went letter 
with tta. Every day came many out o^ the towns, old and 
young, rich and poor, and brought us provisions, and 
treated us wiih kindness and humanity.” ' 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

, * i> 

Episode — Colonel Griffin in the Jerseys — Donop decoyod-«^lmH)ad of 
Cadwalader and Reed — Retreat and Obufusion of the Enemy’s Out- 
posts — Washington recrosses the Delaware with his Troops — The 
Game reversed — The Hessians hunted back through the Country — 
Washington made Military Dictator. 

Thebe was a kind of episode in the affair at Trenton. 
Colonel Griffin, who had thrown himself previously into 
the Jerseys with his detachment of Pennsylvania militia, 
found himself, through indisposition and the scanty num- 
ber of his troops, unable to render efficiciTu'serrioe in the 
proposed attack. He sent word to Cadwalader, therefore, 
t]|^t ho should probably render him more real aid by 
m^ng a demonstralj^un in front of Donop, and drawing 
him off so far into the interior as to be out of the way of 
rendering support to Colonel Eahl. 

Ho accordingly presented himself in sight of Donop’s 
cantonment on the 2^h«of December, ana succeeded in 
drawing him out with nearly his whole force of two 
thousand men. Hdi^thon retired slowly before him, sk^- 
mishing, but avoiding anything like an action, tsntii^'he 
had lured him aafar as Mount ilolly ; when he left him to 
find his way hack to his post at his leisure. 

The cannonade of Washington’s attack in Trenton on the 
morning of tho 26th, was distiimtly heard at Cadwalader’s 
camp at Bristol. Imperfect tidings of the result leached 
there about eleven o’clock, and produced the highest exult* 

ation and excitement. Cadwalader made anoiher attempt 

« 

^ Tagaboch des cotponls JohSonea Beubar. MS. 
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to oroBB the river and jojn Washingfton, whom ho supposed 
to be still in tiie Jerseys, following up the blow he 1^ 
•truGlE. He could pot effect the passage of the river with 
the most of the troops, u^til mid-day of the 27th, when he 
received from Washin^n a detailed account of his success, 
and of his having recrossed into Pennsylvania. 

Oadwalader was now in a dilemma. 'Donov, he pre- 
sumed, was still at Mount Holly, whither Griffin had de- 
coyed him; but he might soon march back. His forces 
were eqiial, if not superior in number to his own, and vete- 
rans instead of raw militia. But then there was the glory 
of rivalling the exploit at Trenton, and the importance of 
following out the effort for the relief of the Jerseys, and the 
salvation of Philadelphia.,^ Beside, Washington, in all pro- 
bability, after disposing of his prisoners, had again crossed 
into the Jerseys and might bo acting offensively. 

Reed relieved CadwaMer from his dilemma, by proposing 
that they should push on to Burlington, and there deter- 
mine, according to intelligence, whether to proceed to 
Bordentown or Mount Holly. The plan was adopted. 
There was an alarm that Hessian yagers lurked in a neigh- 
bouring -- Reed, accompanied by two officers, rode in 
advance to reconnoitre. He sent word to Oadwalader that 
it was a false alarm, and the latter took np his line of 
march. ^ 

Reed and his companions g)un’od bn to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s outposts, about four miles from Burlington, but 
pulled up at the place where the picket* was usually sta- 
tioned. There was no smoke, any sign of a human 
being. They rode up, and found thi place deserted. From 
the country people in the neighbourhood they received an 
eajilana|ion. Count Donop had returned to his post from 
the pursuit of Griffin, only in time to hear of the disaster 
at Trenton. He immediately begjin a retreat in the utmost 
panm^and confusion, calling in his guards and parties as 
he hurried forward. The troops in the neighbourhood of 
Burlington had decamped precipitately the preceding 
evening. 

Coloifel Reed sent back intelligence of this to €adwar 
lade{, and still pushed on fvith his companions. As they 
rode along, they observedithe inhabitants pulling down rod 
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rags which had been hailed to thpir doors ; Tory signs to 
insure good-will from the British. Arrived at Bordentown 
not an enemy was to be seen ; the fugitives from Trenton 
had spread a panic on the 26th, the Hessians and their 
refugee adherents bad fled in dbnfiision, leaving their sick 
behind them. The broken and haggard looks of the inha- 
bitants showed what they had suffered during the Hessian 
occupation. One of Ee^’rf companions returned to Cad- 
walader, who had halted at Burlington, and advised him to 
proceed. 

Cadwalader wrote in the night to Washington, informing 
him of his whereabouts, and that he should march for Bor- 
dentown in the morning. “ If you should think proper to 
cross gver,’’ added he, “it may, easily be effected at the 
place where we passed ; a pursuit would keep up the panic. 
They went off with great precipitation, and pressed all the 
waggons in their reach ; I am told many of them are gone 
to South Amboy. K we can drive them from West Jersey, 
the success will raise an army next spring, and establish 
the credit of the Continental money to support it.” 

There was another letter from Cadwalader, dated on the 
following day, from Bordentown. He had ^lj^j4oen hun- 
dred men with him. Five hundred mowj were on the way 
to* join him. General M^jHin, too, had sent over five hun- 
dred from Philadelphia, and three hundred from Burlington, 
and was to follow with seven^or eight hundred more. 

Colonel Eeed, |oo, wrote from Trenton on the 28th. He 
had found that place without a single soldier of either 
army, and in a still more ^retched condition than Borden- 
town. He urged WaAington to recross the river, and 
pursue the advantages already gained, Donop might be 
overtaken before he could reach Princeton or Bnpiswieik, 
where the enemy were yet in force.' 

Washington needed no prompting of the kind. Bent 
upon following up h|s blow, he liad barely allowed his 
troops a day or two to recover from recent exposure and 
fatigue, that they might have strength and spirit to pursue 
the retreating enemy, beat up other of their quarters, and 
entirely reverse affairs in the Jerseys. In this Sj^rit, he 

1 Life and Correspondence of Pros. Reed, vol. i. p. 281. 
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hadiirilllm to ^iierals-StoDoiigB^ 
v^town, to GoUeot as large a l)ody of militii^as, o^euGs&le; aind 
liaia^i Hie enemy jn dank and. rear. Heam^falb, 
.^beest" ordered to abandon the Highlands^ 
no need of guarding at this season of the yw, al^i^teii 
down with the eastern militia, as rapidly as piQ^ble, by 
' the way of Hackensack, continuing on until he sh^d send 
him further orders. A fair dpportuniiy is offered^*’ said 
he, “ of driving the enemy entirmy from the Jersej^, or at 
least to the extremity of the province.” { 

Men of influence also were despatched by bim into 
different parts of the Jerseys, to spirit up the militia to 
revenge the oppression, the ravage, and insults thoy had 
experienced from the enemy, especi^ly fronuthe Hetoians. 
“ If what they had suffered,” said he, “ does nd^ouse 
their resentment, they must not possess tiie feelings of 
humanity.” 

On the 29 th, his troops began to cross the tiyer. It 
would be a slow and diflicult operation, owing to ihe.iee; 
two parties of light troops therefore were detached in sd* 
vance, whom Colonel Eeed was to send in pursuit of the 
en^my., iFht/j «marohed into Trenton about two o'clock^ 
and were immediately put on the traces of Honop,. to hang 
on his rear and harass him until^othco' troops should come 
up. Cadwalader also detached a party of riflemen from 
Bordentown with like orders. Donop, in retreating, had 
divided!^ his force, sending one part b^ A cross road to 
Princeton, and hurrying on with the remainder to 'Bruns- 
wick. Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, and 
the wretchedness of the road, it wad a service of animation 
and delight to the American troops to hunt back these 
# Hbssianii through the country they had recently outraged^ 
and over ground which they themselves^, had trodden so 
painfully and despondingly in their retreat. In one instance 
the r^emen surprised and captured a^xporiy of refugees who 
pngered in the rear-guard, among whom weite several 
newly-made of&cers. Never was there a morei sudden 
'^reversal in the game of war than this retreat of the 
heavy £Ferman veterans, hamssed by light parties bf ’a raw 
'militia^ which they so late'ly had driven like chaff befcne 
■them. . - -;v 
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While this was gdlbg on, Washington was effecting the 
passage of his main force to Trenton. He himself had 
crossed on the 29th of December, hat it took tW6 days 
more to get the troops and artillery over the icy river^ and 
&at with great, labour and difficulty. And now came a 
perplexity. With the year expired 1:he term of several 
regiments which had seen most service and become inui*ed 
to danger, Knowing ho^^ indispensable were such troops 
to lead on those which were raw and undisciplined, Wash- 
ington had them paraded and invited to re-enlist. It was 
a difficult task to persuade them. They were haggard with 
fatigue and hardship and privati(^n of every kind, and their 
hea^ yearned for home. • By the persuasions of thoir 
officers, however, and a bounty ©f ton dollars, the greater 
propotrtion of those from the eastward were induced to 
remain six weeks longer. 

Hard money was necessary in this emergency. How 
was it to he furnished ? The military chest was incompe- 
tent. On the 30th, Washington wrote by express to Kohert 
Morris, the patriot financier at Philadelphia, whom he 
knew to be eager that the blow should bo followed up. 
“ If you could possibly collect a sum, if it were but one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty potinds, it would he 
of service.” • 

Morris received the letter in the evening. He was at 
his wit’s end to raise Ithe sun^ for hard money was scarce. 
Fortunately a wealthy Quaker, in this moment of exigency, 
supplied the “ sinews of war,” and early the next morning 
the money was forwarded J)y the express. 

At this critical moment, too, Washington received a 
letter from committee of Congress, transmitting him 
resolves of that body, dated the 27th of December, invest- 
ing him with miHta^ powers quite dictatorial. “ Happy 
is it for this comitiy,” write the committee, *‘that the 
general of their forces can safely be entrusted witlPthe 
most imlimited power, and neither personal security, 
liberty, or property, be in the least degree endangered 
therebv.”‘ , 

Wa^UBgton’s acknowledgment of this great mark of 


^ Am. Arohives, 5th SeriU, iii. 1510. 
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confidence was noble and characteristic. “ find Con- 
fess have done me the honour to entrust me with powerSi 
in my;militaxy capacity, of the highest nature and almost 
unlimited extent. Instead of thinHng myself freed from 
all civil obligations by this mark of their confidence, I shall 
constantly bear in miind that, as the sword was the last 
resort for the preservation of our liberties, so it ought to 
be the first thing laid aside when those liberties are firmly 
established.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

Howe hears of the affair at\.Trenton — Cornwallis sent back to the 
Jerseys — Reconnoitring Expedition of Reed — His Exploits^Waah- 
ington in peril at Trenton — Reinforced by Troops under Cadwalader 
and Mifflin — Position of his Men— Cornwallis at Trenton — Repulsed 
at the Assunpink — The American Camp menaced — Night march of 
Washington — Affair at Princeton — ^Dealh of Mercer — ^Rout of BritiBh 
Troops — Pursued by Washington— Cornwallis at Princeton — ^Baffled 
and perplexed— Washington at Morristown — His system of annoy- 
ance — The Tables turned upon the Enemy. 

General «Ho WE- was taking his ease in winter quarters at 
New York, waiting for the freezing of the Delaware to 
pursue his triumphant march to Philadelphia, when tidings 
were brought him of the surprise and capture of the Hes- 
sians at Trenton. “ That tl\ree old ‘established regiments 
of a people who made war their profession should lay down 
their arms to a ragged and undisciplined militia, and titiat 
with scarcely any loss on either side,” was a matter of 
amazement. He instantly stoppeif Lord Cornwallis, who 
was on the point of embarking for England, and sent hkn 
back irwall haste to resume the command in the Jeraejs. . 

The ice in the Delaware impeded the orossi;i^ the 
American troops, and gave the British \ime to diuw in 
iheip'soattered cantonments and assemble their whole force 
at Princeton. AVhile his troops were yet crossing, Wash- 
ington sent out Colonel Reed to reconnoitre the position 
and movements of the enemy and obtain information. Six 
of the ^Philadelphia light-horse, spirited young fellows, but 
who had never seen service, volunteered to accompany 
Seed. They patrolled ftie country to the very vicinity of 
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Piinoeton, but could collect no noformation from the inha- 
bitants, “who weie harassed, terrified, and bewildered by 
the raTaging marches to and fro of friend and enemy. ^ 

Emerging from a wood almost |Hthin view of Princeton, 
they caught sight, from a rising ground, of two or three 
red coats passing from time to time ^from a bam to u 
dwelling-house. Here must be an outpost. Keeping the 
bam in a line with the houfie so as to cover their approach, 
they dashed up to the latter without being discovered, and 
surrounded it. Twelve British dragoons were within, who, 
though well armed, were so panic-stricken that they sur- 
rendered without making defence. A commissary, also, 
was taken; the sergeant of.the*dra'^oons alone escaped. 
Colonel Reed and his six cavalie]»s returned in triumj^h to 
head-qtuurters. Important information was obtained from 
their prisoners. Lord Cornwallis had joined General Grant 
the day before at Princeton with a reinforcement of chosen 
troops. They had now seven or eight thousand men, and 
were pressing waggons for a march upon Trenton.* 

Cadwalader, stationed at Crosswicks, about seven miles 
distant, between Bordentown and Trenton, sent intelli- 
gence to the same purport, received by him from a young 
gentleman who had escaped from Princeton. 

Word, too, was brought from other quarters that General 
Howe was on the march with a thousand light troops, with 
which he had landed fit Amhqy*. 

The situation of Washington was growing critical. The 
enemy were beginning to advance their large pickets 
towards Trenton. Everj^hing indicated an approaching 
attack. The force with* him was small ; to retreat across 
the river would destroy the dawn of hope awakened in the 
bosoms of the Jersey militia by the late exploit ;*bnt to 
make a stand without reinforcements was impossible. In 
this emergency fie called to his aid General Cadwalader 
from Crosswicks, and General Mifflin from Bordentewn, 
with their collective forces, amounting to abont three thou- 
sand six hundred men. He did it with reluctance, for it 
seemed like involving them in the common danger, but the 
exigency of the case admitted of no alternative. * They 


■ Life of Keed, i. 282. 
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promptly cmswered to hiis call, and, marching in the night, 
joined him on the l&t of January. 

Washington chose a position for his main body on the 
side of the Assunp^k. There was a narrow stone 
Inidge across it, where the*water was very deep ; the same 
bridge over which part of Eahl’s brigade had escaped in the 
recent af^. He planted his artillery so as to command 
the bridge and the mrds. His advance guard was stationed 
about three miles off in a wood, having in front a stream 
called Shabbakong Creek. 

Early on the morning of the 2nd, came certain word 
that Cornwallis was approaching with all his force. Strong 
parties' were sent odt under General Greene, who skir- 
mished with the enemyy and harassed them in their ad- 
vance. By twelve o’clock they reached the Shabbakong, 
^and halted for a time on its northern bank. Then crossing 
it, and moving forward with rapidity, they drove the 
advance guard out of the woods, and pushed on until they 
reached a high ^ound near the town. Here Hand’s coiys 
of several battalions was drawn up, and held them for 
a time in check. All the parties in advance ultimately 
retreated^^o the main body, on the east side of the Assnn- 
pink, and found kome ^ffioulty in crowding across the 
narrow bridge. 

From all these checks and delays, it was nearly sunset 
before Cornwallis with the head of his army entered 
Trenton. His rear-guard, under General Leslie, rested at 
Maiden Head, about six miles distant, and nearly half-way 
between Trenton and Princetonr- Forming his troops into 
columns, he now made repeated‘ attempts to cross the 
Assunpink at the bridge and the fords, but was m often 
Impulsed by the artillery. For a part of the tim^Wash- 
ington, mounted on a white horse, stationed himss^^t the 
south end of the bridge, issuing hii^ orders. E^b time 
the^bnemy was repulsed there was a shout along the 
.American lines. At length they drew off, came to a halt, 
and lighted their camp fires. The Americans did the same, 
using ^lie neighbouring fences for the purpose. Sir Wil* 
Jiam &skine, who was mth Cornwallis, ui^d him,4t is 
said, to attack Washington that evening in bis oamjp ; but 
bis loidsbip declined ; be felt sure of game whicb bad 
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80 often escaped Um ; ^iie had at V^gth, os he thought^ got 
Washhi^n into a situation from which ho could no^ 
escape, but where he might ma^ a desperate stand, anc 
he was willing to give his weario/ troops a night’s repose, 
to prepare them for the closing struggle. He would be 
sure, he said, “ to bag the fox in the mcJming.” 

A cannonade was kept up on both sides until dark ; but 
with little damage to the Americans. When night closed 
in, the two camps lay in sight of each other’s fires, 
ruminating the bloody action of the following day. It 
was the most gloomy and anxious night that had yet 
closed in on the American army^ throughout its series of 
perils and disasters ; for there was nb concealing the im- 
pending danger. But what must have been the feelings of 
the commander-in-chief, as he anxiously patrolled his 
camp, and considered his desperate position? A small-, 
stream, fordable in several places, was all that separated 
his raw, inexperienced army from an enemy vastly supe- 
rior in numbers and discipline, and stung to action by the 
mortification of a late defeat. A general action with them 
must be ruinous ; but how was he to retreat? Behind him 
was the Delaware, impassable from floating ice. <lranting 
<|ven (a thing not to be hoped) that a retibat across it could 
be effected, the consequences would be equally fatal. The 
Jferseys would be left in possession of the enemy, endan- 
gering the immediate capture pf Philadelphia, and sinking 
the public mind into despondency. 

^ In this darkest of moments a gleam of hope flashed upon 
his mind ; a bold expedier^fc suggested itself. Almost the 
whole of the enemy’s foi!^ 3 e must by this time be drawn out 
of Princeton, and advancing by detachments toward Tren; 
ton, while their ba^age and principal stores must remain 
weakly yarded Brunswick. Was it not possible, by a 
rapid night-march along the Quaker Eoad, a different road 
from that on which General Leslie with the rear-^ard. 
was r^ing, to get past that force undiscovered, come by 
surprise on those left at Princeton, capture or destroy what 
stores were left there, and then push on to Brunsjrick ? 
This -^uldH^ve the army fiom^mg out off ; would avoid 
the awoaranoe of a defeat ; and ]pight draw the enemy 
away from Trenton, while some fortunate stroke might give 
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a,dditional reputation to ihe American arms. Even Aould 
the enemy march on to Philadelphia, it could not in any 
case be prevented p while a counter-blow in the Jerseys 
would be of great conso^tion. ^ 

Such was the plan which Washington revolved in his 
mind on the gloomy banks of the Assunpink, and which he 
laid before his officers in a council of war, held after night- 
fall, at the tiuartcrs of General Mercer. It met with 
instant concurrence, being of that hardy, adventurous 
kind, which seems congenial with the American character. 
One formidable difficulty presented itself. The weather 
was unusually mild : there was a thaw, by which the roads 
might be rendered dfeep and miry, and almost impassable. 
Fortunately, or rather providentially, as Washington was 
prone to consider it, the wind veered to the north in the 
,, course of the evening ; the weather became intensely cold, 
and in two hours the roads were once more hard and fi*ost- 
bound. In the mean time, the baggage of the aimy was 
silently removed to Burlington, and every other prepara- 
tion was made for a rapid march. To deceive the enemy, 
men were employed to dig trenches near the bridge within 
hearing of the British sentries, with orders to continue 
noisily at work \mtil daybreak; others were to go 
rounds ; relieve guards at the bridge and fords ; keep up 
the camp fires, and maintain all the appearance of a 
regular encampment. At da^ybreak they were to hasten 
after the army. 

In the dead of the night, the army drew quietly 'OUt 6f 
the encampment and began its: march. General Mercer, 
mounted on a favourite gray holse, was in the advance 
with the remnant of his flying camp, now but about three 
hundred and fifty men, principally relics of the bravo 
Delaware and Maiyland regiments, with som^ of the 
Pennsylvania militia. Among the latter were youths 
,bel(3fuging to the best families of Philadelphia. The main 
body followed, under Washington’s immediate command. 

The Quaker Bead was a complete roundabout, joining 
.the nj^in road about two miles from Princeton, where 
Washington expected to Arrive before dayhfeahL . The 
Toad, however, was new and rugged ; out through woods, 
where the stumps of trees broke toe wheels of some of toe 
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baggage traim, and retarded tbe march of the troops ; so 
that it was near sunrise of a bright, frosty morning, when 
Washington reached the bridge ov^r Stony Brook, about 
three miles from Princeton. A^r crossing the bridge, he 
led his troops along the bank of the brook to the edge of a 
wood, where a by-road led off to tl^ right through low 
grounds, and was said by the guides to be a short cut to 
Princeton, and less exposed to view. By this road Wash- 
ington defiled with the main body, ordering Mercer to 
continue along the brook with his brigade, until be should 
arrive at the main road, where he was to secure, and,' if 
possible, to destroy a bridge over which it passes ; so as to 
intercept any fugitives /rom Princeton, and check any 
retrograde movements of the IJiitish troops which might • 
have advanced towards Trenton. 

Hitherto the movements of the Americans had been 
undiscovered by the enemy. Three regiments of the 
latter, the 17th, 40th, and 56th, with three troops of dra- 
goons, had been quartered all night in Princeton, under 
marching orders to join Lord Cornwallis in the morning. 
The 17th regiment, under Colonel Mawhood, was already 
on the march ; the 66th regiment was preparing to follow. 
Mawhood had crossed the bridge by 'v^ich the old or main 
road to Trenton i^isses over Stony Brook, and was pro- 
ceeding through a wood beyond, when, as he attained the 
summit of a hill ubout sunrise, the glittering of arms 
befrayed to him the movefhent of Mercer’s troops to the 
left, who were filing along the Quaker Boad to secure the 
bridge, as they had been ordered. 

The woods preventbd^im from seeing their number. He 
supposed them to be some broken portion of the American 
army flying before Lord Cornwallis. With this idea,* he 
faced about and made a retrograde movement, to* intercept 
them or hold them in check ; while messengers spurred off 
at all speed, to hasten forward the regiments still leering 
at Princeton, so as completely to surround them. 

The woods concealed him until he had recrossed the , 
bridge of Stony Brook, when he came in full sight of the 
van of Mercer’s brigade. Both parties pushed te get pos- 
session of a rising ground oh the right near the house of 
A Mr. Clark, of the peaceful «^ciety of Friends. * The 
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Amerioans being nearest, reached it and formed 
I^Mnd a Ibedge fence wMoh extended along a slope in 
frpnt of the house; whence, being chiefly canned with 
i|^s, they opened & d®truotive m-e. It. retamed 
Mth great spirit by tho^ppemy. At the fir|b disohaige 
Mercer was dismounted, “ his gallant gray ” being crippled 
by a musket-ball in the leg. One of his oolonelB, cuso, 
was mortally wounded and carried to the rear. AvaHing 
themselves of the concision thus occasioned, the British 
charged with the bayonet ; the American riflemen having 
no weapon of the kind, were thrown into disorder and 
retreated. Mercer, who was on foot, endeavoured to rally 
them, when a blow from tho butt-end of a musket felled 
him to the ground. He rose and defended himself with 
his sword, but was surrounded, bayoneted repeatedly, and 
left for dead. 

Mawhood pursued the broken and retreating troops to 
the brow of Iho rising ground, on which Clark’s house was 
situated, when he beheld a large force emerging from a 
wood and advancing to the rescue. It was* a body of 
Pennsylvania militia, which Washington, on hearing the 
firing, had detached to the support of Mercer. Mawhood 
instantly erased pursuit, drew up his artillery, and by a 
heavy discharge brought the militia top stand. 

At this moment Washington himself arrived at the scene 
of action, having galloped from the hy-road in advance of 
his troops. From a rising ground he beheld Mercer’s 
troops retreating in confusion, and the detachment of 
militia checked by Mawhood’s artillery. Everything was 
at peril. Putting spurs to his hbri^ he dashed past the 
hesitating militia, waving his hat and cheering them on. 
Hi§ commanding figure and white horse made him a con- 
spicuous t)bject for the enemy’s marksmen, but he heeded 
it not. Galloping forward under the fire^ of Mawhood’s 
cattery, he called upon Mercer’s broken brigade. Tie 
Pennsylvanians rallied at the sound of his voice, and 
cangat fire from his example. At the same time the 7th 
Tiiginia regiment emerged from the wood, and moved for- 
ward with loud cheers, while a fire of grapeshot was opened 
by^^Oaptain Moulder of the»Amerioan artillery, from the 
Imwtf a ridge to the south 
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Colonel Ma^liood^ wbo a moment before bad thonghl 
his trinmpb eeoure, found bims4lf assailed on every side, 
and separated from tbe other British regiments. He fou^t, 
however, great bravery, ^d lor a short time the 
action was Operate. WashmgtlDn was in the midst of it; 
equally endangered by the random fire pf his own men, and 
the artillery and musketry of the enemy. His aide-de- 
camp, Colonel Fitzgeiuld,* a young and ardent Irishman., 
losing sight of him in tho heat of the fight when enveloped 
in dust and smoke, dropped the bridle on the neck of 
horse and drew his hat over his eyes, giving him up for 
lost. When he saw him, however, emerge from the cloud, 
waving his hat, and beheld the enemy giving way, he 
spurred up to his side. “ Thank God,” cried he, “ your ex- 
cellency is safe I ” “ Away, my dear colonel, and bring up 
the troops,” was the reply ; “ the day is our own !” It was 
one of those occasions in which the latent fire of Wa^- 
ington’s character blazed forth. 

Mawhood, by this time, had forced his way, at the point 
of the bayonet, through gathering foes, though with heavy 
loss, back to the main road, and was in fuU retreat toward 
Trenton to join Cornwallis. Washington detached Major 
Kelly with a party of Pennsylvania tcoops, to destroy the 
bridge at Stony Broqk, over which Mawhood had retreated, 
so as to impede the advance of General Leslie from Mmden 
Head. • 

In the mean timo the 55th*regiment, which had been on 
the left and nearer Princeton, had been encountered by the 
American advance-guard under General St. Clair, and after 
some sharp fighting ifi a ravine had given way, and was 
retreating across fields and along a by-road to Brunswick. 
The remaining regiment, the 40^, had not been able *to 
come up in time for the action ; a part of it flea toward 
Brunswick; th8 residue took refuge in the college at 
Princeton, recently occupied by them as barracks. Aatillej^ 
was now brought to bear on the college, and a few shot 
compelled those within to surrender. 

In this brief but brilliant action, about one hundred of 
the British were left dead on the field, and neady three 
hundred taken prisoners, fourtlen of whom were of^efs. 
Among the slain was Captain Heslie, son of the Harl of 
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Devon. His death was ^eatly lamented by his oaptiued 
oompanions. 

|The loss of the ^Americans was about twenty-five or 
thirty men and several^ officers. Among tl^e latter was 
Colonel Haslet, who had distinguished himself throughout 
the campaign, by b^ing among the foremost in services of 
danger. He was indeed a gallant officer, and gallantly 
seconded by his Delaware troops. 

- A greater loss «w^ that of General Mercer. He was said 
to be ^itb^r dead or dying, in the house of Mr. Clark, 

f bitlfor he had been conveyed by his aide-de-camp, Major 
rmstrong, who found him, after the retreat of Mawhood’s 
oops, lying on the field,* gashed with several wounds, and 
insensible from cold and loss of blood. Washington would 
have ridden back from Princeton to visit him, and have 
him conveyed to a place of greater security, but was 
assured that, if alive, he was too desperately wounded to 
bear removal; in the mean time he was in good hands, 
being faithfully attended by his aide-de-camp. Major 
Armstrong, and treated with iko utmost care and kindness 
by Mrs. Clark’s family. ‘ 

Under these circumstances, Washington felt compelled 
to leave his old companion in arms to his fate. Indeed, he 
was called away by the exigencies of jiis command, having 
to pursue the routed regiments which were making a head- 
long retreat to Brunswick. In thiep pursuit he took the 
lead at the head of a detachment of cavalry. At Kingston, 
however, three miles to the north-east of Princeton, he 
pulled up, restrained his ardour, and held a council of war 
on horseback. Should he keep bn; to Brunswick or not? 
The capture of the British stores and baggage would make 
his triumph complete ; but, on the other hand, his troops 
were excessively fati^ed by their rapid march aU night 
and hard fight in the morning. All of thbm had been one 
nighl^ without sleep, and some of them two, and many 
were half-starved. They were without blankets, thmly 
clad, some of them barefooted, and this in freezing weather. 
Cornwallis would be upon them before they could reach 
Brunswick. His rear-guard, under General Leslie,, had 
• 

■ See Washington to Col. Beed, Jan. 15. 
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been quarter^ but six miles ^from Princeton, and the 
retreating troops must have roused them. Under these 
consideiutions, it was determined to ^discontinue the pur- 
suit and push for Morristown. /There they would be in 
a mountainous country, heavily wooded, in an abundant 
neighbourhood, hnd on the flank of thq enemy, with various 
defiles by which they might change their position according 
to his movements. * 

Filing off to the left, therefore, from Kingston, and 
breaking down the bridges behind him, Washington took 
the narrow road by Eocky Hill to Pluckamin. His troops 
were so exhausted, that many in the course of the march 
would lie down in the woods 'on 4he frozen ground and 
fall asleep, and were with difiiculty roused and cheered^ 
forward. At Pluckamin he halted for a time, to allow 
them a little repose and refreshment. While they are 
taking breath, we will cast our eyes back to the camp of 
Cornwallis, to see what was the effect upon him of this 
masterly movement of Washington. 

His lordship had retired to rest at Trenton with the 
sportsman’s vaunt that he would “bag the fox in the 
morning.” Nothing could surpass his surprise^and chagrin 
when, at daybreak, the expiring watchfires, and deserted 
camp of the Amomcans, told him that the prize had once 
more evaded his grasp ; that the general whose military 
skill he had decried had outgeneraled him. 

For a time he could not* learn whither the army, which 
had stolen away so silently, had directed its stealthy 
march. By sunrise, hgwever, there was the booming of 
cannon, like the rumbling of distant thunder, in the direc- 
tion of Princeton. The idea flashed upon him that Wash- 
ington had not merely escaped, but was about to make a 
da^ at the British magazines at Brunswick^ Alarmed for 
the safety of ^is military stores, his lordship forthwith 
broke up his camp, and made a rapid march J'owards 
Princeton. As he arrived in sight of the bridge dtrer 
Stony Brook, he beheld Major Kelly and his party busy in « 
its destruction. A distant discharge of round shot from 
his field-pieces drove them away, but the bridge was 
already broken. It would tike time to repair it for the 
passage of the artillery ; so Cdmwallis, in his impatience, 
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urged his troops oreast-high through the turbtileut aud 
stream, and again pushed forward. He was toou^t to a 
stand by the discharge of a thirty-two pounder from a 
^tant breastwork, '^bujibosing the Americans to be there 
in force, and prepared , make resistance, he sent out 
some horsemen to reconnoitre, and advanced to storm the 
Wtery. There was no one there. The thirty-two pounder 
had been left behind by the Americans as too unwieldy, 
and a match had been applied to it by some lingerer of 
Washington’s rear-guard. 

Without further delay, Cornwallis hurried forward^ 
eager to save his magazines. Crossing the bridge at 
Kmgston, he kept on along the Brunswick road, supposing 
Washington still before him. The latter had got in 
Ihe advance during the delays caused by the broken bridge 
at Stony Brook, and the discharge of the thirty-two 
pounder ; and the alteration of his course at Kingston had 
carried him completely out of the way of Cornwallis. His 
lordship reached Brunswick towards evening, and endea- 
voured to console himself, by the safety of the military 
stores, for being so completely foiled and out-manceuvred. 

Washington, in the moan time, was all on the alert ; the 
lion part of his nature was aroused, and while his weary 
troops were in a manner panting upon the ground around 
him, he was despatching missives and calling out aid to 
enable him to follow up his successes. In a letter to 
Putnam, written from Pluckamm during the halt, he says : 
** The eneiny appear to bo panic-struck. I am in hopfes of 
driving them out of the Jerseys. ^March the troops under 
your command to Crosswicks, and^“keep a strict watch 
upon the enemy in this quarter. Keep as many spies out 
as you think proper. A number of horsemen in the dress 
of the coftntry must be kept constantly going backwards 
and forwards for this purpose. If you disco'f er any motion 
of the q^emy of consequence, let me be infonned thereof as 
soon as possible by express.” 

To General Heath, also, who was stationed in the High- 
laxtds of the Hudson, he wrote at the same hurried moment. 
** The enuny are in great consternation ; and as the 
affords us a £a.vourable opportunity to drive them cut ci 
ike Jerseys, it has been determined in council that you 
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fihotdd move down towards New York with a considerable 
foroe, as if you had a design uf>on the city. That l^ing 
an ohjeot of great importance, the eyemy will be reduced 
to the necessity of withdrawing J considerable part of their 
force trom the Jerseys, if not th# whole, to secure the city,” 

These letters despatched, he contini^d forward to Morris- 
town, where at length he came to a h^t from his incessant 
and harassing marchings* There he learnt that General 
Mercer was still alive. He immediately sent his own 
nephew, Major George Lewis, under the protection of a 
flag, to attend upon him. Mercer had indeed been kindly 
nursed by a daughter of Mr. Clark and a negro woman, 
who had not been frightened fi:6m their home by the storm 
of battle which raged around ^t. At the time that the^ 
troops of Cornwallis approached, Major Armstrong was 
binding up Mercer’s wounds. The latter insisted on his 
leaving him in the kind hands of Mr. Clark’s household, 
and rejoining the army. Lewis found him languishing in 
great pain ; he had been treated with respect by the enemy, 
and great tenderness by the benevolent family who had 
sheltered him. He expired in the arms of Major Lewis 
on the 12th of January, in the fiftynsixth yeaiyif his age. 
Hr. Benjamin Eush, afterwards celebmted as a physician, 
was with him whei^he died. 

He was upright, intelligent, and brave ; esteemed as a 
soldier and beloved as a man, and by none more so than 
by Washington, His caredi: as a general had been briefi 
but long enough to secure him a lasting renown. His 
name remains one of the consecrated names of the Bevo- 
lution. » 

From Morristown, Washington again wrote to General 
Heath, repeating his former orders. To Majjr-general 
Lincoln, also, who was just arrived at Peekskill, and had 
command of tUe Massachusetts militia, he writes on the 
7tb, ** General Heath will communicate mine of this date 
to you, by which you will find that the greater part of y<far 
troops are to move down towards New York, to draw the 
attention of the enemy to that quarter ; and if they do not 
throw a considerable body back again, you mdy, in all 
probability, cany the city, 6f at least blockade thqm in 
it. ♦ * • Be as expeditlbus as possible in moving 
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forward, fox the sooner a panic-struck enemy is followed 
the better. If we can oblige them to evacuate the Jerseys, 
we must drive them to the utmost distress ; for they have 
d^nded upon the supplies from that State for their win- 
ter’s support,” ^ . 

Oolonel Eeed was prdered to send out rangers and bodies 
of militia to scour the country, waylay foraging parties, 
out off supplies, and keep the cantonments of the enemy in 
a state of siege. “ I would not suffer a man to stir beyond 
iheir lines,” writes Washington, “ nor suffer them to have 
the least communication with the country.” 

The expedition under General Heath toward New York, 
from which much had been anticipated by Washington, 
proved a failure. It moved in three divisions, by different 
routes, but all arriving nearly at the same time at the 
enemy’s outposts at King’s Bridge. There was some skir- 
mishing, but the great feature of the expedition was a 
pompous and peremptory summons of Fort Independence 
to surrender. “ Twenty minutes only can be allowed,” 
said Heath, “ for the ganison to give their answer, and, 
should it be in the negative, they must abide the conse- 
quences.” The garrison made no answer but an occasional 
cannonade.** Heath Jailed to follow up his summons by 
corresponding deeds. Ho hovered ^nd skirmished for 
some days about the outposts and Spyt den Duivel Creek, 
and then retired before a threatened snow-storm, and the 
report of an enemy’s fleet froih lihode Island, with troops 
under Lord Percy, who might land in Westehester, tod 
take the besieging force in rear. 

Washington, while he spoke of ’Heath’s failure with in- 
dulgence in his despatches to government, could not but 
give him a rebuke in a private letter. “ Your summons,” 
writes h.e\ “ as you did not attempt to fulfil your threats, 
was not only idle, biit farcical, and will not* fail of turning 
the laqgh exceedingly upon us. These things I mention 
to ^ou as a friend, for you will perceive they have com- 
posed no part of my public letter.” 

But though disappointed in this part of his plan, Wash- 
ington, having received reinforcements of militia, continued, 
with hus scanty army, to cany on his system of annoyance. 
The situation of GomwaUis, who, but a short time before, 
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txaversed the Jerseys so triumphantly, became daily more 
and more irksome. Spies were iA his camp to give notice 
of every movement, and foes without to take advantage of 
it, so that not a foraging party ^ulJ sally forth without 
bemg waylaid. By degrees hew «rew in his troops which 
weJe posted about the country, and ^ collected them at 
New Brunswick and Amboy, so as to have a commu- 
nication by water with New York, whence he was now 
compelled to draw nearly all his supplies : “ presenting,’* 
to use the words of Hamilton, “ the extraordinary spectacle 
of a powerful army, straitened within narrow limits by the 
phantom of a military force, and never permitted to trans- 
gress those limits with impunityf” • 

In fact, the recent operations in^the Jerseys had suddenly*, 
changed the whole aspect of the war, and given a tri- 
umphant close to what had been a disastrous campaign. 

The troops, which for months had been driven from post 
to post, apparently an undisciplined rabble, had all at 
once turned upon their pursuers, and astounded them by 
brilliant stratagems and daring exploits. The commander, 
whose cautious policy had been sneered at by enemies, 
and regarded with impatience by misjudging friends, had 
all at once shown that he possessed epterprisc^as well as 
circumspection, encggy as well as endurance, and that 
beneath his wary coldness lurked a fire to break forth at 
the proper momenh „This year’s campaign, the most 
critical one of the war, and especially iile part of it which 
occurred in the Jerseys, was the ordeal that made his great 
qualities fully appreciated by his countrymen, and gained 
for him from the staA^smen and generals of Europe the 
appellation of the American Fabius, 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

Burke on the State of Affidrs ?*' America — New Jersey roused to Anns - 
-•^Washington grants Safe (£!;oaduct to Hessian Conroys — ^Eno«|||>- 
. ment at Morristown-r-Putnam at Princeton— His strat^em to ceo- 
ceal the weakness olf nis Camp — Exploit of General Dickson near 
Somerset Court House - Washingtop’s counter Proclamation — Pre- 
T«dence of the Small-pox— IniHsulation of the Army— Contrast of the 
British and American Commanders and their Camps. 

The news of Washington’s recrossing the Delaware, and of 
his subsequent achievements in 3ie Jerseys, had not 
reached London on the 9th of January. “ The afiGeiirs of 
^^merica seem to be drawing to a crisis,” writes Edmund 
Burke. “ The Howes are at this time in possession of, or 
able to awe the whole middle coast of America, from Dela- 
ware to the western boundary of Massachusetts Bay ; the 
naval harrier ou the side of Canada is broken. A great 
tract is open for the supply of the troops ; the river Hud- 
son opeuB a way into the heart of the provinces, and nothing 
can. 111 all probability, prevent an early and olFensive cam- 
paign. Wmt the .^ericans have done is, in their cir- 
cumstances; truly astonishing ; it is indeed infinitely more 
than I expected from them But, hg^ying done so much 
for some short time, I bega?. to entertain an opinion that 
they might do more. It is now^ hf^wever, evident that 
they cannot look ftanding armies in the face. They are 
inferior in everything— even in iiumbei-s. There seem, 
by the best accounts, not to be above ten or twelve thou- 
sand men at most in their grafid-army. The rest are 
militia, and not wonderfully well composed or disciplined. 
They decline a general engagement ; prudently cnocigh, if 
^eir object had been to make the war attend upon a treaty 
of good terms of subjection ; but when tliey look furthei 
this will not do. An army that is obliged at all times, 
ftiyl in^ all situations, to decline an engagement, may delay 
their rmn, but can never defend their country.”’ 

At the time when this was written, the Howes ha«l 
leamt tq their mortification, that the mere rutming 
througb a province is not subduing it” The Biitis|i coni- 

* ^ Burke’s Wiirks, vol v, p 125# 
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manders had been outgeneralled, attacked, and defeated. 
They had nearly been driven out of the Jerseys, and were 
now hemmed in and held in check b^ Washington and his 
handful of men castled among tMb hmghts of Morristown. 
So far from holding possession the territory they had so 
recently overrun, fiiey were fe.in to ask safe-conduct across 
it for a convoy to their soldiers captured in battle. It 
must have been a severe irial to the pride of Cornwallis, 
when he had to inquire by letter of Washington, whether 
money and stores could be sent to the Hessians captured 
at Trenton, and a surgeon and medicines to the wounded 
at Princeton ; and Washington’s reply must have conveyed 
a reproof still more mortifying : J*^o molestation, he assured 
his lordship, would be offered to Jhe convoy by any part o^ 
the regular army under his command : but “ he cotdd mt 
answer for the mHUia^ who were resorting to arms in nmt parts of 
the State, and were excessively exasperated at the treatment they 
had met with from both Hessian and British troops f 

In fact, tile conduct of the enemy had roused the whole 
country against them. The proclamations and printed 
protections of the British commanders, on the faith of 
which the inhabitants in general liad stayed at home, and 
forbore to take up arms, had proved of no ^ail. The 
Hessians could not, or would not understand them, but 
plundered friend and foo alike.* The Biitish soldiery 
often followed their |}xample, and the plunderings of both 
were at times attended by •those brutafii outrages on the 
weaker sex, which inflame the dullest spirits to revenge. 
The whole State was thus roused against its invaders. In 
Washington’s retreat of more than a hundred miles through 
the Jerseys, he had never been joined by more than one 
hundred of its inhabitants ; now sufferers of both parties 
rose as one man to avenge their personal injuries. The 
late quiet yeomanry armed themselves, and scoured the 
country in small parties to seize on stragglers, and the 
militia began to signalize themselves in voluntary skii^ 
mishes witii regular troops. 

I » These rascals plunder all indiscriminately. If they see anything 
they like they say, * Rebel good for Hesse-maos/ and seize upon it for 
their own use. They have no idea of^the distinctions between IFbig 
and Toiy.** — Letter of Hazard the Postmaster. 

3 A 
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In effect, Washington ordered a safe-conduct to be given 
to the Hessian baggage as far as Philadelphia, and to the 
surgeon and medicines to Princeton, and permitted a Hes- 
sian sergeant and tweHe men, unarmed, to attend the 
baggage until it was deli^^^ed to their countrymen. 

Morristown, where the main army was encamped, had 
not been chosen by Washington as a permanent post, but 
merely as a halting place, whei^e his troops might repose 
after their excessive fatigues and their sufferings from the 
inclement season. Further considerations persuaded him 
that it was well situated for the system of petty warfeire 
which he meditated, and induced him to remain there. It 
was protected by fol■e^vts and rugged heights. All approach 
*^^*from the seaboard was rendered difficult and dangerous to 
a hostile force by a chain of sharp hills, extending from 
Pluckamiri by IVmndbrook and Springfield, to the vicinity 
of the Passaic Kiver, while varions defiles in the rear 
afforded safer retreats into a fertile and well-peopled re- 
gion. ‘ It was nearly equidistant from Amboy, Newark, 
and Brunswick, the principal posts of the enemy, so ihat 
any movement made from them could be met by a counter- 
movement on his part ; while the forays and skirmishes by 
which he \night harass them, would school and season his 
own troops. He lia<l three faithful generals with him : 
Greene, his reliance on all occasion's; swarthy Sullivan, 
whose excitable temper and quick, sensibilities be had 
sometimes to keep in chock* by friendly counsels and re- 
bukes, but who was a good officer, and loyally attaojied to 
him ; and brave, genial, generous Knox, never so happy as 
when by his side. He had la1x)lyr been advanced to the 
rank of brigadier at his recommenclation, and commanded 
the artillery. 

Waslfington’s military family at this time was composed 
of his aides-de-camp, Colonels Mead and .Tench Tilghman 
of PJ^iladelphia, gentlemen of gallant spirit, amiable tem- 
pers, and cultivated manners ; and bis secretaiy, Colonel 
Bobert H. Harrison of Maryland — ^the “ old secretary,” as 
he was familiarly called among his associates, and by whom 
he was^described as “ one in whom every man bad confi- 
deuce, and by whom no man was deceived.” 

1 Wilkinson'fl Memoirs, vol. i. p. 149. 
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Washington's head-quarters at first were in what was 
called the rreemasons^ Tavern# on the north side of the 
village green. His troops were encamped about tho 
vicinity of the village, at first ife tdbts, until they could 
build log huts for shelter against the winter’s cold. The 
main encampment was near Bottle Hill, in a sheltered 
valley which was thickly wooded, 'and had abundant 
springs. It extended SQuth-easterly from Morristown ; 
and was called the Lowantica Valle3% from the Indian 
name of a beautiful limpid brook which ran through it, and 
lost itself in a great swamp.‘ 

The enemy being now concdhtrated at New Brunswick 
and Amboy, General Putnam was ordered by Washington 
to move from Crosswicks to Princeton, with the troopani 
under his command. Ho was instnictcd to draw his 
forage as much as possible from the neighbourhood of 
Brunswick, about eighteen miles ofi’, thereby contributing 
to distiess tho enemy ; to have good scouting parties con- 
tinually on tho look-out ; to keep nothing with him but what 
could be moved off at a moment’s warning; and, if compelled 
to leave Princeton, to retreat towards the mountains, so 
as to form a junction with tho forces at Morristown. 

Putnam had with him but a few hundred mBn. “ You 
will give out your strength to bo twice as great as it is,” 
writes Washington, 8 common expedient with him in those 
times of scanty mosgis. Putnam acted up to the advice. 
A British officer, Captain Maephorson, ’ was lying despe- 
rately wounded at Princeton, and Putnam, in the kindness 
of his heart, was induced to send in a flag to Brunswick in 
quest of a friend and jnilitary comrade of the dying man, 
to attend him in his la!st moments and make his will. To 
prevent the weakness of the garrison from being disco- 
vered, the visitor was brought in after dark. • Lights 
gleamed in all Jthe college windows, and in the vacant 
houses about the town ; the handful of troops caq^ble of 
duty, were marched hither and thither, and backward and 
forward, and paraded about to such effect, that the visitor, 
on his return to the British camp, reported the force under 
the old general to be at least five thousand strong.'* 

• Notes by the Rev. Qe^. P. Tuttle. MS. 

' Sparks* Am. Biography, •vol. vii. p. 196. 
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Cantonments were gradually formed between Princeton 
and the Highlands of the Hudson, which made the left 
flank of Washington’s position, and where General Heath 
had command. Genbral^IMlemon Dickinson, who com- 
manded the New Jersey ri^ji^tia, was stationed on the west 
side of Millstone Eiver, near Somerset court-house, one of 
the nearest posts to'the enemy’s camp at Brunswick. A 
British foraging party, of five qr six hundred strong, sent 
out by Cornwallis, with forty waggons and upwards of a 
hundred draught horses, mostly of the English breed, having 
collected sheep and cattle about the country, were sacking 
a mill on the opposite sf&e of the river, where a large 
quantity of flour was, deposited. While thus employed, 
Dickinson sot upon them with a force equal in number, 
but composed of raw militia, and fifty Philadelphia rifle- 
men. He dashed through the river, waist deep, with his 
men, and charged the enemy so suddenly and vigorously, 
that though supported by three field-pieces, they gave way, 
left their convoy, and retreated so precipitately, that he 
made only nine prisoners. A number of killed and 
wounded wore carried off by the fugitives on light wag- 
gons. ‘ 

These e^xploits of the militia were noticed with high 
encomiums by Washington, while at the same time, he was 
rigid in prohibiting and punishing thfi' excesses into which 
men are apt to run when suddenly ^clothed with military 
power. Such is the spirit of a general order issued at this 
time. ** The general prohibits, in both the militia and 
Continental troops, the infamous practice of plimd!ering 
the inhabitants under the specious pretence of meir being 
Tories. * * * It is our business to give protection and 
support to the poor distressed inhabitants, not to multiply 
and indirease their calamities.” After the publication of 
this order, all excesses of this kind were to be punished in 
the SQ^ierest manner. 

To counteract the proclamation of the British com- 
missioners, promising amnesty to ^ all in rebellion who 
should, in a given time, return to their allegiance, Wash-* 
ington«now issued a counter-proclamation (Jan. 25th), 
coi]}manding eveiy persomwho had subscribed a dcclara^ 

1 Waaliington to the President of Cong. Also note to SparAe, voL iv 
p. 290* 
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tion o£ fidelity to Great Britain, w taken an oath of alle* 
giance, to repair within thirty days to head-quarters, or 
the quarters of the nearest general^Dffic*er of the Continental 
army or of the militia, and therq ^^ke the oath of allegiance 
to the United States of America, and give up any protec- 
tion, certificate, or passport he might ^ave received from 
the enemy ; at the same time granting full liberty to ail 
such as preferred the interest and protection of Great 
Britain to the freedom and happiness of their oountry, 
forthwith to withdraw theanselves and families within the 
enemy’s lines. All who should "neglect or refuse to com 
ply with this order were to be considjered adherents to the 
crown^ and treated as common enemies. « 

This measure met with objections at the time, some of 
the timid or over-cautious thinking it inexpedient ; others, 
jealous of the extraordinary powers vested in Washington, 
questioning whether he had not transcended these powers, 
and exercised a degree of despotism. 

The small-pox, which had been fatally prevalent in the 
preceding year, had again broken out, and Washington 
feared it might spread through the whole army. He took 
advantage of the interval of comparative quiet have his 
troops inoculated. Houses were set apart in various places 
as hospitals for inoculation, and a church was appropriated 
for the use of those who had taken the malady in the natu- 
ral way. Among these the mv^ges were frightful. The 
traditions of the place and neighbourhood, give lamentable 
pictures of the distress caused by this loathsome disease in 
the camp and in the i^dlttges, wherever it had not been 
parried by inoculation. 

“ Washington,” we are told, “ was not an unmoved 
spectator of the griefs around him, and might be Seen in 
Hanover and in itowantica Valley, cheering the faith and 
inspiring the courage of his suffering men.”* It wait this 
paternal care and sympathy which attached his troops per-* 
sonally to him. They saw that he regarded them not 
with the eye of a general, but of a pa&ot, whose heart 
yearned towards them as countiymen suffering in one 
common cause. • ^ 

A striking contrast was offered* throughout the winter 
and spring between the i#val commanders, Howe at New 
1 Notes of the Bey. Geo. F. Tuttle. MS. ^ 
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York, and Washington at 'Morristown. Howe was a soldiei 
by profession. War, with him, was a career. Bie camp 
was, for the time, ionnWy and home. Easy and indolent 
by nature, of convivial ai^luxurious habits, and somewhat 
addicted to gaming, ho Wnd himself in good quarters at 
New York, and was in no hurry to leave them. The Tories 
rallied around him. Tlio British merchants residing there 
regarded him with profound devotion. His officers, too, 
many of them young men of rank and fortune, gave a 
gaiety and brilliancy to tho place ; and the wealthy royalists 
forgot, in a roimd of dinners, balls, and assemblies, the 
hysterical alarms they l>ad once experienced under the 
military sway of Loo. ^ 

Washington, on the contrary, was a patriot soldier, 
grave, earnest, thoughtful, self-sacrificing. War, to him, 
was a painful remedy, hateful in itself, but adopted for a 
great national good. To tho prosecution of it all his plea- 
sures, his comforts, his natural inclinations and private 
interests were sacrificed; and his chosen officers were 
earnest and anxious like himself, with their whole thoughts 
directed to the success of the magnanimous struggle in 
which thdy were engaged. 

So, too, the armies were contrasted. The British troops, 
many of them, perchance, slightly metamorphosed from 
vagabonds into soldiers, all mcie m^n of the sword, were 
well clad, well housed, and surrounded by all the conve- 
niences of a thoroughly-appointed army with a ‘S rebel 
coimtry” to forage. The American troops, for the most 
part, were mere yeomanry, taken from their rural homes ; 
ill sheltered, ill clad, ill fed, and ill paid, with nothing to 
reconcile them to their liardships but love for the soil they 
were defending, and the inspiring thought that it was thdr 
country, Washington, with paternal care, endeavoured to 
prot^gt them from tho depraving influences of a camp. 

Let vice and immorality of every kind be discouraged as 
much as possible in your brigade,” writes he in a circular 
to his brigadier-generals ; “ and, as a chaplain is allowed to 
e/mh segiment, see that tho men regularly attend divine 
worship. Gaming of every kind is expressly forbidden, as 
bemg tho foundation of 43vil, and the cause of many a brave 
and gallant officer's ruin.’’ 
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CHAPTER XO. 

Negotiations for exchange of PriBoniT|— Case of Colonel Ethan Allen— 

Of General Lee— Correspondence of Washington with Sir William 
Howe about exchanges of Prisoners — Rdferees appointed — Letters 
of L^ from New York — Case of Colonel Campbell — Washington’s 
Advice to Congress on the “subject of Retaliation — ITis Correspond- 
ence with Lord Howe about the Treatment of Prisoners — The 
Horrors of the Jersey Prison-ship and the Sugar-house. 

A CARTKL for the exchange of prisoners had been a subject 
of negotiation previous to the affair of Trenton, without 
being adjusted. The British commanders were slow to^ , 
recognise the claims to equality of those they considered 
rebels : Washington was tenacious in holding them up as 
patriots ennobled by their cause. 

Among the cases which came up for attention was that 
of Ethan Allen, the brave, but eccentric, captor of Ticon- 
derbga. His daring attempts in the “ path of renown ” had 
cost him a world of hardships. Thrown into irons as a 
felon ; threatened with a halter ; earned to England to be 
tried for treason ; confined in Pendennis Caiitle ; rotrans- 
portod to Halifax, and now a prisoner in New York. “ 1 
have suffered evetything short of death,” writes ho to the 
Assembly of his native State, Connecticut. Ho had, how- 
ever, recovered health and suppleness of limb, and with 
them all his swelling spirit and swelling rhetoric. “ I am 
fired,” writes he, “ with adequate indignation to revenge 
both my own and pay, country's wrongs. I am experi- 
mentally certain I fijive foiiitudc sufficient to face the in- 
vaders of America in the place of danger, spread with all 
the horrors of war.” And ho concludes with *)ne of his 
magnil^uent, but really sincere, expressions of patriotism : 

“ Provided you can hit upon some measure to procure my 
liberty, I will appropriate my remaining days, ^1 freely 
hazard my life, in the service of the colony, and maintain- 
ing the American empire, I thought to have enrolled m^^ 
name in the list of illustrious American heroes, hut was 
nipped in the bud !” ‘ ^ 

Honest Ethan Allen ! his n^me will ever stand enrolled 

» Force’s Ai|. Archives, 5th Series, L 860. - 
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on that list; not illnst^iLons, perhaps, but emmently 
popular. 

H|| appeal to his native State had produced an appeal to 
Congress, and Washingtoiy Jiad been instructed, consider- 
ing his long imprisonment, to urge his exchange. This 
had scarce been urged, when tidings of the capture of 
General Lee presented a case of still greater importance to 
be provided for. “ I feel much for his misfortune,” writes 
Washington, “ and am sensible that in his captivity our 
country has lost a warm friend and an able officer.” By 
direction of Congress ho had sent in a flag to inquire 
about Lee’s treatment, and jx) convoy him a sum of money. 

» J^his was just previous to the second crossing of the De- 
laware. 

Leo was now reported to be in rigorous confinement in 
New York, and treated with harshness and indignity. The 
British professed to consider him a deserter, ho having 
been a lieutenant-colonel in their service, ^though he 
alleged that he had resigned his commission before joining 
the American army. Two letters, which ho addressed, to 
General Howe, were returned to him unopened, enclosed 
in a Cover directed to LimtemnUcohml Lee, 

On the 13th of J&nuary Washington addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Sir William Howe : I am directed by 
Congress to propose an exchange of ^ve of the Hessian 
field-officers taken at Trenton .for Major-general Lee ; or, 
if this proposal should not bo accepted, to demand his 
liberty upon parole, within certain bounds, as has ever 
been granted to your officers in oui custody. I am in- 
formed, upon good authority, that yoSir reason for keeping 
him hitherto in stricter confinement than usual is, that you 
do not look upon him in the light of a common prisoner of 
war, but as a deserter from the British servipe, as his resig- 
nation has never been accepted, and that you intend to t^ 
hun. as*%uoh by a court-martial. I wiU not undertake to 
determine how far this doctrine ma,^ be justifiable among 
yourselves ; but I must give you warning that Major-general 
Lee ie Iqpked upon as an officer belonging to, and un^^r 
the. protection of, the Unite^. Independent States of Ame- 
rica; that any violence you may commit upon his life 
wd liberty will he severely retali|ted upon ihe lives or 
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liberties of the British ofEcers, ^or those of their foreign 
allies bmnr hands.” 

Iq this letter he likewise adverted to the treatmejgj of 
American prisoners in New York ; several who ha*re- 
cently been released having gidbn the most shocking ac- 
count of the barbarities they had experienced, “which 
their miserable emaciated countenances confirmed.” “ 1 
would beg,” added he, “ tliat some certain rule of conduct 
towards prisoners may be settled j and, if you are deter- 
mined to make captivity as distressing as possible, let me 
know it, that we may bo upon equal terms, for your con- 
duct shall regulate rniue.” 

Sir William, in reply, proposed to send an officer of rank 
to Washington, to confer upon ^ mode of exchange ana 
subsistence of prisoners. “ This expedient,” observes he, 

“ appearing to mo effectual for settling all differences, will, 

I hope, be the means of preventing a repetition of the 
impro]^ terms in which your letter is expressed, and 
foundsir on the grossest misrepresentations. I shall not 
make any farther comment upon it than to assure you that 
your threats of retaliating upon the innocent such punish- 
ment as may be decreed in the circumstances^f Mr. Lee 
by the laws of his country, will not divert me from my 
duty in any respect ^at the same time you may rest satisfied 
that the proceedings^against him will not bo precipitated ; 
and I trust that in this, or ii\ any other event in the course 
of my command, you will not have just cause to accuse me 
of inhumanity, prejudice, or passion.” 

Sir William, in truth, greatly perplexed with respect 
to Lee, and had writtfen to England to Lord George Ger- 
maine for instructions in the case. “ General Lee,” writes 
he, “ being considered in the light of a deserter, is kept a 
close prisoner ; J)ut 1 do not biing him to trial, ^ a doubt 
has arisen whether, by a public resignation of his half-pay 
prior to his entry into the rebel army, he was ameffitble Jp 
the military law as a deserter.” 

The proposal of Sir William, that all disputed points ' 
relative to the exchange and subsistence of prisoners, 
should be adjusted by referee^ led to the appointment o* 
two officers for the purpose ; Uojonel Walcott by General 
Howe, and Colonel l^rrison, .“the old secretary,” by 
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Washington. In the opntemplated exchanges was that 
of one of the Hessian field-officers for Colonel Ethan 
AU|||m. «' f 

The haughty spirit of ^Lee had experienced a severe 
humiliation in the latel catastrophe ; his pungent and 
caustic humour is at an end. In a letter addressed shortly 
afterwards to Washington, and^ enclosing one to Congress 
which Lord and General Howe had permitted him to send, 
he writes, As the contents are of the last importance to 
me, and perhaps not less so to the community, I most 
earnestly entreat, my dear general, that you will despatch 
it immediately, and ordpr the Congress to be as expe- 
^^ditious as possible.” 

The letter contained a^ request that two or three gentle- 
men might be sent immediately to New York, to whom he 
would communicate what he conceived to be of the greatest 
importance. “ If my own interests were alone at stake,” 
writes he, “ I flatter myself that the Congress w^uld not 
hesitate a single instant in acquiescing in my reqi^st; but 
this is far from the case, the interests of the public are 
equally concerned. * * * Lord and General Howe will 
grant a safis-conduct to the gentlemen deputed.” 

The letter havitig been read in Congress, Washington 
was directed to inform General Led that they were pur- 
suing and would continue to pursue every means in their 
power to provide for his pergonal salety, and to obtain his 
liberty ; but that they considered it improper to send any 
of their body to communicate with him, and could not 
perceive how it would tend to his /advantage or the inte- 
rest of ^e public.” • 

Lee repeated his request, but with no bettor success. 
He felk*th^ refusal deeply, as a brief, sad note to Wash- 
ington indicates. 


‘‘ iT^is a most unfortunate circumstance for myself, and 
I think not less so for the public, that Congress have not 
thought proper to comply with my request. It could not 
possibly nave been attended with any ill consequence^, and 
might with good ones. M least it was an indulgence 
wUch I thought my sitpation entitled me to. But I am 
Unfortunate in everjriliing, and th^ stroke is the severest I 
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have yet experienced. God sjnd yon a different fate, 
Adien, my dear general. 

“ Yours most truly and affeotionately, . 

“ Chables Le£” 

How different from the humorousf satirical, self-confi- 
dent tone of his former letters ! Yet Lee’s actual treatment 
was not so harsh as had been represented. He was in 
close confinement, it is true; but three rooms had been 
fitted up for his reception in the Old City Hall of New 
York, having nothing of the look of a prison excepting 
that they were secured by bolts, and bars. 

Congress, in the mean time, had resorted to their threat- 
ened measure of retaliation. On'the 20th of February they*' 
had resolved that the Board of War be directed immedi- 
ately to order the five Hessian field-ofiicers and Lieutenant- 
colonel Campbell into safe and close custody, “it being 
the unipklterable resolution of Congress to retaliate on them 
the same punishment as may be inflicted on the person of 
General Leo.” 

The Colonel Campbell hero mentioned had commanded 
one of General Frazer’s battalions of Highlanders, and had 
been captured on board of a transport in Nantasket Eoad, 
in the preceding Ainmor. He was a Member of Parlia 
ment, and a gentlenjan of fortune. Eetaliation was carried 
to excess in regard to hingi, for he was thrown into the 
common jail at Concord in Massachusetts. 

From his prison he made an appeal to Wasliington, which 
at once touched his quick sense of justice. He immediately 
wrote to the counciT of Massachusetts Bay, quoting the 
wokIs of the i-esolution of Congress. “ By this you will 
observe,” adds ho, “ that exactly the same treaf^i^Tit is to be 
shown to Oolojiel Campbell and the HossiSi officers that 
General Howe shows to General Lee, and as he is only 
confined to a commodious house, with genteel Wcommo- 
dations, we have no right or reason to be more severe 
upon Colonel Campbell, who I would wish should, upoi^ 
the receipt of this, be removed from his present situation, 
and be put into a house wherg he may live comfortably.’’ 

In a fetter to the President of Congress on the following 
dayy he gives his modgptmg counsels on the whole subject 
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of retaliation. “ Though I sincerely commiserate,” writes 
he, ** the misfortunes of Ueneral Lee, and feel much for 
his jpresent nnhappy,situAtioh, yet with all possible defer- 
ence to the opinion of Congress, 1 fear that these resolutions 
will not have the desiredt Effect, are founded on impolicy, 
and wiU, if adhered .to, produce consequeftces of an exten- 
sive and melancholy naturo.” ♦ * * • 

The balance of prisoners is greatly against us, and a 
general regard to the happiness of the whole should mark 
our conduct. Can we imagine that our enemies will not 
mete the same punishments, the same indignitieB, the same 
cruelties, to those belonginjg to us, in their possession, that 
we impose on theirs in our power ? Why should we sup- 
«^08e iheip to possess moVe humanity than we have our- 
selves ? Or why should an ineffectual attempt to relieve 
the distresses of one brave, unfortunate man, involve many 
more in the same calamities? * * * Suppose,” continues 
he, “ the treatment proscribed for the Hessians should be 
pursued, will it not establish what the enemy have been 
aiming to effect by every artifice and the grossest mis- 
representations, I mean an opinion of our enmity towards 
them, and of the cruel treatment they experience when 
they fall into our hands, a prejudice which we on our part 
have heretofore thought it politic to stippress, and to root 
out by every act of lenity and kindness ?” 

“ Many more objections,” added he, might be subjoined, 
were they material. I shall only observe, that the present 
state of the army, if it deserves that name, will not autho- 
rize the language of retaliation, gr jthe stylo of menace. 
This will be conceded by all who khow that the whole of 
our force is weak and trifling, and composed of militia 
(very few^reg^ar troops excepted) whose service is on the 
eve of expiri^.” , 

In a letter to Mr. Eobert Morris, also, he writes : — “ I 
wish, wiiV all my heart, that Congress had gratified General 
LeS in his request. If not too late, I wish they would do 
still. I can see no possible evil that can res^t from it ; 
some good, I think, might. The request to see a genl^o- 
man or ttvo came from the qenerd^ not from the commis- 
siohjerij; there could have been no harm, therefore, in 
healing what he had to say pn any si^ject, especially as he 
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bad declared that his own personal interest was deeply 
oonoemed. The resolTe to put in close confinement Lieu* 
tenant-colonel Campbell and thk Hessian field-officers, in 
order to retaliate upon them General Lee’s punishment, is, 
in my opinion, injurious in every point of view, and must 
have been entered into without ,^ue attention to the conse- 
quences. ♦ * If the resolve of .Congress respecting 
General Lee strikes you in the same point of view it has 
done me, I could wish you would signify as much to that 
body, as I really think it fraught with every evil.’' 

Washington was not always successful in instilling his 
wise moderation into public councils. Congress adhered 
to their vindictive policy, njerely directing that no other 
hardships should bo indicted on the captive officers than 
such confinement as was necosshry to cany their resol'^ 
into effect. As to their refusal to grant the requestof Lee, 
Eobert Morris surmised they were fearful of the injurious 
effect that might be produced in the court of France, 
should it be reported that members of Congress visited 
General Leo by permission of the British commissioners. 
There were other circumstances beside the treatment of 
General Lee to produce this indignant sensibility on the 
part of Congress. Accounts were rife at thisojuncture, of 
the cruelties and indignities almost iiwariably experienced 
by American prisoners at New York ; and an active corre- 
spondence on the subject was going on between Washington 
and the British coifimandors, at the same time with that 
regarding General Lee. 

The captive Americans who had been in the naval ser- 
vice wore said to be ^copfined, officers and men, in prison- 
ships, which, from ^eir loathsome condition, and the 
horrors and sufferings of all kinds experienced on board of 
them, had acquired the appellation of floatirwAell§. Those 
who had been in the land service were crol^d into jails 
and dungeons like the vilest malefactors ; and were repre- 
sented as pining in cold, in filth, in hunger, an^ naked- 
ness. 

“ Our poor devoted soldiers,” writes an eye-witness, 
*« were scantily supplied with provisions of bad quality, 
wretchedly clothed, and destitute^of sufficient fuel,*if indeed 
th^ bad any. Disease was the inevitable consequence, 
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and their prisoiiB soon became hospitals. A fatal malady 
was generated, and the mortality, to eveiy heart not steeled 
by the spirit of party, w^s truly deplorable.”^ According 
to popular account, ^he ..prisoners confined on shipboard, 
and on shore, were perishing by hundreds. 

A statement made by a (f^lptain Gamble, recently confined 
on board of a prisoivship, had especially roused the ire of 
Congress, and by their directions had produced a letter 
from Washington to Lord Howe. “ I am sorry,” writes 
ho, “ that I am under the disagreeable necessity of troubling 
your lordship with a letter, almost wholly on the subject of 
the cruel treatment which our officers and men in tho naval 
department, who are unhappy enough to fall into your 
hands, receive on board the prison-ships in the harbour of 
T&iew York.” After specifying the case of Captain Gamble, 
and adding a few particulars, he proceeds : — “ From tho 
opinion I have ever been taught to entertain of your lord- 
ship^s humanity, I will not suppose that you are pri'vy to 
proceedings of so cruel and unjustifiable a nature ; and I 
hope, that, upon making the proper inquiry, you will have 
the matter so regulated, that the unhappy persons whoso 
lot is captivity, may not in future have the miseries of cold, 
disease, and^famine, added to their other misfortunes. You 
may call us rebels, awd say that we dosoi’ve no bettor treat- 
ment ; but remember, my lord, that, supposing us rebels, 
we still have feelings as keen and sensible as loyalists, and 
will, if forced to it, most assuredly retaliate upon those 
upon whom wo look as tho unjust invaders of our rights, 
liberties, and properties. I should not have said thus 
much, but my injured coimtrymev l^ave long called upon 
me to endeavour to obtain a rediesis of their grievances, 
and I should think myself as culpable as those who inflict 
such sevesjdtigp upon them, were I to continue silent,” &c. 

Lord PIowe,‘ in reply QJan. 17), expressjed himself sur- 
prised dt the matter and language of Washington’s letter, 
so deferent from the liberal vein of sentiment he had 
beSfi habituated to expect on every occasion of personal 
■fatercourse or correspondence with him.” He was sur- 
prised, too, that “ the idle and unnatural report ” of Captain 
Gamble, Pespeoting the dead and dying, and the neglect of 
/ * Qraydon’g Momoire, p. 232. 
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precautions against infection, should meet with any credit. 
“ Attention to presei’ve the lives of these men,” writes he, 
‘‘ whom we esteem the misled subjects of the king, is a 
duty as binding on us, where we ar3 able from circum- 
stances to execute it with effect, as any you can plead for 
the interest you profess in their TYelfare.” 

He denied that prisoners were ill treated in his particular 
department (the naval), ^ey had been allowed the ge- 
neral liberty of the prison-ship, imtil a successful attempt 
of some to escape, had rendered it necessary to restrain the 
rest within such limits as left the commanding parts of the 
ship in possession of the guard. They had the same pro- 
visions in quality and quantity that were furnished to the 
seamen of his own ship. The want of cleanliness was the 
result of their own indolence and neglect. In regard to*" 
health, they had the constant attendance of an American 
surgeon, a fellow-prisoner ; who was furnished with medi- 
cines from the king’s stores ; and the visits of the physician 
of the fleet. 

“ As I abhor every imputation of wanton cruelty in mul- 
tiplying the miseries of the wretched,” obsoives his lord- 
ship, “ or of treating them with needless severity, I have 
taken the trouble to state these several facts.” • 

In regard to the hint at retaliation, be leaves it to Wash- 
ington to act thereifl as he should think fit ; but, adds he, 
grandly, “ the innocent at my disposal will not have any 
severities to apprehend fron^ me on that account,” 

We have quoted this correspondence the more freely, 
because it is on a subject deeply w^om into the American 
mind ; and about whiph^we h«ave heard too many particu- 
lars, from childhood upwards, from persons of unquestion- 
able veracity, who suffered in the cause, to permit us to 
doubt about the fact. The proverbial 
in our revolutiqpary history ; and the boneSm the unfor- 
tunate patriots who perished on board, form a monument 
on the Long Island shore. The horrors of the 
converted into a prison, are traditional in !New York ; and 
the brutal tyranny of Cunningham, the provost marshal,' 
over men of worth confined in the common jail, for the sin 
of patriotism, has been hande^ down from gen&ation to 
generation. 
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That Lord Howe and Sir William were ignorant of the 
extent of these atrocities we really believe^ bnt it was 
their duty to be well inibrmed. War is, at best, a eruel 
trade> that habituates those who follow it to regard the 
sutferings of others with, indifference. There is not a 
doubt, too, that a feeling |»f contumely deprived the patriot 
prisoners of all sympathy in the early stages of the Bevo- 
lution. They were regarded^ as criminals ^ther ihan 
o£^tives. The stigma of rebels seemed to take from them 
all the indulgences, scanty and miserable as they a^, 
usually granted to prisoners of war. The British officers 
looked down with haughty contempt upon the American 
officers, who had fallen ^into their hands. The British 
soldiery treated them with insolent scurrility. It seemed 
if thewery ties of consanguinity rendered their hostility 
more intolerant, for it was observed that American pri- 
soners were better treated by the Hessians than by the 
British. It was not until our countrymen had made them- 
selves formidable by their successes that they were treated, 
when prisoners, with common decency and humanity. 

The difficulties arising out of the case of General Lee 
interrupted the operations with regard to the exchange of 
prisoners ; ^md gallaijt men, on both sides, suffered pro- 
longed detention in* consequence ; and among the number 
the brave, but ill-starred Ethan Allen.* ^ 

Lee, in the mean time, remained in confinement, until 
directions with regard to hipi should bo received from 
Government. Events, however, had diminished his im- 
portance in the eyes of the enemy; he was no longer 
considered the American palladium., “ As the capture of 
the Hessians and the manoeuvres against the British took 
place after the surprise of General Lee,” observes a London 
writer ofi^.lisr/iay, “ we find that he is not the only efficient 
officer in the Jbnerican service.” ‘ , 

^ Am. Arebives, 5tli Seriei^ iii. 1244. 
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CHAPTER^ XOT. 

Exertions to form a new Army — 6dls on tLe different States — ^lu- 
mffioiency of the Militia -> Washington's care for the Yeomanry — 
Dangers in the Northern D6partmeut->Wjfiter attack on Ticonderoga 
. apprehended — ^Exertions to Reinforce Schuyler — Precarious state of 
Washington's Army — Conjectures as to thef designs of the Enemy — 
Expedition of the British against Peekskill. 

The early part of the year brought the annual embarrass- 
ments caused by short enlistments. The brief terms of 
tservioe for which the Continental soldiery had enlisted, a 
few months perhaps, at most a# year, were expiring ; and 
the men, glad to be released from camp duty, were hasten- 
ing to their rustic homes. Militia had to ho the depend- 
ence until a new army could be raised and organized ; and 
Washington called on the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania 
speedily to famish temporary reinforcements of the kind. 

All liis officers that could bo spared were ordered away, 
some to recruit, some to collect the scattered men of the 
different regiments, who were dispersed, he said, almost 
over the continent. General Knox was sent 6fif to Massa- 
chusetts to expeditg the raising of a battalion of artillery. 
l5dflforent States were urged to levy and equip their quotas 
for the Continental# army. “ Nothing but the united ef- 
forts of every State in America,” writes he, “ can save us 
from disgrace, and probably from ruin.” 

Rhode Island is reproached with raising troops for home 
service before fnmislyng its supply to the general army. 

** If each State,” writes he, “were to prepare for its own 
defence independent of each other, they woulck all be con- 
quered, one by one. Our success must depenti 0 ^i^ajirm unioriy 
and lot strict adfierence to the general pZaw.” ‘ 

He deplores the fluctuating state of the ar^jg^r while 
depending on militia ; full one day, almost disbanded^o 
next. “ I am much afraid that the enemy, one day oik^ 
other, taking advantage of one of theso temporary weak- 
nesses, will make themselves masters of our magazines of 
stores, arms, and artillery.” 


‘ Letter to Go'fenor Cooke, Simka, iv. 285. 

. 3 n 
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The militia, too, on b^ing dismissed, were generally 
suffered by their officers tx> carry home with them the 
arms with which thfy h^d been furnished, so that the 
armoury was in a manner ^scattered over all the world, 
and for ever lost to the public. 

Then an earnest word is spoken by him in behalf of the 
yeomanry, whoso welffire always lay near his heart. “ You 
must be fhlly sensible,” writes he, “ of the hardships im- 
posed upon individuals, and how detrimental it must be to 
the public to have farmers and tradesmen frequently caUed 
out of the field, as militia-men, whereby a total stop is put 
to arts arid agricultu^ro, without which we cannot long 
sr.'.bsist.” 

While thus anxiously exerting himself to strengthen his 
own precarious army, the security of the Northern depart- 
ment was urged upon his attention. Schuyler represented 
it as in need of reinforcements and supplies of all kinds. 
He apprehended that Carleton might make an attack upon 
Ticonderoga, as soon as ho could cross Lake lOhamplain on 
the ice : that important fortress was under the command of 
a brave officer. Colonel Anthony IVayne, but its garrison 
had dwindled down to six or seven hundred men, chiefly 
New England militi^l. In the present destitute situation of 
his department as to troops, Schuyler feared that Carleton 
might not only succeed in an attempf.on Ticonderoga, but 
might push his way to Albany.. 

He had written in vain, ho said, to the Convention 9I 
New York, and to the Eastern States for reinforcements, 
and he entreated Washington to aid him with his influence. 
He wished to have his anny composed of troops from as 
many different States as possible: the Southern people 
having sf gl^er spirit of discipline and subordination, 
might, ho thought, introduce it among the. Eastern people. 

He "^hed also for the assistance of a general officer or 
t^^ in his department. “ I am alone,” writes he, “ dis- 
:.-fracted with a variety of cares, '^nd no one to take part of 
the burden,”J| 

Although Washington considered a winter attack of the 
kind^ specified by Schuyleri too difficult and dangerotis to 


1 Sohayler'a Letter Abok, MS. 
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be very probable, he urged# reinforcements from Massa- 
ohnsetts and New Hampshire,, whence they conld be fur- 
ni^ed most speedily. Mas^chnsetts, in fact, had already 
determined to send four regiments to Schuyler’s aid as soon 
as possible. • . 

Washington disapproved of a mixture of troops in the 
present critical juncture J knowing, he said, “ the difficulty of 
maintaining harmony among men from different States, and 
bringing them to lay aside all attachments and distinctions 
of a local and provincial nature, and consider themsehes the 
same people^ engaged in the sams noble struggle^ and having one 
general interest to defend^^ * * ^ 

The quota of Massachusetts,*under the present arrange- 
ment of the army, was fifteen regiments : and Washington 
ordered General Heath, who was in Massachusetts, to for- 
ward them to Ticonderoga as fast as they could be raised.® 
Notwithstanding all Washington’s exertions in behalf of 
the army under his immediate command, it continued to 
be deplorably in want of reinforcements, and it was neces- 
sary to maintain the utmost vigilance at all his posts^ to 
prevent his camp from being surprised. Th§ operations of 
the enemy might be delayed by thct bad condition of the 
roads, and the wamt of horses to move their artillery ; but 
he anticipated an attack as soon as the roads were passable, 
and apprehended cf disastrous result, unless speedily rein- 
foroed. 

“ The enemy,” writes he, “ must be ignorant of our 
numbers and situation, or they would never suffer us to 
remain unmolested, and I almost tax myself with impru- 
dence in committing the fact to paper, lest this letter 
should fall into other hands than those fni^ which it is 
intended.” And again ; “ It is not in m^power to make 
Congress fully*sensible of the real situation of our affairs, 
and that it is with difficulty I can keep the life ffitd sgj]} of 
the army together. In a word, they are at a distance ; 
they think it is but to say presto, begone, and everythingTS’ 
done ; they seem not tp have any conceptfon of the diffi- 
culty and perplexity of those who have to execufe.” 

» Scbuylor’fl Leijier Book, MS. 

• Sparks. Wasmngtqin’s Writings, 5v. 361. note. 
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The designs of the enemy^ being mere matter of conjdlb« 
ture, tneasures varied* accordingly. As the season ad*> 
vanced, Washington was led^tb believe that Philadelphia 
would bo their £rst object the opening of the campaigni 
and that they would* bring round all their troops from 
Canada by water to aid in the entw^rise. Under this per- 
suasion he wrote to General Heaui, ordering him to send 
eight of the Massachusetts battalions to Peekskill instead 
of Ticonderoga, and he explained his reasons for so doing 
in a letter to Schuyler. At Peekskill, he observed, “ they 
would be well placed to give^ support to any of the Eastern 
or ^Middle States; or to oppose the enemy, should they 
design to penetrate the country up the Hudson ; or to cover 
New England, should they invade it. Should they move 
westward, the Eastern and Southern troops could easily form 
a junction, and this, ' besides, would oblige the enemy to 
leave a much stronger gaiTison at New York. Even should 
the enemy pursue their first plan of an invasion from 
Canada, the troops at Peekskill would not be badly placed 
to -reinforce Ticonderoga, and cover the country round 
Albany,” “ H am very sure,” concludes ho, “ the opera- 
tions of this army will in a gi eat degree govern the motions 
of that in Canada. Jf this is held at bay^ curbed and confined, 
the Northern army will not dare attempt to penetrated The last 
sentence will be found to contain the policy which governed 
Washington's personal movements throughout the campaign. 

On the 18 th of March ho despatched General Greene to* 
Philadelphia, to lay before Congr(5Ss^huch matters as he 
could not venture to communicate by letter. He is an 
able and good officer,” writes he, “ who has my entire 
confidencor, s*^is intimately acquainted with my ideas,” 

Greene had^arco departed when the enemy begim to 
give signs of life. The delay in the arrival of artillery, 
mc^ thfii his natural indolence, had kept General Howe 
from formally taking the field ; he now made preparations 
15 r the next campaign by detaching troops to destroy the 
Amerioan^deposits of military stores. One of the chief of 
thesb was* at Peekskill, the jreiy place whore Washington 
had Heath to send^ troops from Massachusetts, and 

whiA he thought of making a centig,! point of assemhk^e . 
llom terms it ** ihxp port of that rough and mountainous 
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S st called the Manor of 'Conrtlandt,” Brigadier -general 
Dongall had the oommand^f it in the absence of Gene- 
ral Heath, but his force did not ci:ceed two hundred and 
fifty men. I 

As soon as the Hudson was clear of ice, a squadron of 
vessels of war and transport, wi^h five hundred troops 
under Colonel Bird, ai^cendod the river. McDougall Ead 
intelligence of the intended attack, and while the ships 
were making their way across the Tappan Sea and Haver- 
straw Bay, exerted himself to remove as much as possible 
of the provisions and stores to Forts Montgomery and Con- 
stitution in the Highlands. On the morning of the 23rd, 
the whole squadron camC to hnehor in Peekskill Bay ; and 
five hundred men landed in Lfent’s Cove, on the south*ide 
of the bay, whence they pushed forward with four light 
field-pieces drawn by sailors. On their approach, McDou^ 
gall set fire to the bari'acks and principal storehouses, and 
retreated about two miles to a strong post, commanding 
the entrance to the Highlands, and the road to Continental 
Village, the place of the deposits. It was the post which 
had been noted by Washington in the preceding year, 
where a small force could make a stand, ^nd hurl down 
masses of rock on their assailants. •Hence McDougall sent 
an express to Lieutenant-colonel Marinus Willet, who had 
charge of Fort Constitution, to hasten to his assistance. 

The British, fiifding the wharf in flames where they had 
intended to embark their spoils, completed the conflagra- 
tion, beside destroying several small craft laden with pro- 
visions. They kept^ possession of the place until the 
following day, when a scouting party, which had advanced 
toward the entrance of the Highlands, was encountered by 
Colonel Marinus Willet with a detachment tjjpjjd Fort Con- 
stitution, and driven back to the main ^ody after a sharp 
skirmish, in* which nine of the marauders were killed. 
Four more were slain on the banks of Canopies Cire^k as 
they were setting fire to some boats. The enem^wero 
disappointed in the hope of carr3^ing off a great de^Tf^f 
booty ; and •finding the country around was getting under 
arms, they contented themselves with the mfechief they 
had done, and re-embaiked^ the evening by mciDnligh^ 
when the whole squs^ron 6weJ)t down the Hudson. 
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CHAPTEB XCII. 

SchuyWfl Affairs in the Norihefn Department — ^Misunderstandingn 
with Congress — Gives ofgbnce by a reproachful Letter — Office of 
iTdjutant-General offered to Gates — -Declined by him — Schuyler 
reprimanded by Congress for hw reproaclJful Letter— Gates ^pointed 
to the command at Ticonderoga— Schuyler considers hixnself vir- 
tually suspended — Takes his seat as a Delegate to Congress, and 
claims a Court of Inquiry — Has command at Philadelphia. 

We have now to enter upon a tissue of oiroumstanoes con- 
nected with the Northern department, which will bo found 
materially tg influence the eburse of affairs in that quarter 
throughout the current year, and ultimately to be fruitful 
of annoyance to Washington himself. To make these more 
clear to the reader, it is necessaiy to revert to events in the 
preceding year. 

The question of command between Schuyler and Gates» 
when settled as we have shown by Congress, had caused 
no interruption to the harmony of intercourse between 
these genems.^ 

Schuyler directed Qie affairs of the department with 
energy and activity from his head-quarters at Albany, 
where they had been fixed by Congress, while Gates, sub- 
ordinate to him, commanded the post of Ticonderoga. 

The disappointment of an independent command, how- 
ever, still rankled in the mind of the latter, and was kept 
alive by the officious suggestions of meddling friends. In 
Ihe course of the autumn, his hopes in this respect revived, 
Schuyler was again disgusted with the service. In the 
discharge o{ his various and harassing duties, he had been 
annoyed by secftbtfal jealousies and ill-will. His motives 
and measures had j^een maligned. The failuSres in Canada 
had been •attributed to him, and he had repeatedly en- 
treatSK Congress to order an inquiry into the ixiany 
cht&'ges made against him, that he might not any longer 
I e insulted.” 

‘‘ I assute you,” writes he to Gates, on the 25th of 
August# ‘‘ that 1 am BO sinc^ely tired of abuse, that I 
will let my enemies arhvb at the ^oompleik)ii of theit 
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wishes hy retiring as soon as I shall have been tried ; and 
attempt to serve my injured^ountry in some other way, 
where envy and detraction ^11 Ijave no temptation to 
follow me.*’ 

On the I4th of September, he actually offered his resig- 
nation of his commission as fnajor-general, and of every 
other office and appointment ; still maiming a court of in- 
quiry on his conduct, and expressing his determination to 
fulfil the duties of a good citizen, and promote the weal of 
hi§ native country, but in some other capacity. “ I trust,’’ 
writes he, “ that my successor, whoever he may be, will 
find that matters are as prosperously arranged in this de- 
partment as the nature of thd service will admit. I shall 
most readily give him any inffirmation and a§sistanc<^ in 
my power.” 

He immediately wrote to General Gates, apprising him 
of his having sent in his resignation. “It is much to be 
lamented,” writes he, “ tliat calumny is so much cherished 
in this unhappy country, and that so few of the servants 
of the public escape the malevolence of a set of insidious 
miscreants. It has driven me to the necessity of re- 
signing.” 

As the command of the department, should his resigna- 
tion be acceptedf would of course devolve on Gates, he 
assures him ho will render every assistance in his power 
to any officer wheftn Gates might appoint to command in 
Albany. * * 

All his letters to Gates, while they were thus in relation 
in the department, had been kind and courteous, beginning 
with, “ My dear General,” and ending with, “ adieu ” and 
“every friendly wish.” Schuyler was a warm-hearted 
man, and his expressions were probably sincere. 

The hopes of Gates, inspired by thisii(>idSered resigna- 
tion, were doflmed to be again overclouded. Schuyler was 
informed by President Hancock that CongresSfpduring the 
present state of affairs, could not consent to accepWf his 
resignation ; but requested that he would continue in^he 
command he held, and be assured that the aspersions 
thrown out by his enemies against his charaeter had no 
mfluence upon the minds df the members of thatiPouse ; 
and that more effeo^ially to ^ut calumny to silence, they 
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%ould at an eai'ly appoint a committee to inqtiire fuUy 
into his oondnot, which thiy trusted would establish his 
ro|feitation in the opinion or all good men.*’ 

Schuyler received the r^ifelve of Congress with grlju 
acquiescence, but showed in his reply^that ho was but half 
soothed. “At this ^very^ critical juncture,” writes he» 
October 16, “I shall waive those Remarks which, injustice 
to myself, I must make at a future day. The calumny (rf 
my enemies has arisen to its height. Their malice is im 
capable of heightening the injury. # a * ♦ In Jfche 

alarming situation of our affairs, I shall continue to act 
some time longer ; but Congress must prepare to put the 
care of this department into other hands. I shall be 
aide to reader my countiy^better services in another line, 
less exposed to a repetition of the injuries I have sus- 
tained.” 

He had remained at his post, therefore, discharging the 
various duties of his department with his usual zeal and 
activity ; and Gates, at the end of the campaign, had re- 
paired, as we have shown, to the vicinity of Congress to 
attend the fluctuation of events. 

Circumstances in the course of the winter had put the 
worthy Schuyler again on points of punctilio with Con- 
gress. Among some letters intercepted‘by the enemy and 
retaken by the Americans, was one from Colonel Joseph 
Trumbull, the commissary-general, insinuating that General 
Schuyler^ad secreted or suppressed a commission sent for , 
his brother, Colonel John IVumbuU, as deputy adjutant- 
general.* The purport of the letter was reported to Schuy- 
ler. He spumed at the insinuation.** If it be true that 
he has asserted such a thing,” writes he to the president, 
“ I shall exneot from Congress that justice which is due 
to me.” * ^ ^ 

Three weeks later he enclosed to the president a copy of 
Tumbuirecletter. “ I hope,” writes ho, “ Congress wilj 
not Entertain the least idea that 1 can tamely submit to 
suoh injurious treatment. 1 expect they will immediatblj^ 

i The reader may recoUeet that it was Commissaty-general Trumbull' ^ 
who wrote the letter to Gates calcu]^ted to inflame his jealousy against 
l^huylS^ when the question of ^command had risen between theth* 
/Bee voL i, eh* xxviii.) 
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do is incumbent on^ them on the^ccasion. Until Mr?' 

Turnbull and I are upon a footing, I cannot do what Ala 
laws of honour and a regard w my pwn reputation renftr 
indispensably necessary. Congress can put us on a par by 
dismissing one or Ae oAer from Ae service.” 

Congress failed to comply fvith ^he general’s request. 
They ^ded also to his c^grin by dismissing from Ao seS 
vice an army physician, in whose appointment he had par- 
ticularly interested himself. 

Sjchuyler was a proud-spirited man, and at times some- 
what irascible. In a letter to Congress on Ae 8A of 
February he observed, “ As Dr. Stringer had my recom- 
mendation to the office he ha5 sustained, perhaps it was a 
compliment due to me Aat I sKould have beenpdvised'^f 
Ae reason of his dismission.” 

And again ; “ I was in hopes some notice would have 
been taken of the odious suspicion contained in Mr. Com- 
missary Trumbuirs intercepted letter. I really feel myself 
deeply chagrined on Ae occasion. I am incapable of the 
meanness he suspects me of ; ‘and I confidently expected 
that Congress would have done mo Aat justice which it 
was in their po'^^cr to give, and which I humbly conceive 
they ought to have done.” ^ * 

This letter gav« great umbrage to Congress, but no 
immediate answer was made to it. 

About this time Ae office of adjutant-general, which had 
remained vacant ever since Ae resignation of Colonel Feed, 
to the great detriment of the service, especially now when 
a new army was to be formed, was offered to General Gates, 
who had formerly fille*d it with ability; and President 
Hancock informed him by letter of the earnest desire of 
Congress that he should resume it, retaining^Jjia present 
lunk and pay. ^ 

Gates almost* resented the proposal. “ Unless Ae com- 
mander-in-chief earnestly makes the same request with 
your Excellency,” replies he, all my endeavours as WJu- 
tantrgeneral would be vain and fruitless. I bad last ymg 
the honour to command in Ae second post in America; 
and had Ae good fortune to prevent Ae enemy fresn making 
their, so much wished-for juftetion with General Howe. 
After Ais, to be expeci^d to dwfhdle again to the adjutant- 
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general, requires more philosopliy on my part, and some- 
ttd^ more than words on rours.” * * 
tee wrote to Washiiigtontto the same effect ; but declared 
that, should it be his Excellency’s wish, he would resume 
the office with alacrity. 

Washington promptly rSplied that he had often wished 
ft in secret, though he had ne^r even hinted at it, sup- 
posing Gates might have scruples on the subject. “ You 
cannot conceive the pleasure 1 feel,” adds he, “ when you 
tell me that, if it is my desire that you should resume your 
former office, you will with cheerfulness and alacrity pro- 
ceed to Morristown.”* He thanks him for this mark of 
attention to his wishes asshrcs him that he looks upon his 
rdsumptiop of the office ^ the only means of giving form 
and regularity to the new army ; and will be glad to re- 
ceive a line from him, mentioning tlie time he would leave 
Philadelphia. 

He received no such line. Gates had a higher object in 
view. A letter from Schuyler to Congress had informed 
that body that he should set out for Philadelphia about the 
21st of March, and should, immediately on his arrival, re- 
quire the promised inquiry into his conduct. Gates, of 
course, was acquainted with this circumstance. He knew 
Schuyler had given offence to Congress : he knew that he 
had been offended on his own part, and had repeatedly 
talked of resigning. He had active Triends in Congress 
ready to push his interests. Dn the 12th of March ^lis 
letter to President Hancock about tlie proffered adjutancy 
was read, and ordered to be taken into consideration on the 
following day. • 

On the 13th, a committeo of live was appointed to confer 
with him qgpn the general state of affairs. 

On the 15th,^e letter of General Schuyler of the 3rd of 
February, which had given such offence, was brought 
before thm> House ; and it was resolved that his suggestion 
coflBiming the dismission of Dr. Stringer was highly de- 
Mgatory to the honour of Congress, and ^t it was expected 
his letters in future would be written in a style suitable to 
the dignity of the representative body of these free and 

1 Gates’s pa^n, N. Ti^. Lib. 
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independent States, and to his own character as their officer. 
His expressions, too, respecting the intercepted letter, that 
he had expected Congress wouW have done him all t]& 
justice in ^eir power, were pronounced, “ to say the least, 
iE-advised and highly indecent.’^ 

WhUe Schuyler was thus in partiaj eclipse, the Housft^ 
proceeded to appoint a geperal officer for the Northern de- 
partment, of which he had stated it to be in need. 

On the 25th of March, Gates received the following note 
from President Hancock : “ I have it in charge to direct 
that you repair to Tioonderoga immediately, and take the 
command of the army stationed in that department.” 

Gates obeyed with alacrity, ^gain tlie vision of an in- 
dependent command floated before his mind, and he was on 
his way to Albany at the time that Schuyler, ignorant df 
this new arrangement, was journeying to Philadelphia. 
Gates was accompanied by Brigadier-general Fermoy, a 
French officer, recently commissioned in the Continental 
army. A rumour of his approach preceded him. “ What 
are the terms on which Gates is coming on ?” was asked in 
Albany. “ Has Schuyler been superseded, or is he to be 
so, or has he resigned ?” For a time all was;rumour and 
conjecture. A report reached his family that he was to be 
divested of all titles and rank other than that of Philip 
Schuyler, Esquire. They heaid it with joy, knowing the 
carking cares and ahnoyances that had beset him in his 
command. His military friends deprecated it as a great 
loss to the service.* 

When Gatos arrived in Albany, Colonel Varick, Schuyler’s 
secretary, waited on him with a message from Mrs. Schuyler, 
inviting him to take up his quarters at the general’s house, 
which was in tlie vicinity. He declined, as thik despatch 
of affairs required him to be continually infbwn ; but took 
nis breakfast with Mrs. Schuyler the next morning. He 
remained in Albany, unwilling to depart for Ti^ndeg^ 
until there should be sufficient troops there to support nm. 

Schuyler arrived in Philadelphia in the second week 
April, and found himself superseded in effect by General 
Gates in the Northern department. He enclosecL to £he 

I Journals of Congress. * 

* Letter of Col. Tarick. , Schuylei's Letter Book. 
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committee of Albcmy the recent resolutions of Congress, 
P^ed before his arrivaL “ By these,” writes he, “ yon 
will readily percei\ 5 e th® I shall not return a general. 
Under what influence it has been brought about, 1 am not 
at liberty now to mention. On my return to Albany, I 
shall give the committee the fullest information.” * 

^ Taking his seal in Congress^ as a delegate from New 
York, he demanded the promised invcKtigation of his 
conduct during the time he| had held a command in the 
army. It was his intention }when the scrutiny had taken 
place, to resign his commission, and retire from the 
service. On the 18th, a committee of inquiry was ap- 
pointed, as at his request, composed of a member from 
dkch State. 

In the mean time, as second major-general of the United 
States ^Lee' being the first), he held active command at 
Philadelphia, forming a cfunp on the western side of the 
Delaware, completing the works on Fort Island, throwing 
np works on lied Bank, and accclemtiug the despatch of 
troops and provisions to the commander-in-chief. During 
his sojourn at Philadelphia, also, he contributed essentially 
to reorganise the commissary department ; digesting rules 
for its regufeition, wjiich were mainly adopted by Congress. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

Foreign OfiElcers Candidates for situations in the Army — Difficulties in 
adjusting questions of Bank — Ducou^drar— Conway —Kosciusko — 
Washington’s Guards — ^Arnold omitted 'u the Army promotions-^ 
Washington takes his part — ^British Expedition against Danbury-^ 
* Destruction of American Stores — Connecticut Yeomanry in Arms — 
SkirmishMkRi^efield — Death of General Wooster— Gallant Services 
of Arnold— B<3vftufled by Congress— Exploit o^f Colonel Meigs at 
Sag-Harbour. 

To^fame^of the American stniggle for independence was 
bmging* foreign officers as candidates for admission into 
'Se patriot army, and causing great embarrassment to the 
comniaBder-in chief, They seldom,” writes Waslungion, 
** bring more than a comirisBion and a passport ; which 

^ Schuyler’s Lette]l^|Book. 
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we know may belong to a bad as well as a officer. 
Their ignorance of our langus^e, and their inability to^ 
recruit men, ate insurmountably obsl!hcles to their being 
engrafted in our Continental battalions ; for our officers, 
who ha^e raised their men, and# have served through the 
war upon pay that has not hitherto borne their expensee^* 
would be disgusted if foreigners were put over their head ; 
and I assure you, few or none of these gentlemen look 
lower than field officers’ commissions. * # * Some, 
general mode of disposing of them must be adopted, for 
it is ungenerous to keep them in suspense, and at great 
charge to themselves ; but I am at a loss to know how to 
point out this mode.” / ^ 

Congress determined tliat no foreign officers ^ould re- 
ceive conimissions who were not well acquainted with the 
English ^nguage, and did not bring strong testimonials of 
their abilities. Still there was embarrassment. Some came 
with brevet commissions from the French government, and 
had been assured by Mr. Deane, American commissioner 
at Paris, that they would have the same rank in the Ame- 
rican army. This would put them above American officers 
of meiit and hard service, whose commissions were of more 
recent date. One Jlonsieur Ducoudr^y, on the strength of 
an agreement with Mr. Deane, expected to have the rank 
of major-general, and to be put at the head of the artilloij. 
Washington deprecated theddea of entrusting a department 
on which the very salvation of the army might depend, to 
a foreigner, who had no other tie to bind him to the in- 
terests of the country, than honour; besides, he observed, 
it. would endanger^the loss to the service of General Knox, 
** a man of great militaiy reading, sound judgment, and 
clear perceptions. He has conducted tlm aflWrs of that 
department with honour to himself and advantage to the 
public, and will resign if any one is put over him.” 

In feet, the report that Ducoudray was to be a igpjor- 
general, with a commission dated in the preSScGng 
caused a commotion among the American* officers of that 
rank, but whose commissions were of later date. , Congress 
eventually determined not t# ratify the contract enteitid 
into between Mr. Deapo and JMlonsieur Ducoudray, and 
tesolved that the commissions T>f foreign officers received 
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into the service, should bear date on the day of their being 
filled up by Washington. V 

Among the foreign candidates for appointments was one 
Colonel Conway, a native'of Ireland, but who, according 
to his own account, had been thirty years in the service of 
^H^rance, and claimed to be a chevalier of the order of St. 
Louis, of which he wore the decoration. Mr. Deane had 
recommended him to Washington as an officer of merit, and 
had written to Congress that he considered him well qua- 
lified for the office of adjutant or brigadier general, and 
that he had given him reason to hope for one or tho other 
of these appointments. Cenway pushed for that of briga- 
dier-generah It had been conferred some time before by 
Congressmen two French officers, De Fermoy and Deborre, 
who, he observed, had been inferior to him in the French 
service, and it would be mortifying now to hold rdnk below 
them. 

“ I cannot pretend,” writes Washington to the president, 
“ to speak of Colonel Conway’s merits or abilities of my 
own knowledge. He appears to be a man of candour, and, 
if he has been in service as long as he says, I should sup- 
poj^e him infinitely better qualified to serve us than many 
who have been pronR)tcd ; as ho speakij our language.” 

Conway accordingly received tho rank of brigadier- 
general, of which he subsequently ^proved himself un- 
worthy. He was boastful and. presumptuous, and became 
noted for his intrigues, and for a despicable cabal against 
the oommander-in-chief, which went by his name, and of 
which we shall have to speak hereafter. 

A candidate of a diffiereut stamp Lad* presented himself 
in the preceding year, the gallant, generous-spirited lliad- 
deus Kosenko. He was a Pole of an ancient and noble 
family of LithiSnia, and had been educated for the pro- 
fession of arms at the military school at Warsaw, and 
su^i^queiMy in France. Disappointed in a love ' affair 
wi th a bStftftIM lady of rank with whom he had attempted 
fffolope, he had emigrated to this country, and came pro 
Tided wi^ a letter of introduction from Dr. Franklhl 'to 
Washington. « 

What do yon seek hei^?” inquired the commander-iU' 
cbieC . , • ' 
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To fight for American independence.” 

What can you do ?” 

** Try me.” 

Washington was pleased wilh the curt, yet comprehen- 
sive reply, and with his cMvc^ous air and spirit, and at 
once received him into his iamily,as an aide-de-camn*.* 
Congress shortly afterwdtds appointed him an engineer^ 
with the rank of colonel. He proved a valuable officer 
throughout the Eevolution, and won an honourable and 
lasting name in our country. 

Among the regiments which had been formed in the 
spring, one had been named^by its officers, “The Con- 
gress’s Own,” and another, “general Washington’s Life 
Guards.” A resolve of Confess promptly appeared, pro- 
nouncing those appellations improper, and ordering tha: 
they should be discontinued. Washington’s ovm modesty 
had already administered a corrective. In a letter to the 
President of Congress, ho declared that the regiments had 
been so named without his consent or pjivity. “ As soon 
as I heard of it,” writes he, “ I wrote to several of the officers 
in terms of severe reprehension, and expressly charged them 
to suppress the distinction, adding that all ^e Imttalions 
were on the same footing, and all under the general name 
of Continental.” TNo man was loss desirous for all indi- 
vidual distinctions ^f the kind. 

Somewhat later he really formed a company for his 
guard. Colonel Alexander Spotswood had the selection of 
the men, four from each regiment ; and was charged to be 
extremely cautious, V because,” writes Washington, “ it is 
more th^ probable “that, in the course of the campaign, 
my baggage, papers, and other matters of great public 
import, may be committed to the sole care of^tiiese men.” 
That the comply might look well, and W nearly of a size, 
none were to be over five feet ten, nor under five feet nine 
inches in stature, and to be sober, young, activf; an^y^ll- 
made, of good character, and proud of appearisg^iieai^d 
soldierlike. As tliere would he a greater chance for fioeERy 
among such as had family connections in the country, 
Spotswood was charged to s^d none but natives, and, A 

i ForeUm QiuAerly BeT;e\v; toL xt., p. 114. 
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poscdble, men of some property. “T must 'Insist/* cqn- 
oWes Washington, ** that, in making this choice, yon give 
no intimation of my plefereLce of natives, as 1 4o not want 
to create any invidious distinction between them and the 
oflScers.” ‘ i. 

«^;biQuestions of rank among his generals, were, as we nave 
repeatedly shown, perpetual sourdes of perplexity to Wash- 
ington, and too often caused by what the sarcastic lieo 
termed “ the stumblings of Congress such was the case 
at present. In recent army promotions, Congress had ad- 
vanced Stirling, Miflflin, St. Clair, Stephen, and XincolU, 
to tho rank of majoi-general, while Arnold, their senior 
in,.8ervice, and distinguished by so many brilliant exploits, 
was passed over and left to remain a brigadier. 

Washington was smprised at not seeing his name on the 
list, but supposing it might have been omitted through 
mistake, he wrote to Arnold, who was at Providence “in 
Ithode Island, advising him not to take any hasty stop in 
consequence, hut Jo allow time for recollection, promising 
his own endeavours 1o remedy any eiror that might have 
boon made. lie wrote also to Ifenry Loo in Congress, 
inquiring wh^*ther tho omission wtis owing to accident or 
design. “^Surely,” sji^d he, “ a more active, a more spirited, 
and sensible ollicor, nils no department of your army. Not 
seeing him, then, in the list of maj(^r-genorals, and no 
mention made of him, has given ino uneasiness ; as it is not 
presumed, being the oldest brigadiei , that ho will continue 
in service under such a slight.” 

Arnold was, in tniih, deeply wounded by the omission. 
“ I am greatly obliged to your Excciloiicy,” writes ho to 
Wasliijigton, “ frr inteiesting yourself so much in respect 
to my appeintraent, which 1 have had no advice of, and 
know not by wliat means it was announced in the papers. 
Congress undoubtedly have a right of promoting IJjiose 
wlv>q:u froHi their abilities, and their long and arduous 
ser^nesj** tiu/y esteem most deserving. Their promoting 
junior officers to the rank of major-generals, I view as a 
very civil y«ray of requesting my resignation, as unqualified 
for the office 1 hold. My commission was conferred unso 
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received with pleasure only as a means ^of 
serving my country. With equal pleasure I resigti it, 
wlmn I oaa longer serFe mj^ oouAtry with honour. The 
person who, void of the nice feelings of honour, will tamely 
condescend to give up his rigl;^ and retain a commission at 
the! expense of his reputation, I hold as a disgrace to 
army, and unworthy of iftie glorious cause in which we are 
engaged. * * * * Zn justice, therefore, to my own charac- 
ter, and for the satisfaction of my friends, 1 must request a 
court of inquiry into my conduct, and though I sensibly 
feel the ingratitude of my countrymen, yet every personal 
^jury shall be buried in my seal for the safety and happi- 
ness of my country, in whossr cause I have repeatedly 
fought and bled, and am ready at all times to risk my 
life.” ^ • . 

He subsequently intimated that he should avoid any 
hasty stop, and should remain at his post until he could 
leave it without any damage to the public interest. 

The principle upon which Congress had proceeded in 
their recent promotions was explained to Washington. 
The number of general officers promoted from each State 
was proportioned to the number of men fufnished by it. 
Connecticut (Arnold’s State) had already two major-gene- 
rals, which was its full share. “ 1 confess,” writes W'ash- 
ington to Arnold, this is a strange mode of reasoning ; 
but it may serve to show .you that the promotion, which 
was due to your sincerity, was not overlooked for want ol 
merit in you. 

** The point,” obsorvses he, “ is of so delicate a nature, 
that I will not even undertake to advise. Your own feel- 
ings must be your guide. As no particular charge is 
alkged against you, 1 do not see upon v^at founds you 
can demand a cpurt of inquiry. Your determination not to 
quit your present command, while any danger to the 
public might ensue from your leaving it, dgsgpreip Ihy 
thanks, and justly entitles you to the thanks 
country.” 

An opportunity occurred before long, for Arnold again 
to signadhse himself. • . 

The amount of storea destroyed at Feckskill had ffillen 
&r short o^ General Hows expectations. Something more 
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must be done to cripple the Americans before the opening 
ot the campaign. Accordingly, another expedition was set 
on foot against a still linger Hoposit at Danbuiy, witiiin the 
borders of Connecticut, and between twenly and thirty 
miles from Feekskill. ^ 

#<JE]x-Gk)yemor Tryony recently commissioned major-general 
of provincials, conducted it, accompanied by Brigadier- 
general Agnow and Sir William Erskine. He had a mon- 
grel force two thousand strong — American, Irish, and British 
refugees from various parts of the continent — and made his 
appearance on the Sound in the latter part of April, with a 
fleet of twenty-six sail, greatly to the disquiet of every 
assailable place along tlie coast. On the 25th, towards 
evening, he landed his troops on the beach at the foot of 
Ganopo Hill, near the mouth of the Saugatuok Biver. The 
yeomanry of the neighbourhood had assembled to resist 
them, but a few cannon shot made them give way, and the 
troops sot off for Danbury, about twenty-three miles dis- 
tant; galled at first by a scattering lire from behind a 
stone fence. They were in a patriotic neighbourhood. 
General Silliman, of the Connecticut militia, who resided 
at Fairfield, few miles distant, sent out expresses to rouse 
the country. It so happened that General Arnold was at 
New Haven, between twenty and thirty miles off, on his 
way to Philadelphia for the purpose of settling his accounts. 
At the alarm of a British inroad, he forgot his injuries and 
irritation, mounted his horse, and, accompanied by General 
Wooster, hastened to join General Silliman. As ttiey spur- 
red forward, every farm-house seijt put its warrior, until 
upwards of a hundred were pressing on with them, fiiU of 
the fighting spirit. Lieutenant Oswald, Arnold’s secretary 
in the Canada campaign, who had lod the forlorn hqpe in 
the attempt updh Quebec, was at this tim^ at New Haven 
enlisting men for Lamb’s regiment of artillory. He, too, 
haaujl tl^^o te of alarm, and mustering his recruits, marched 
field-pieces for the scene of action.' 

Jn the mean while the British, marching all night with 
short hayings, reached Danbury about two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 26th. Tl^re wore but fifty Continental 

1 life of Lamb, ^ 15L 
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soldiers and one hundred militia in the placo. Tliese 
retreated, as did most of the inhabitants, excepting such as 
remained to take care of the siokVnd aged. Four men, 
intOXiGatod, as it was said, fired upon the troops from the 
windows of a largo house. The soldiers rushed in, drove 
them into the cellar, sot ^re to the house, and left then? ta 
perish in the flames. 

There was a great quantity of stores of all kinds in the 
village, and no vehicles to convey them to the ships. Ibe 
work of destruction commenced. The soldiers made flee 
with the liquors found in abundance ; and throughout the 
greater part of the night there was revel, di-unkonness, 
blasphemy, and devastation. Tryon, full of anxiety, and 
aware that the country was rising, ordered a retkeat before 
daylight, setting fire to the magazines to •complete the 
destruction of the stores, llie flames spread to the other 
edifices, and almost the whole village was soon in a blaze. 
The extreme darkness of a rainy night made the conflagra- 
tion more baJefully apparent throughout the country, 

'While those scenes liad been transacted at Danbury, the 
Connecticut yeomanry had been gathering. Fairfield and 
the adjacent coufitios had poured out theij» minute-men. 
General Silliman Ijad advanced at tht^ head of five hundred. 
Generals Wooster and Arnold joined him with their chance 
followers, as did a jew more militia. A heavy rain retarded 
their march: it was near midnight when they reached 
Bethel, within four miles of Danbury. Hero they halted, 
to take a little repose and put their arms in order, rendered 
almost unserviceablo^by fiie rain. They were now about 
six hundred strong. * Wooster took the command, as first 
major-general of the militia of the State. Though in the 
sixty-mghth year of his age, he was full of ghiour, with 
almost youth^ fire and daring. A plan was concerted to 
p^sh the enemy on their retreat ; 'uid the l^d light of 
Danbury in flames redoubled the provocatio n. At da^ of 
day Wooster detached Arnold with four hr(ffllll!M*TL?ja* jto 
push across the country and take post at Bidgefield, by 
wUch the British must pass, while he with tw^ hundred 
remamed to hang on and hax^s them in flank and rep. 

The Britirii l^gan Jj|heir retreat early in the morning, 
oondn^'ting it in regular stylo, ^ith flanking parties, and a 
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rear-guard well fumislied with artilleiy. As socm as they 
bi^ passed his position, Wooster attacked the rear-guard 
with great spirit and Iffect;^ there was shaq> skirmishing 
xintU within two miles of Bidgefield, when, as the Teteran 
was cheering on his men, who began to waver, a musket- 
kaM brought him do^n from his^ horse, and j^ished his 
gallant career. On his fall his men retreated in disorder. 

The delay which his attack had occasioned to the enemy, 
had ^ven Arnold time to throw up a kind of breastwork or 
barricade across the road at the north end of Bidgeiield, 
protected by a house on the right, and a high rocky bank 
on the left, where he took his stand with his little force, 
now increased to about fiV'o hundred men. About eleven 
o’clock the^ enemy advanced in column, with artillery and 
flanking parties. They were kept at Imy for a time, and 
received several volleys fiom the barricade, until it was 
outflanked and carried. Arnold ordered a retreat, and was 
briziging off the rear-guard, when his horse was shot under 
him, and came down upon his knees. Arnold remained 
seated in the saddle, with one foot entangled in the stir- 
rups, A Tory soldier, seeing his plight, rushed towards 
him with fixed bayonet. He had just time to draw a pistol 
from the holster. “ Your’e my prisonejj*,” cried the Tory, 

Not yet I” exclaimed Arnold, and shot him dead. Then 
extricating his foot from the stirrup, hecthrew himself into 
the thickets of a neighbouring swamp, and escaped un- 
harmed by the bullets that whistled a^r him, and joined 
his retreating troops. 

General Tiyon intrenched for the^iight in Bidgefield, his 
troops having suffered greatly in their harassed retreat. 
The next morning, after having set fire to four houses, he 
continued lus ma^ch for the ships. 

Golonol Huntingdon, of the Continental ‘army, with the 
troops whi^h had been stationed at Danbury, the scattered 
forfiei^o^fjlgl^ster which had joined him, and a number of 
mi^i^ hun^ 5n the rear of the enemy as soon as they 
were in motion. Arnold was ag^ in the field, with hiu 
rallied forces, strengthened by LieutenantK5olonel Oswald 
with tyro companies of Lamb^ artillery regiment, and flbree 
field^pieces. With mese he again \posted himself on |he 
enemy’s route. 
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, Difficulties and annojanoes had multiplied upon the 
ktter at every step. When they, came in sight of the 
position where Arnold was waiting for them, they changed 
their route, wheeled to the left, and made for a ford of 
Saugatuck Biver. Arnold hastened to cross the bridge and 
take them in flanks but they were too quick for hlzill 
Colonel Lamb had new reached the scene of action, as had 
about two hundred volunteers. Leaving to Oswald the 
diaige of the artillery, he put himself at the head of the 
volunteers, and led them up to Arnold’s assistance. 

The enemy, finding themselves hard pressed, pushed for 
Ganepo Hill. They reached"" in the evening, without a 
round of ammunition in their* cartridge-boxes^ As they 
were now within cannon-shot of their ships, th/ Ameri- 
cans ceased the pursuit. The British fonUed upon the 
hmh ground, brought their artillery to the front, and sent 
off to the ships for reinforcements. Sir William Erskine 
landed a large body of marines and sailors, who drove the 
Americans back for some distance, and covered the em- 
barkation of the troops. Colonel Lamb, wbile leading on 
his filen gallantly to capture the British field-pieces, was 
wounded by a grape-shot, and Amqld, while cheering on 
the militia, had onother horse shot under him. In the 
mean time, the harassed marauders effected their embark- 
ation, and the fieet^got under way. 

In this inroad the enemy destroyed a considerable 
amount of military stores, and seventeen hundred tents 
prepared for the use of Washington’s army in the ensuing 
campaign. The losr. of General Wooster was deeply de- 
plored. He survived the action long enough to be con- 
soled in his dying moments at Danbury, by t];^e presence 
of his wife and son, who hastened thither<from Kew Haven. 
As to Arnold, his gallantry in this affair gained him fresh 
laurels, and Congress, to remedy their late errosr, promoted 
him to the rank of major-gener^. StiU thisj pftw jidn ff id 
not restore him to lus proper position. Hewas 
bottom of the list of major-generals, with four officers above 
him, his juniors in service. Washington felt this injustice 
on Ihe pa^ of Congress, and^wrote about it to the* presi- 
dent. “ He has oertaiUy disedvered,” said he, ** in every 
instance where he has had an opportunity, much bravery^ 
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activity, and enterprise. But wliat will be done about lliia 
rank? He will not act, most probably, under tiipse he 
commanded but a few weeks ago/’ 

Ae an additional balm to Arnold’s wounded pride, Con- 
a few days afterward^, voted that a horse, properly 
“asipariBoned, should be preaented\to h|ni in their name, as 
a tc^en of llieir approbation of his pdlant conduct in the 
late action, “ in which he had one horse shot under him, 
and another wounded.” But after all he remained at the 
bottom of the list, and the wound still rankled in his 
bosom. ^ 

The destructivo expeditipns against the American depdts 
of hiilitaryr stores were retmiated in kind by Colonel Meigs, 
a spirited officer, who had accompanied Arnold in his expe- 
dition thrdu^ the wilderness against Quebec, and hcul 
caught something of his love for hardy exploit. Havmg 
received intelligence that the British commissaries had 
collected a great amount of grain, forage, and other sup- 
plies at Sa^ H^bour, a small port in the deep bay which 
forks the east end of Long Island, he crossed ihe Sound on 
the 23rd of May, from Guildford in Connecticut, fWith 
about one hundred apd seventy men in whale-boats con- 
voyed by two armed sloops; landed cm the island near 
Southold; carried the boats a distance of fifteen miles 
across the north fork of the bay, launched them into the 
latter, crossed it, lauded within four miles of Sag Harbour, 
and, before daybreak, carried the place, which was guarded 
by a company of foot. A furious fire of round and grdipe- 
shot was opened upon the Amefioans from an armed 
schooner, anchored about one hundred and fifty yards from 
shore ; and^stout defence was made by the crews of a dozen 
bri^s and sloops lying at the wharf, to take in freight ; but 
Me^ succeeded in burning those vessels, destroying eyeiy- 
thipg on fliiore, and canying off ninety prisoners, among 
officer of the company of foot, the commis- 
and the captains of most of the small vessels. 'Vlfith 
he and his party recrossed the bay, transported 
b(^ts agalh across the fork of land, launched them OQ thu 
^ and got safe back to Guildford, having achieved ^ 
thl% and tmveised about dinety mftes of laud and wij^r, 
in Iweniy-five hours. Washin^n was so highly pleam 
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witli the spirit and success of this enterprise, that ho 
pnbftcly rctuiMd thanks to Colonel Meigs and the officers 
and men engag^ in it. • It could not faH, he said, greatly 
to distress the enemy in the important and essential article 
of forage. But it was the n^ral effect of the enterprise 
which gave it the most 'yalue* It is difficult, at the prej^en^ 
iiy, sufficiently to appreciate the importance of partisan 
exploits of the kind, in the critical stage of the war of 
which we are treating. They cheered the spirit of the 
people, depressed by overshadowing dangers and severe 
privations, and kept alive the military spark that was to 
kindle into the future flame. • 



CHAPTER XCIV. 


Sohityler on the point of resigning — Committee of Inquiry report in 
his favour — His Memorial to Congress proves satisfactoiy — Discussions 
‘ regarding the Northern DepaHment — Oates mistaken as to his 
position — He prompts his Friends in Congress— His petulant Letter 
to Washington — Dignified reply of the latter — Position of Gates 
defined — Schuyler reinstated in Command of the Department~*Qates 
appears on the floor of Congress — His proceedings there. 

• 

The time was at hand for the committee of inquiry on 
General Schnylef^s conduct to make their report to Con- 
gress, and he awqgted it with impatience. “ 1 propose iu 
a day or two to resign my ^commission,’* writes he to Wash- 
ington on the 3rd of May! “ As soon as I have done it, 1 
shall transmit to your Excellency my reasons fo» such a 
Bt^.” . • 

Washington was Sieved at receiving tliis intimation. 
He had ever found Schuyler a faithful coadjutor. He 
knew his peculiar fitness for the Northerns department 
from his knojyledge of the country ai!ld/its people; his 
influence among its most important citizens ; Ips experience 
in treating with the Indians ; his fiery" ene his fer^lity 
in expedients, and his “ sound military £55bo5-b;3^t he 
blew also his sensitive nature, and the peculiar annoyances j 
with which he had had to contend. On a former joccasion hef 
liad prevented him from ipsigping, by an appeal to hisj 
patriotism; he no lo^er felt justified in ^terferiHg. ‘‘I 
am sorry” writes he, that circumstances are such as te 
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riispc^ you to a resignation ; bul^you are the Lest judge of 
the hue of conduct most reconcilable to your duty, bcrai in 
a public and personal ‘'view; and your o'^ own feelings 
must determine you in a matter of so delicate and iutere^ 
ing a nature.”^ , 

_ ^airs, however, were taking j. more favourable turn. 
The committee of inquiiy made a report which placed the 
character of Schuyler higher than ever as an able and 
active commander, and a zealous and disinterested patriot. 

He made a memorial to Congress, explaining away, or 
apologizing for, the expressions in his letter of .the 4th of 
February, which had given •offence to the House. His 
memorial was satisfactory 5^, and he was officially informed 
that Coijgress now “ entertained the same favourable sen* 
timents ^ncerning him, that they had entertained before' 
that letter was received.” 

There were warm discussions in the House on the sub- 
ject of the Northern department. Several of the most 
important of the New York delegates observed that Ge- 
neral Gates misapprehended his position. He considered 
himself as holding the same command as that formerly held 
by General Schuyler. Such was not the intention of Con- 
gress in sending him* to take comman^ of the army at 
Ticonderoga. There h^d been a question between sending 
him to that post^ or giving him the adju|ancy-general, and 
it had been decided for the former. 

It would be nonsense, they oT^ervod, to give him com- ' 
mand of the Northern department, and confine him to 
Ticonderoga and Mount Jndependen«e^*where he could not 
have an extensive idea of the defence of the frontier of the 
Eastern States ; but only of one spot, to which the enemy 

H to confine their operations, and, as it 
fbir heads against a single rock. The 
h-east, it was added, and of the State of 
cular, were in a critical condition. Muoh 
ed, and great clashing of interests. There 
apable of keeping all united against the 
id he stood on the books as oomihander- 
Idle, or,^ it ^ 9 sometimes called, tbs 

1 Schuyler’s Letter-Book. 
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Norihem department. Hie presence was absolutely neces- 
sary in his home quarters for their imme^te succour, but 
if he returned, te would he a geneiiil without an army or 
a military chest ; and why was he thus disgraced ? 

The friends of Gates on the ojher hand, who were ohie^ 
delegates from New Eng^d, pronounced it ah absur^^. , 
that an officer holding such an important post as Ticon- 
deroga, should be under the absolute orders of another ons 
hundred miles distant, engaged in treaties with Indies, 
and busied in the duties of a provedore. The establish-- 
meat of oomm-.sff6 ifi-.iaparj m ents was entirely -^1^5; 
there should a oommandw^-^^J^d commanders of 
tlie different armies. / % 

We gather th^se scanty particulars from 
dressed to Gates by Mr. Lovell. The latter e^sipfe^es hiS^*^ 
self with a proper spirit. “ I wish,** writes he, “ some^ 
course could be taken which would suit you both. It is 
phiin aU the Northern army cannot be intended for the 
single garrison of Ticonderoga. Who then has the distri- 
bution of the members ? This must depend on one opinion, 
or there c i be no decision in the defence of the Northern 
frontiers. It is an unhappy circumstance that such is the 
altercation at the qpening of the campaign.*’ 

This letter produced an anxious reply ; “ Why,** writes 
Gates, “ when the argument in support of General Schuyler’s 
command was imposed upon Congress, did not you or some- 
body say, * the second post upon this continent next cam- 
palm will be at or near Peekskill. There General Schuyler 
ou^t to go and command ; ^^^t will bo the curb in the 
mouth of the New York Tor^’ and the enemy’s army. 
He will then be near the coy 'ntion, and in the centre of 
the colony, have a military and all the*inBignia of 

office, This command in honour coulrf" not be refused, / 
without owning there is something more alluring than"^ 
command to General Schuyler, by fixing h im^t Alb aig^. 
By urging this matter home, you would ha^'8"P^?tiJt;he 
man. He would have resigned all command, have accepted 
the government of New York, and been fixed ta a station 
where he must do good, and winch could not interfe 4 *e with, 
or prevent any arrangeyient Congress have made, of may 
hereafter make. Unhappy State ! that has but one man in 
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it who can 6x the wavering minds of its inhabitants to the 
side of freedom ! How could you sit patiently, and^ uncon* 
tradicted, suffer such* impertinence to be crammed down 
your throats ?” 

“ Why is it nonsense,” pursues Gates, “ to station the 
oicommandin^ general in the Nort^iem department at Tioon- 
deroga? Was it not tho uniform practice of the royol 
army aU last war ? NotMng is more certain than that the 
enemy must first possess that single rock before they can 
penetrate the countiy. * * ♦ It is foolish in the extremci 
to believe the enemy this year can fcmnrany attack from 
the northward but by TJconderoga. Where, ‘■then, ought 
th« commanding general ^ be posted ? Certainly at Ticon- 
doroggf^ If General Schuyler is solely possess all the 
poWer, all the intelligence, and that particular favourite, 
me military chest, and constantly reside at Albany, 1 can- 
not, with any peace of mind, serve at Ticonderoga.”‘ 

This letter was despatched by private hand to Phila- 
delphia. 

While Gates was in this mood, his aide-de-camp. Major 
Troup, reported an unsuccessful application to the com- 
xnander-in-chRof for tents. In the petidance of tho moment, 
Gates addressed thb following letter to Washington. 
“ Major Troup, upon being disappointed in procuring 
tents at Fishkill, acquaints me that he vient to head-quarters 
to implore your Excellency’s aid in that particular for the 
Northern army. He says your Excellency told him you 
should want every tent upon the continent for tho armies 
to the southward, and that you did^not see any occasion 
the Northern army could have for tents, for, being a fixed 
post, they might hut. Eefusing this army what you have 
not in yoflr power to bestow, is one thmg,” adds Gates ; 
** but saying that this army has not the same necessities as 
the Souch^ aimies, is another. I can assure your Ex- 
ceileife cv the s ervice of the northward requires tents as 
miWlHtsSES^^ervice 1 over saw.”* 

However indignant Washington may have felt at the 
disrespectful tone of this letter, and the unwarrantable im^ 
puta^om of sectional partiality Contained in it, he contented 

1 tetteib to James Lovell, of Massadhuktts. Gates’si Papers, N. T 
Hist hih. * Gates’s Papers. 
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hiiQself with a grave and measured rebuke. Can you 
suppose/' writes he, “ if there had J3een an ample supply 
of ^ts for the whole andy, that 1 should have hesitated 
one moment in complying with your demand? I told 
Major Troup that, on account ef our loss at Danbuiy, there 
would be a scarcity of tfents,* that ^)ur army would be cf 
moving one, and that consequently nothing but tents would 
serve our turn ; and that, therefore, as there would be the 
greatest probability of your being stationary, you should 
endeavour to cover your troops with barracks and huts. 
Certainly, this was not a refusal of tents, but a request that 
you should, in our contracted situation, make every shift 
to do without them, or at least ^th as few as possible. • 

“ The Northern army is, and ever has been, as jjlhch the 
object of my care and attention as the ono» immediately 
under my command. * • » * I wiU make particular 

inquiry of the quarter-master-general, concerning his 
prospect and expectations as to the article of tents ; and if, 
as I said before, there appears a sufficiency for the whole 
army> you shall most willingly have your share. But, if 
there is not, surely that army whose movement is uncertain, ^ 
must give up its claims for the present to thKt which must" 
inevitably take the field the moment the weather will 
admit, and must continue in Ihe whole campfidgn.”‘ 
Notwithstanding* this reply, Gates persisted in imputing 
sectional partiality to the eommander-in>chief, and sought 
to impart the same idea to Congress. “ Either I am ex- 
ceedingly dulj "inreasonably jealous,” writes he to his 
coirespondei T^o^ell, “ if I do not discover by the 
style and tenor , io letters from Morristown, how little I 

have to expect i thence. Generals are so far like par- 

sbns, they are all for christening their oijn chifd first ; but 
let an impArtiaf moderating power decide between us, and 
' do not suffer Southern prejudices to weigh h^vier in the 
^auce than the Northern.”* ^ ^ , • • * 

\ letter from Mr. Lovell, dated the 22ndTOMayrj«t an 
the suspense of the general with respect to his posi- 
Misconceptions of past resolves and consequent 
writes he, “ hav% produced a definition pf tha 

^ V V Wai^ingtoiA WritiagI, Sparks, iv., 427. 

^ites's Rapers, N. % Hist. Lib. 
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Northern department, and General Schuyler is ordered to 
take command of it. The resolve, also, which whs thought 
to fi30 head-quarters at*^ Albany, is repealed.” 

Such a resolve had actually been passed on the 22nd, 
and Albany, Ticonderoga, S'ort Stanwix, and their depen- 
«^eiicies, were thenceforward to ^be considered as forming 
* the Northern department. 'Ihe envoy of Gates, bearing 
the letter in which he had caived out a command for 
Schuyler at Peokskill, arrived at Philadelphia too late. 
The general was already provided for. 

Schuyler was received with open arms at Albany, on the 
3rd of June. “ I had <ho* satisfaction,” writes he, “ to 
experience the finest feelihgs which my country expressed 
on mw aAival and reappointment. The day after my 
arrival, me whole country committee did me the honour in 
form to congratulate mo.” 

Gates was stiU in Albany, delaying to proceed with 
General Fermoy to Ticonderoga until me garrison should 
be sufficiently strengthened. Although the resolve of 

*^gress did but define his position, which bad been mis- 
Crstood, be persisted in considering himself degraded ; 
lined serring under General Schuyler, who would 
} given him the 'post at Ticonderoga in his absence ; 
and obtaining permission to leave the department, .set 
out on the 9th for Philadelphia, to^ demand redress of 
Qongress. 

General St. Clair was sent to take command -of the trootis 
at Ticonderoga, accompanied hy General Fermoy. Aa the 
whole force in the Northern department would not be 
sufficient to command the extensive works there on .both 
sides of the lake, St. Clair was instructed to bestow bis 
attention iiffortif^ng Mount Independence on the east side, 
Schuyler consideiing it much the most defensible, and that 
it might be jnade capable of sustaining a long and vigorous 
siege.M 

« convinced,” writes he, that between two 

and three thousand men can efiectually maintain Mount 
Ihdependeiioe and secure the p^s.” 

It would be imprudent, beuiought, to station the filter 
part ot the forces at Fort Ticon<iferoga ; as, shomd the 
enemy be able to invest it, dnd out off the oommunioation 
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with file ooimtry on the east side, it might experienoe a 
disaster sixnilax to that at Fort Washington. 

The orders of Schu^dei^ to officers commanding posts in 
the dejpartment are cha^terized by his Dutch attention to 
oleanhness as to the quarters o^the soldiers, their bedding, 
clothing, and equipments.! • ^ ^ 

All officers mounting guard* were to have their hair' 
dressed and powdered. The adjutants of the sevend corps 
were to be particularly careful that none of the non-com« 
missioned officers and soldiers moimt guard without having 
their hair dressed and powdered, their persons perfectly 
clean, and their arms and acoou^ements in the most com- 
plete order. / 

While Schuyler was thus providing for the Secpity of 
Tioonderoga, and enforcing cleanliness in hi§ depiirtment, 
Gates was wAiding his way to Philadelphia, ^is bosom 
swelling with imaginary wiongs. He arrived there on the 
18 th. The next day at noon, Mi\ Roger Sherman, an 
Eastern delegate, informed Congress that General Gates 
was waiting at the door, and wished admittance. 

“ For what purpose ?” it was asked. 

** To communicate intelligence of importance,** replied 
Mr. Sherman. ^ • 

Gates was accordingly ushered in, took his seat in an 
elbow chair, and pp^ceeded to give some news concerning 
the Indians ; their friendly dispositions, their delight at 
seeing French officers in the American service, and othei 
matters of the kind ; then, drawing forth some papers from 
his pocket, he opened •upon the real object of his visit; 
stating from his notes* in a flurried and disjointed manner, 
the easy and happy life he had left to take up arms for the 
liberties of America ; and how strenuously he had exerted 
himself in its defence ; how that some Time in March he 
had been appointed to a command in the Northern depait- 
ment ; but mat a few days since, without haviiffi giv^ ^ly 
cause of oflenoe, without accusation, withouid/iM, ^mtbout 
hearing, without notice, ho had received a resolution by 
which he was, in a most disgraceful manner, supprseded in 
his command. Here bis irritated feelings got the better of 
his judgment, and he h|dulged in angiy reproaches df Con- 
gmss, and recitals of a conversation which had taken place 
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bet^e^ him and Mr. Duane, a member of the House, *wliom 
he ooi]isidered his enemy. Heie Mr. Duane ros^ and, ad* 
dressing himself to the presidenj;, hoped the general wo^d 
observe order, and cease any perso^ observations, as he 
could not, in Congress, enter into any controversy with him 
the subject of fqpner fconv^r^tions, 

^ Other of the members ♦took nre : the conduct of the 
general was pronounced disrespectful to the House, and 
unworthy of himself; and it was moved and seconded that 
he be requested to withdraw. Some of the Eastern dele- 
gates opposed the motion, and endeavoured to palliate >»his 
conduct. A wordy cl^oyr ensued, during which the 
general stood, his papers\ii his hand, endeavouring several 
tiihes^ he heard; but the clamour increasing, he with- 
drew w^h the utmost indignation. It w^ then determined 
that he should not again be admitted on^ithe floor, but 
should be informed tlmt Congress were ready and willing 
to hear, by way of memorial, any grievances of which he 
might have to complain.' 


CHAPTEE XCV. 

The Highland Passes of the Hudson— Geo^e Qllinton in Command of 
Ubie Forts — His Measures for Defence — Generals Greene and Emos 
examine the state of the Forts — ^Their repfprt — The ^neral Com- 
mand of the Hudson offered to Arnold — Declined by him — Given to 
Putnam — ^Appointment of Dr. Craik in the Medical Department- 
Expedition planned against Fort Independence — But relinquished— 
Washington shifts his Camp to Middlebrook— State of his Army- 
General Howe crosses into the Jerseys-^Position of the tVro Armiea 
at Middlebrook and behind the Bwitan-^orrespondenoe between 
Waehington and Colonel Heed. 

The High&nd ^sses of the Hudson, always objects of 
anxious thought to Washington, wore especially so at this 
juncture. J&eneral MoDougall still commanded at Peek- 
skill and^ General George Clinton, who resided at New 
Wihwr, hadh&ommand of the Highland forts. The latter, 
at fhe earnest request of the New York Convention^ had 
reived from Congress the qommand of brigadier-general 
in ihq, Continental army. *<my precarious state of li^flb 

• % 

. * Jietter of the Hon. Wjn. Dner. Sohuyler’s Papers. 
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find want of nulitaiy knowle^e/’ writes he. would havo 
xalher induced me to have led a more retired life than l^t 
of the army, had I been* consulted oir the occasion ; but as, 
early in the present contest, 1 laid it down as a maxim not 
to refose my best, though poor services, to my country in 
any way they should thii^ proper tg employ me, 1 cannot 
renise ^e honour done me in ihe present appointment.”*^ 
«iHe was perfectly sincere in what he said. George Clin- 
ton was one of the soldiers of the Eevolution who served 
firom a sense of duty, not from military inclination or a 
thirst for glory. A long career of public service in various 
capacities illustrated lus modes^worth and devoted pa- 
tnotism. / 

When the “unhappy affair of Peekskill” had j^airSed 
the Convention of l5ew York for the safety of therorts on 
the HighlandSjpClinton, authorized by that body, Had ordered 
out part of the militia of Orange, Dutchess, and Westchester 
counties, without waiting for Washington's approbation of 
the measure. He had strengthened, ^so, with anchors and 
cables, the chain drawn across the river at Fort Mont- 
gomery. “ Had the Convention suffered me to have paid 
my whole attention to this business,” writeji he to Wash- 
ington (18th April! “ it would have been nearly completed 
by tto time.” • 

A few days later came word that several traneports were 
anchored at Dobbs’ *Ferry in the Tappan Sea. It might be 
intended to divert attention from a movement towards the 
Delaware ; or to make incursions into the country back of 
Morristown, seize on th§ passes through the mountains, and 
out off the communication between the army and the Hud^ 
son. To frustrate such a design, Washington ordered 
Clinton to post as good a number uf troops fr^m his gar- 
rison as he coulj spare on the mountains fivest of the river. 

In the month of May, ho writes to General MclJougall : 
“ The imperfect state of the fortifications effort Mopt- 
gomery gives mo great uneasiness, because ^think,«^om a 
couenrrence of circumstances, that it begins to look as if 
the enemy intended to turn their view towards the North 
Biyer instead of the Delaware. I therefore desire that 

I * ^ 

I Clinton to Wsshingtem* 
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(General George Clinton and yourself will fall upon OTeiy 
measure to put the fortifications in such a state that fibey 
may at least resist sf sudden attack, and keep the enemy 
employed till reinforcements may arrive. If the North 
Eiver is their object, they cannot accomplish it unless they 
^ T«^thdraw their forceafrom the Jerseys, and that they cannot 
do unknown to us.*’ * 

On the 12th of May, General Green received instnictidhs 
from Washington to proceed to the Highlands, and examine 
the state and condition of the foi*ts, especially Fort Mont- 
gomery ; the probability of an attack by water, the prac- 
ticability of an approjb^ by land; where and how this 
could be effected, and the eminences whence the forts could 
be anMjpyed. This done, and the opinions of the general 
offioer^resent having been consulted, he was to give such 
orders and make such disposition of the troops as might 
appeal* necessary for the greater security of the passes by 
land and water. When reconnoitring the Highlands in 
the preceding year, Washington had remarked a wild and 
rugged pass on the western side of the Hudson round Bull 
HUl, a rocky, forest-clad mountain, forming an advance 
rampart at ^he entrance to Feekskill Bay. This pass,” 
he observed, “ should also be attended to, lest the enemy ^ hy 
a coup de main^ should possess themelves of %t^ before a sufficient 
force could he assembled to oppose themf ^ Subsequent events 
will illustrate, though unfortunately, the sagacity and fore- 
sight of this particular instruction. * 

General Knox was associated with General Greene in 
this visit of inspection. They examined the river and 
the passes of the Highlands in cohipany with Generals 
McDougall, George Clinton, and Anthony Wayne. The 
latter, recear tly promoted to the rank of brigadier, had just 
returned from 'Kconderoga. The five generals made a 
joint report to Washington, in which they recommended 
thp 02 mpl€Jtion of the obstructions in the river already oom- 
menged. Th^e consisted of a boom, or heavy iron chain, 
across the river from Fort Montgomery to Anthony’s NOse, 
with cables stretched in front to break the force of any ship 
under way, before she coul^ (irike it. The boom was to 
be protected by the ^ns of two sl^ps and two row galle;^ 
stationed just above it, and by batteries on shore. This, it 
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was ^leemed, would be sufficient to preTent the enemy’s 
sldps fiom ascending the river. If these obstructions could 
be xmdered effective, they did not think the enemy would 
attempt to operate by land ; “ the passes through the High* 
landebeing so exceedingly difficult.” 

The general command* of the Hifdson, from the nuiUbef 
of trc^ to be assembled there, and the variety of points 
to be guarded, was one of the most important in the service, 
and required an officer of consummate skill, energy, activity, 
and judgment. It was a major-general’s command, and as 
such was offered by Washington to Arnold ; intending thus 
publicly to manifest his opinlon^f his deserts, and hoping 
by ^ving him so important a post, to appease his^^itated 

Arnold, however, declined to accept it. In an interview 
with Washington at Morristown, he alleged his anxiety to. 
proceed to Philadelphia and settle his^ public accounts, 
which were of considerable amount ; especially as reports 
had been circulated injurious to his character as a man of 
integrity. He intended, therefore, to wait on Congress, 
and request a committee of inquiry into his conduct. 
Beside, he did not consider the promotiorf conferred on 
him by Congress sufficient to obvialx) their previous neg- 
lect, as it did not give him the rank ^ he had a claim to, 
from seniority in the line of brigadiers. Jn their last resolve 
respecting him, they had acknowledged him competent to 
the station of major-geneml, and, therefore, had done 
away every objection implied by their former omission. 
With these oonsider^ons he proceeded to Philadelphia, 
bearing a letter from Washington to the President of Con- 
gress, countenancing his complaints, and testifying to the 
excellence of his military character. AJe may here add, 
that the accusadons against him were pronouueai false 
and slanderous by the Board of War ; that %e report of 
the ,1x>ard was confirmed by Congress, but that ^Ambld 
was still left aggrieved and unredressed in pfiint of rStik. 

The important command of the Hudson being declined 
by^Amold, Was now given to Putnam, who repaired forth- 
with to Peekskill. General McDougall was requested by 
Washington to aid the 'dbtorari in gaining a knowled^ of 
the post. You are well acquainted,” writes he, ** with 

an 
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the old gentlemaiL's temper ; lie is active, dismterestedi and 
open to conviction.’’ 

Putnam set about promptly to carry into 1 effect the 
measures of security which 0reene and Knox bad r^m- 
mended ; especially the boom and chain at Port Hont- 
» gos^iy, about which Qener^ George Clinton had bx^ed 
mtnseli'. Putnam had a peculiar fancy for river obstructions 
of the kind. A large part of the New York and New Eng- 
land troops were stationed at this post, not merely to guard 
the Hudson, but to render aid either to the ij^teni or 
Middle States in case of exigency. 

About this time, Wasliington had the satis&ction of 
drawing near to him his old friend and travelling com- 
panion, Pr. James Craik, the same •who had served with 
him in l>raddock’s campaign, and had voyaged with him 
down the Ohio ; for whom he now procured the appoint- 
ment of assistant director-gmieral of the Hospital depart- 
ment of the middle district, which included the ^tes 
between the Hudson and the Potomac. In offering the 
situation to the doctor, ho writes, “ You know how far you 
may be benehted or injured by such an appointment, and 
' whether it is advisable or practicable for you to quit your 
family and practice alf this time. 1 request, as a friend, 
that my proposing this matter to you may have no indu^oe 
upon your acceptance of it, I have no.other end in view 
than to serve you.” Dr. Craik„it will be found, remained 
his attached and devoted friend through life. ' 

It had. been Washington’s eoJniest wish in the early part 
of the spring, to take advantage ‘of the inactivity of the 
enemy, and attempt some “ capital stroke ” for the benefit 
of the next campaign ; but the want of troops prevented 
him. He how p^ned a night expedition for Putnam, 
exactly:!! 3 «itcd to xbe humour of the old g^eral. He was 
to descend Hudson in boats, surprise Fort Independence 
^ Spyt d^ Huiyel Creek, capture the garrison aw sweep 
^0 rOad betx^n that post and the Highlands. Putnam 
was all on fire for the enterprise, when movements on the 
of the <memy, seem|rj|ly indicative of a design .up<m 
j^biiadelpiiia, obliged Washington to aban^n the project, 
1|h4e3ce^aUhisy3gi]anceinwato^ opei^uons 

A.iie Jfrseysv.. ' 
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AoooTdiugly, towards the end of May, ho broke np his 
oantonments at Morristown, and shifted his camp to Middle- 
brook, within ten mileif of Brunswick, His whole force 
fit for duly was now about seven thousand three hundred 
men, aU from the States southiof the Hudson. There were ^ 
forty-three regiments, fofming ten Ifrigades, commaud(^ hy 
Brigga^ers Muhlenberg, Weedon, Woodford, Scott, Sinali- 
wood, Deborre, Wayne, Dehaas, Conway, and Maxwell. 
These were apportioned into five divisions of tw'o brigades 
each, under Major-generals Greene, Stephen, Sullivan, 
Lincoln, and Stirling. The artillery was commanded by 
Enox. Sullivan, with liis divioion, was stationed on the 
right at Princeton. With the fest of his force, .WajIMill^on 
fortified himself in a position naturally strong, ai^K^g hills, 
in the rear of tho village of Middlebrook. Tils cam]) was, 
on all sides, difficult of approach, and he rendered it still 
more so by intrenchments. The high grounds about it 
commanded a wide view of the country around Brunswick, 
the road to rhiladeljdiia, and the course of tho Karitun, st> 
that the enemy could make no inij)ortant n]pvemout on . 
land, without his perceiving it. 

It was now the beautiful season of th^ year, and the 
troops from their Jieight behold a feAilo and well-cultivated 
country iipread before them, painted with meadows, green 
fields, and orchards, sluddod with villages, and avoiding 
abundant supplies and forage.” A ptirt of thoir duty was 
to guard it from the ravage of the enemy, while they hold 
themselves ready to counteract his movements in every 
direction. , • . 

On the 31st of May, reports wore brought to camp that a 
fleet of a hundred sail had loft Now York, and, stood out to 
sea* Whither bound, and how freighted, ^as unknown. If 
they carried troops their destination might bo fl&laware 
Bay. Eighteen transports, also, had anived aA New York, 
with troops in foreign uniforms. Wore they thosd^ which 
had been in Canada, or others immcdiatoly^rom Germany ! 
Those who had reconnoitred them with glasses could not 
tell. All was matter of anxious conjecturo. • 

Lest the fleet which had*put to sea should be*bdund 
farther south than Delawaro Bay, Washington insIsnGy 
wrote to Patrick Henry, at that* time governor of Virginia, 

2 
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putting him on his guard. ** Should this fleet arriye^on 
your coast, and the eneipy attempt to penetrate the oountiy, 
or make incursions, 1 would recdmmend that the earlic^ 
opposition be made by parties and detaijhments of militia, 
^ without waiting to collect atlarge body. 1 am convizioed 
tStotHhis would be attended with the most salutaiy oonse- 
quenoes, and that greater advantages would be derived 
from it, than by deferring the opposition till you assemble 
a number equal to that of the enemy.” 

The troops in foreign uniforms which had landed from 
the transports proved to ^ Anspachers, and other German 
mercenaries ; tWe were British reinforoements also ; and, 
what p 9 ^cularly needoH, a supply of tents and camp 
equipage^ Sir William Howe had been waiting for the 
latter, and likewise until the ground should be covered 
with grass.^ 

The country was now in frill verdure, affording ** ^en 
forage ” in abundance, and all things seemed to Sir Wuliam 
propitious for the opening of the campaign. Early in Juno, 

. therefore, h^ gave up ease and gaiety, and luxurious life at 
New York, and crossing into the Jerseys, set up his head* 
quarters at Brunswick. 

As soon as Washington ascertained tiiat Sir William’s 
attention was completely turned to this quarter, he deter- 
mined to strengthen his position with*^ all the force that 
, could be spared from other parts*, so as to be able, in ca^ a 
&.vourable opportunity presented, to make an attack upon 
the enemy ; in the mean time, he would harass them with 
his light militia troops, aided by a fr^w ContinentaiB, so as 
to weaken their numbers by continual skirmishes. With 
this view, he ordered General Putnam to send down most 
of the Oontmental troops from Peokskill, leavmg only a 
numbefiRifficient, in conjunction with the militia, to guard 
that post against surprise. They were to proceed in three 
div&iofts, under Generals Paisons, McDougall, and Glover^ 
at one day’s mafth distant from each other. 

Arnold, in this critical juncture, had been put in oom^ 
mand of l^iladelphia, a perf^ which he had been induced to 
acoeptf sliliough the question^f rai^ had not been adjusted 

/ > Bvidenoa of Ms^or-Qenersl (frey before the House of CommouB. 
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to his satis&otion. His command embraced the western 
bank of ike Delaware with all its (ords and passes, and he 
took up his station there Vith a strong body of militia, snp- 
portkl by a few Continentals, to oppose any attempt of the 
enemy to cross the river. He was instructed by Wash- 
ington to give him noticb by expred^es, posted on &e Amdf 
if any fleet should appear in Delaware Bay ; and to endea- 
vour to concert signms with the camp of Sullivan at Prince- 
ton, by alarm fires upon the hills. 

On the night of the 13th of June, Oeneral Howe sallied 
forth in great force from Brunswick, as if pushing directly 
for the Delaware, but bis advmiceu guard h^ted at Somerset 
court-house about eight or nine' miles distant, ^pmjscd of 
this movement, Washington, at daybreak, reconi^i^d the 
enemy from the heights before the camp. • He observed 
their front halting at the court-house, but a few miles 
distant, while troops and artillery were grouped* here and 
there along the road, and tlie rear-guard was still at Bruns- 
wick. It was a question with Washington and his generals, 
as they reconnoitred the enemy with their glasses, whether 
this was a real move toward Philadelphia, or merely a lure 
to tempt them down from their strong position. In this 
nncertmnty, Washington drew out Ixis army in battle array 
along the heights, but kept quiet. In the present state of 
his ferces,*it was Ms plan not to risk a general action ; but, 
should the enemy really march toward the Delaware, to 
hang heavily upon their rear. Their principal difficulty 
would be in crossing that river, and there, he trusted, they 
would meet with spirited opposition from the Continental 
troops and 'militia, stationed on the western side under 
Arnold and Mifflin. 

The British took up a strong positioitk having Millstone 
Gre^ on theif left, the Baritan all along their Mht, anc 
their right resting on Brunswick, and proceeded to fortify 
themselves with bastions. 

While thus anxiously situated, Washingfbn,. on the 14th, 
received a letter from Colonel Beed, his former secretaiy 
and confidential friend. A ouolness had existed on the 
generaPs part, ever si^e he%ad unwarily opened the sati- 
rical letter of General Lee ; yet he had acted towards Beed 
wifil his habitual high-mindedfiess, and hod recently nomi- 
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nated him as general of oai^alzy. The latter had deeply ^ 
deplored the interruptiqjnL of Iheir once unreserved inter- 
conrse : he had long, he said» desired to have one hour of 
private conversation with Washington on the subject of 
^ Lee’s letter, but had deferred it in the hope of obtaining 
'^IBs 8wn letter to which that was* an answer. In that he 
h^ been disappointed by Lee’s capti\ity. On the present 
occasion Beed*s heart was full, and he refers to foitaer 
Hmes in language that is really touching : — 

“ I am sensible, my dear sir,” writes he, “ how difficult 
it is to regain lost fneitdship; but the consciousness of 
never having justly forfened yours, and the hope that it‘ 
may'hFj^ my power fully to convince you of it, are some 
ooBsolancyn for an event which I never thint of but with 
the greatest ^concern. In the mean time, my dear general* 
let me entreat you to judge of me by realities, not by ap- 
pearances and believe that I never entertained or ex- 
pressed a sentiment incompatible with that regard I pro- 
fessed for your person and character, and which, whether I 
shall be so happy as to possess your future good opinion or 
not, I shall cany to my grave with me. 

“ A late perhsal of the letters you honoured mo with at 
Cambridge and Now l?ork, last year, afforded me a melan- 
choly pleasure. I cannot help acknowledging myself 
deeply affected in a comparison with those which 1 Imve 
since received. I should not, my dear sir, have trespai^d 
on your time and patience at this juncture so long, but that 
a former letter upon this subject I fear has miscarried ; and 
whatever may bo my fiiture destination and oourse of life, 
I could not support the reflection of being thought tm- 
grateful an^ insincere to a fnendship which was equally 
mj pride and mjv, pleasure. May God Almighty <aown 
your vlW&e, my dear and much-rospectod general, with de- 
fCtved success, and make your life as happy and hoimurable 
to ybuftolf as it has been useful to your country,” 

The heart of Washington was moved by tjiis appeal ^ and 
thc^h in fhe midst of militaiy preparations, wi^ a 
anriy at liaud, he detaine^^ Colonel Seed’s messen^ldiig 
diou^ to write a short letter in ^ply : ” to 
said ha, ** as I do most sinodtoly, for the friendly and affeo* 
tfpnato sentimento oontained in yours towards me, and to 
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assoro you tliat I am perfectly oonvinced of the Binooiity of 

them* 

** True it is, I felt myself hurt a certain letter, which 
appeared at that time to be the echo of one from you ; I 
was hurt-^not because I thought my judgment wronged by 
the expressions contained in it, but because the samo senti#' 
meuts were not communicated immediately to myself. Tlie 
bTpurable maimer in which your opinions, upon all occa- 
sioni^, had been received, the impressions they made, and 
the unreserved manner in which I wished and required 
them to be given, entitled me, Jt thought, to your ^vice 
upon any point in which I^appeared to be wanting. To 
meet with anything, then, that earned with it a comd|^on 
of withholding' that advice from me, and censurfng 'my con- 
duct to another, was such an argument of disingenuity, that 
I was not a little mortified at it. However, I am perfectly 
satisfied that matters were not as they appeared from the 
letter alluded to.” 

Washington was not of a distrustful spirit. From this 
moment, we are told, that all estrangement disappeared, 
and the ancient relations of Mendly confidence between 
him and Colonel Eeed were restored.* Hiai whole conduct 
throughout the %ffair bears evideifbe’ of his candour and 
magnanimity. 

CHAI^TEB XCVI. 

Feigned movements of Sir William Howe — ^Baffling caution of Wash- 
in^on — ^Rumoured in^dlds from the North— Schuyler applies for 
Reinforcements — Renewed Schemes of Howe to diaw Washington 
from his Stronghold— Skirmish between Cornwallis and Lord Stirling 
— The enemy evacuate the Jerseys — Perplexity as. to their next 
movement— A hostile Fleet on Lake Champlain — Burgoyne ap- 
proaching TiooSderoga--Speoulations of Washington— Hii^rpoBe of 
Keeping Sir William Howe from ascending the ^dson — Orders 
George Clinton to call out Militia from Ulster and Oftnge <]pUBticB— 
Sends Sullivan towards the Hmhlands — Moves hm own Comp back to 
ICorristowU-— GHlr among the Shipping— Their oUtination surmised 
to be Fhiladelphia-^A dinner at h^ quarters — ^Alexander Hamiltoh 
w^-OmydoA’a ruefrtl description of the .A^y— His charaster of Wayne. 

Ame^an oud B^tish axjnies, stron^y posted*, we 
. ’ ^fe oi Bee4 by his cn^dson. 
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have fihom, the former along the heights of Middlebrook, 
the other vheyond the Barite^ remained fonr days gr^oly 
regarding each other» both waitkig to be attacked. The 
Jersey militia, which now turned out with alacrity^ re- 
imred, some to Washington^ camp, others to that of Sul- 
c4iva^ The latter had fallen back from Princeton, acd 
taken a position behind the Sourland Hills. 

Howe pushed out detachments, and made several foints, 
as if to pass by the American camp, and march to the Delap 
ware ; but Washington was not to be deceived. ** The 
enemy will not move th^ way,” said he, “ until they have 
given this army a severe blow. The risk would be too 
greq,{to attempt to cross a liver where they must expect to 
meeOrfomiidable opposition in front, and would have such 
a force as feurs in their rear.” He kept on the heights, there- 
fore, and strengthened his intrenchments. 

Baffled in these attempts to draw his cautious adversary 
into a general action, Howe, on the 19th, suddenly broke 
up his camp, and pretended to return with some precipita- 
tion to Brunswick, burning as he went several valuable 
dwelling-houses. Washington’s light troops hovered round 
the enemy as far as the Baritan and Millstone, which secured 
their flanks, would permit ; but the maii^ army kept to its 
stronghold pn the heights. 

On the next day came warlike news &om the North. 
Amesbury, a British spy, had be^n seized and examined by 
Schuyler. Burgoyne was stated as being arrived at Quebec 
to command the forces in an invasion from Canada. While 


he advanced with his main force by^ Lake Champlain, a 
detachment of British troops, Canadi^ and Indians, led 
by Sir John Johnson, was to penetrate by Oswego to the 
Mohawk Biver, and place itself between Fort Stanw^ and 
Fort Edjsjtrd. * » 

If this information was correct, Ticonderoga would soon 
be attacked. ^The force there might be sufficient for its 
d^enoe ; but Schuyler would have no troom to oppose the 
inxoad of Sir John Johnson, and he urged a^ii^oroameni 
Washington forthwith sent orders to Putnam to procure 
sloops, and hold four Massachusetts regiments in readiness 
to go lip the river at a moment’s Voming. Still, if the 
iuformawn of the spy was correct, he doubted the ability 
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of the Bnemy td oaxiythe reported plan into efieot. It did 
not awear that Buigoyne had brought any reinfproements 
from JBuiope. . If so, he •could not*move with a greater 
fcroe than nve thousand men. The garrison at Tioonderoga 
was snfficiently strong, accord^ to former aooouuts, to 
hold it against an attack. .Bnr^yne certainly would 
leave it in his rear ; and if he invested it, he would not 
Imve a snffioient^nimber left to send one body to Oswego 
and another to cut off the communications between Fort 
Edward and Fort Qeoige* Such was Washington’s reason- 
ing in a reply to Schuyler. In the^mean time he retained 
his mind uimunied by these •new rumours, keeping from 
his heights a vigilant eye upon General Howe. 

On the 22nd, Sir William again marOhed out*of Bruns- 
wick ; but this time proceeded towards Amboy, again burn- 
ing several houses on the way, hoping, perhaps, that the 
sight of columns of smoke rising from a ravaged country 
would irritate the Americans, and provoke an attack. 
Washington sent out three brigades under General Greene 
to frll upon the rear of the enemy, while Morgan hung 
upon their skirts with his riflemen. At the same time the 
army remained paraded on the heights ready to yield sup- 
port, if necessary. ^ • 

Finding that Howe had actually sent his heavy baggage 
and part of his tropps over to Staten Island by a bridge of 
boats which he had thro\m across, Washington, on the 
24th, left the heights and aescended to Quibbletowu (now 
New Market), six or seven miles on the road to Amboy, to 
be nearer at hand for th^ protection of his advanced parties ; 
while Lord Stirling, with his division and some light troops, 
was at Matouchin Church, closer to the enemy’s lines, to 
watch ^eir motions, and be ready to harass them while 
crossing to the island. * 

General Howe now thought he had gained his point 
ileoallmg those who h&d crossed, he formed hiif troops iuto 
two columns, the right led by Cornwallis, ^e left by him- 
self, said mai^ohed back rapidly by different routes from 
Amboy. He had three objects in view : to out o^ the prin- 
cipsd ^vanoed parties of the ^Lmerioans ; to come up with 
and bring the main bod^into ai^ engagement near Quibble- 
town; or that Lord Cornwallis, m^ing a considerable 
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inircmt to tlie ri^t, should turn the left of Weahington’s 
position, get to the heights, take possession of passes, 
and oblige him to abandon that strongholds where no had 
hitherto oeen j30 sooure.' 

Washington, however, had timely notice of hie move- 
^ibpnt, and penetrating his design, regained his fortified 
^^mp at Middlebrook, and secured the passes of the moun- 
titins.* He then detached a bod^ of %ht troops under 
.^Brigadier-general Scott, together with Morgan’s rifiemen, to 
' liaug on the fiank of the enemy and watch their motions. 

OomwatHis, in his qiroultous ma^ch, dispersed the light 
parties of the advance, but fell in with Lord Stirling’s divi- 
sion, strongly posted in a^woody oountiy, and well covered 
b/TfttttiUery judiciously disposed. A shaSrp skirmish ensued, 
when the Americans gave way and retreated to the hills, 
with the loss of a few men and three field-pieces ; while 
ihe British halted at Westfield, disappointed in the main 
objects of their enterprise. They remained at Westfield 
until the afternoon of the 27th, when they removed toward 
Spanktown (now Eahway), plundering all before them, 
and, it is said, burning several houses, but pursued and 
harassed the jvhole way by the American light troops.* 

Perceiving that every scheme of bringing the Americans 
to a general action, or at least of withdrawing them from 
their strongholds, was rendered abortHe by the caution and 
prudence of Washington; an^ aware of the madness oi 
attempting to march to the Delaware, through a hostile 
oountiy, with such a force on his rear, Sir William Howe 
in^ke up his head-quarters at Amboy on the last of June, 
add crossed over to Staten Island on the floating bridge; 

^ ^s troops that were encamped opposite to Amboy struck 
their tents on the following day, and marched off iatiie old 
oampjggi ground •‘in the Bay of New York; the ships got 
under^^y, and moved down round the island ; and it was 
^pardnt that, at length, the enemy had really evaou- 
ip^ae^ersejg. 

/ The question now w^as, what would he thmr ne^lUEio^e? 
A great ,^tir anumg the slipping seemed to indioa;^^un ok*' 

;*:<CMlWtelnAmei^ :C\ 

> , * Letter to the Preeident of Cong. 28th Jime, 1777« v 
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pedition by water. But whither ?, . GircTunstances ocp^lr>^^ 
to perplex the question. * 

ocaroe had me last been struck, and the last trarit 
port disappeared before Amboy, when intelligence aril's lU 
General , St. Clair, annoupeing the appearance otis 
hostile fleet on Lake Ohsonplam, that General Bijir* 

E e witii the whole Canada army was approaching Ticon^ 
ja- The judgment and ciroiimspeotion of Washington 
were never more severely put to the proof. Was this 
merely a diversion with a small force of light troops and 
India^, intended to occupy the att^tion of the American 
forces in that quarter, while the main body of the army in 
C^ada should come round by sed and form a junction ^th 
the army under Howe ? But General Burgoyne*in W^h* 
ington’s opinion, was a man of too much spirit enter- 
prise to return from England merely to execute a plan from 
which no honour was to be derived. Did he really intend 
to break throrgh by the way of Ticonderoga ? In tiiat case 
it must be Howe’s plan to co-operate witii him. Had all 
the recent manceuvres of the enemy in the Jerseys, which 
had appeared so enigmatical to Washington, been merely a 
stratal^m to amuse him until they should receive intelli- 
genoe of the mov^ents of Burgoyn^? If so, Sir William 
must soon tiirow off the mask. His next move, in such 
case, would be to ascend the Hudson, seize on tiie High- 
land passes before Washington could fonn a union with &e 
troops stationed there, and thus open the way for the junc- 
tion with Buigoyne. Should Washington, however, on 
such a presumption, l^tenwiih his troops to Peekskill, 
leaving General Howe on Staten Island, what would pre- 
vent Ihe latter from pushing to J^hiladelphia by Soutii 
Amboy or any other route ? . 

Such were' the perplexities and diffictities p];eaMtting 
themselves under every aspect of the case, ai^ discussed 
by Washington in his correspondence with his accustomed 
cleatness. In this dilemma he sent Generals Parsons and 
Vamum^witih ^ oouple of brigades in cdl haste to Peekskfll ; 
and '^te to’^nerals Geoim Clinton and Putnam; the 
former to call but the I^w York militia from Or&ngf and 
Ulster counties ; the latier to summon the militia from 
Cmmecticuij end as soon as such reMoroements should be 
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oi:r^and, to dospatch four of the strongest Hassaohnsetts 
p&gimhnts to the aid of Ticonderoga ; at the same time the 

f iency waa suggested to Gener^ Schuyler of living 
3 cattle and vehicles removed from such parts of the 
ry which he might think the enemy intended to 
rate, , • . , 

'General Sullivan, luuieover, was ordered to advance with 
his^ division towards the Highlands as far as Pompton, 
while Washington moved his own camp back to Morris- 
f town, to be ready either to jjush on to the Highlands or 
/ ^1 back upon his recent position at Middlebrook, accord- 
i ing to the movements of 4the enemy. “If 1 can keep 
fif^eral Howe below the Highlands,** said he, “I think 
byTl^ohemes will be entirely baffled.** 
when liters from Staten .Island and New York soon 
udth the lord to the camp that transports were being fitted 
the British hths for horses, and taking in three weeks* 
objects of their and provender. All this indicated some 
until the afternoon than that of the Hudson. Lest an 
Spanktown (now J3tem States should be intended, Wash- 
and, it is said, buriar to their governors to put them on 
harassed the jvholo wi^ 

Perceiving that eveiyrarious cares, his yeoman soldiery, 
to a general action, or at3 not forgott&i. It was their 
their strongholds, was reiwe being evacmated, there was no 
prudence of Washingtoh ^m ces ; he dismissed, therefore, 

whose memoWSK^^'e heretofore 
^cJcasion to quote, paid a Tipt 
v^l^otnre, in company with Colonel MUes 
all Ameiican prisoners on Long Island, hut who hM fceen 
liberated on parole. Graydon remarks that, to their great 
surpxiM, they saip no military parade upqii their joum^, 
nor^ indioation of martial v^ur on to jwxt of to 
ocnmtry. Eere and tore a militia-man with his contrasted 
«;Wed cape jmd toings; doubtless sme one who M 
TCoeWed his furlough and was bonnd home^ 

nudors, and colonels abound^ uad»*Dat 

were not to he found at to ^oad of toir 
When he arrived at thp oom^ ho could n^im^ 
trhioh deserved ^ name eff army. “ I was told, mdeod. 
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remarkB he, ** that it was much weakened by detaobmentil, 
and I was glad to find there was some cause £or the present 
panoiiy of soldiers. I c6iild not doubt, however, that 
thinge were going on well. The oommandor-in-chief and 
about him were in excellent spirits.” The three officers 
waited on Washington at his marquee in the evening. In 
the course of conversation, he asked them what they con* 
ceived to be the objects of General Howe. Colonel Mil^ 
replied, a co-operation with the Northern arm^ by means 
of the Hudson. Washington acknowledged that indications 
and probabilities tended to that conclusion, nevertheless^ 
he had little doubt the object df Howe was Philadelphia. 

Graydon and his companions dined the next day at hgj^- 
quarters ; there was a large party, in which we^ sevS^ 
ladies. Colonel Alexander Hamilton, who, in. tjic^preced* 
ing month of April had been received into Washington’s 
family as aide-de-camp, presided at the head of the table, 
and “ acquitted himself,” writes Graydon, “ with an ease, 
propriety, and vivacity which gave me the most &vourable 
impression of his talents and accomplishments.” 

We may here observe that the energy, skill, and intclli* 
genoe displayed by Hamilton throughout the last year’s 
campaign, w^^ev(|r his limited command gave him an op- 
portunity of evincing tlicm, had won his entrance to head- 
quarters; where his quick discernment and precocious 
judgment were soon fully ^appreciated. Strangers were 
surprised to see a youth, scarce twenty years of age, re- 
ceived into the implicit confidence, and admitted into the 
gravest councils of a iqan like Washington. While his un- 
common talents thus commanded respect, rarely inspired 
by one of his years, his juvenile appearance and buoyant 
spirit made him an universal favourite. Harrison, the 
** old secretary,’ •much his senior, looked'^pon MnyffUii an 
almost paternal eye, and regarding his diminutive size and 
towering spirit, used to cau him *^the little lion while 
Washington would now and then speak /)f him by tho 
cherishi^ appellation of “ my boy.”* 

> Communicated to the author by the late Mrs. Hamilion. 

Note.— A yeteran officer the Hbvolution used to etpeak in his old 
days of the occasion on which he first saw Hamilton. It was during 
the memoxable retreat through ikt Jers^. ** I noticed,** said ho. 
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The foUo^sying is Gieydoix’s amxisi]^ aocoimt of Wsjyne, 
whom he visited at his quartern He eatiertained Ihe 
most soveteiga contehipt for the enemy. In': his ooi^ent 
way, he Sifimned that the two armies had intercl^ged 
tiheir original modes of w^arfare. That for bur parts, we 
thrown away the shovel, and the British had taken it 
1 : 1 ^ ; as they dared not face ns without the coyer of an in- 
trenchment, I made some allowance for the feWid manner 
df the general, who, though unquestionably as brave a man 
as any in the army, was nevertheless somewhat addicted to 
ihe vaunting style of Marshid Yillars, a man who, like him* 
Setf, could fight as well as brag.” 

Graydon speaks of the mofley, shabby clothing of the 
tawpS. Even in General Wayne himself, there was in 
this pa^oular a considerable falling, off. His quondam 
regimentals as colonel of the 4th battalion were, I think, 
Idue and white, in which he had been accustomed tc 
appear with exemplary neatness; whereas ho was, now 
dressed in character for Macheath or Captain Gibbet, in a 
diUCT red coat, with a black rusty cravat and tarnished 
hiat/^ Wayne was doubtless still rusty from his campaign- 
^ ing in the N(^rth. 

Giaydon, during his recent captivity, had been accus- 
tomed to the sight of British troops in the completeness of 
martial array, and looked with a ruefvl eye on patriotism 
in rags. Erom all that he sa^ at the cam^, he suspected 
affairs were not in a prosperous train, notwithstanding the 
cheerful countenances at head-quarters. There appeared 
to be a want of animated co-operation both on the part of 
the government and the people. ‘^General Washington, 
with the little remnant of his army at Morristown, seemed 
left to scuffle for liberty, like another Cato at Utica.”‘ 

now ttrm to the North, and lift .the curtaih for a 
momenl:, to give the reader a glance at affairs ih that 
qUjurtq^, abdut which there were such dubious rumotu^. ^ 


youth, a mere airipling, small, slender, almost delioate in fknme, ' 
mtarohing beside a piece of artillery, with a cocked 'hat pulled down 
his eyel, appamtly lost in thought, with his hlbd resting, on tiia 
osUamv, Imd every now and then {fitttmg as he mused, es if a 

litvoaittak^, orai^pUythi^ : * , 

.{ ^ Oniydo^*a Memoir^ 2d2. . 
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OHAPTEE XOVn. 

Brituk invBidon fipom CSaoada^l&e pUsi’-^oliipoflltion of the inTsdicg 
Army!---S<diuyli6]r on the alert — ^ ap^ulatione as to the enexoVs 
designs— Bomyne on Lake Champlain — His War>speeoh to his 
Indian Allies— m^s of his approaqp descried from Ticonderoga— 
Correspondence on the subject between Sis Clair, Major LivingirtaD, 
and Schuyler— Burgoyne intrenches near Ticonderoga— His Frocla<^ 
mation— Sohuyier^B exertions at Albany to forward reinforcements-* 
Hears that Ttconderoga is evacuated— Mysterious disappearance of 
St. Clair and his Troops— Amazement and concern of l^hington— > 
Orders reinforcements to Schuyler at Fort Edward, and to Putnam 
at Peekshill— Advances with his main array to the Clove— His hope^ 
ful spirit manifested, • 

The firmameiit advanemg against Ticonderoga, jof wjbech 
General St. Clair had given intelligenco, was not a "mete 
diversion, but a regular invasion; plan of wlfich had 
been devised by tiie king, Lord George Germain, and 
General Burgoyne, the latter having returned to England 
from Canada in the preceding year. The junction of the 
two armies, — ^that in Canada and that under General Howe 
in New York, — was considered the speediest mode of quell- 
ing the rebellion ; and as the security and good govern- 
ment of Canada required the presence of Governor Sir Guy 
Carleton, three thousand men were to remain there with 
him ; the residue of tlv^ army was to be employed upon 
two expeditions, thb one under General Burgoyne, who 
was to force his way to Albany, the other under Lieutenant- 
oolonel St. Leger, who was to make a diversion on the 
Mohawk Eiver. 

The invadiug army^Ws composed of three thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-four British rank and file, three 
thousand and sixteen Germans, mostly Brunswickers, two 
hundred and fifty Canadians, and four ];^undred Indians ; 
beside these th^ were four hundred and seveaa[f»Blree 
artmeiymen, in all nea;rly ei^t thousand meu.^ The army 
was admirably appointed. Its brass train of wetiUefy was 
extolled as perhaps the finest ever allotted* to an army of 
the jli 2 se. General Phillips, who commanded the artillery, 
ha4 gained great reputation in the wars in Germany. 
Bri^iers>^neral Fmef, Po^l, and Hamilton, weraalso 
offiujars of distinguished merit * So was Major-general the 
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Baron medeael, a Bmnswioker, who oanmdnded the Gor« 
* man tro<^. 

While Bnrgoyne With the main force prooOeded from St. 
Johns, Colonel St. Leger, with a detaoWent of regolam 
and Canadians about seven hundred strong, was to hmd at 
Opwego, and, guidedcby S& John Johnson at the head of 
ms loyalist volunteers, Tory refugees from his former nei^- 
bourhood, and a body of Indians, was to enter the Mohawk 
oountiy, draw the attention of General Schuyler in that 
direction, attack Fort Stanwix, and, having ravaged the 
valley of the Mohawk^ rejoin Burgoyne at Albany ; where 
it was expected they would make a triumphant junction 
with the army of Sir William Howe. 

"G^nend Burgoyne left St. Johns on the 16th of June. 
Some idea ipay be formed of his buoyant anticipation of a 
triumphant progress through the country, by the manifold 
and lumbering appurtenances of a European camp with 
which his army was encumbered. In this respect ne had 
committed the same error in his campaign |hrough a wil- 
derness of lakes and forests, that had once embarrassed the 
unfortunate Braddock in his march across the mountains of 
Virginia. ^ 

&huyler was uncertain as to the*plai|s and force of the 
enemy. If information gathered from scouts and a captured 
spy might be relied on, Ticondefogao would soon be at- 
tacked ; but he trusted the garrison was sufficient to main- 
tain it. This information he transmitted to Washington 
from Fort Edward on the 16th, the very day that Burgoyne 
embarked at St. Johns. c 

On the following day Schuyler was at Ticonderoga. The 
wor^ were not in such a state of forwardness as be had 
anticipated, owing to the tardy arrival of troops and the 
want, a sufficient number of artificers, The works Jh 
question^ related chiefiy to Mount Independence, a high 
ciroulf r hifi^ on the east side of the lake, immediately oppo- 
site to the old ^rt, and considered the most defensible. A 
star fort with pickets crowned the summit of the hill, which 
was tablq lands half way down the side ,pf the hill was a 
battery, and at its foot wqro strongly intrenched, works, 
well ^mounted with canncm. Hero ^ Fronch General 4^ 
Fermois, who had charge of this fort, was posted. 
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As this part of Lake Champlain is narrow, a connection 
was kept up between the two forts by a floating bridge^ 
supported on twenty<^two sunken fliers in caissons, formed 
of very strong timter. Between the piers were separate 
floats, fifty feet long and twelve feet wide, strongly con- 
nected by iron chains and rivlts. On the north side of thc^ 
bridge was a boom, composed of large pieces of timber, 
secured by riveted bolts ; and beside this was a double iron 
objdm, with links an inch and a half sq^uare. The bridge, 
boom, and chain were four hundred yards in length. This 
immense work, the labour of mon-f^s, on which no expense 
had been spared, was intended, while it aflbrded a commu- 
nication between the two forts, Ko protect the upper pgrt of 
the lake, presenting, under cover of their guns, a barrier, 
which it was presumed no hostile ship would able to 
break through. 

Havii^ noted the state of affairs and the wants of the 
garrison, Schuyler hastened to Fort George, whence he 
sent on prov^ons for upwards of sixty days ; and from the 
banks of the Hudson additional carpenters and w'orking 
cattle. “ Business will now go on in better train, and I hope 
with much more spirit,” writes he to Congress ; “ and I trust 
we shall still be able to put everything in such order as 
to give the enem^ a good reception, and, 1 hope, a repulse, 
should they attempt a real attack, which 1 conjecture will 
not be soon, if at w ; although I expect they will approach 
with their fleet to keep us in alarm, and to draw our attention 
from other quarters where they may mean a real attack.” 

His idea was that, ^hile their fleet and a small body of 
troops might appear before Ticonderoga, and keep up con- 
tinual alonPs, ihe main army might march from St. Francois 
or St. Johns towards tho Connecticut Eiver, and make an 
attempt on the Eastern States. A %andeuv:QPi^«qf^ this 
kind,” observes ne, “ would be in General Burgoyne’s way, 
and, if successful, would be attended with mtm homour to 
him. * * . t * I am the more confi^ned in this con- 

jecture, as the enemy cannot be ignorant how very difli* 
cult, if not impossible, it will be for them to penetrate to 
Alb^inv, unless in losii^ Ticjpnderoga we should lo^o not 
only all our cannon, but^ost o£ the apny designed fpr tlim 
department” . . 
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In the mean time Burgojne, with his amphibioiui and 
semi-barbarous armament, was advancing up the laJce, On 
the 21st of June he enfcamped atrthe river Boquei, several 
miles north of Crown Point, where ho gave a war feast to 
his savage allies, and made them a speech in that pompous 
«Nand,>half poetical vein hi which it is the absurd practice to 
addiess our savages, and which is commonly reduced to 
flat prose by their interpreters. A.t the same time he was 
strenuous in enjoining humanity toward prisoners, dwell- 
ing on the diflference between ordinary wars carried on 
against a common enemy, and this against a country in re- 
bellion, where the hostile parties were of the same blood, 
and^Wal subjects of the crown might be confounded with 
the r^llidos. It was a speech intended to excite their 
ardour, bat restrain their cruelty — a difficult medium to 
attain with Indian warriors. 

The garrison at Ticonderoga, meanwhile, were anxiously 
on the look-out. Their fortress, built on a hill, commanded 
an extensive prospect over the bright and beautiM lake 
and its surrounding forests ; but there were long points and 
promontories at a distance to intercept the view. 

By the 24tb, scouts began to bring in word of the ap- 
proaching foe. • Barki canoes had been seen filled with 
white men and savages. Then three Vessels under sail, 
and one at anchor, above Split Eock, and behind it the 
radeau Thunderer, noted in the last yearis naval fight. 
Anon came word of encampments sufficient for a la^ 
body of troops, on both sides of Gilliland’s Creek, with 
bateaux plying about its waters,,, and painted warriors 
gliding a'l^ut in canoes ; while a nuniber of smokes rising 
out of the forest at a distance beyond gave signs of an 
Indian camp. 

Stt;5^ir wrote Word of all this to Schuller, and that it 
was supposed the enemy were waiting the arrival of more 
force : jae dfli not, however, think they intended to attack, 
but to harass, fqr the purpose of giving oqnfidence to the 
Indians. 

Schuylej' transmitted a copy of St. Clair’s letter to yiTash^ 
ington. ** If the enemy’s o|)ject w not to' attack Tioonde- 
roga,’^ writes he, “ I suspect meir Wvement is intended to 
cover an attempt on New Sampshiro or the Mohawk Biver, 
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or to out off the communication between Fort Fdwarcl and 
Fori 'George, or perhaps all three, the more to distract n» 
and: divide our force.” Jle urged Washington for reinforce 
mmits as soon as possible. At the same time he wrote to 
St. Clair to keep scouts on the east side of the lako near 
the road leading from St. Johns to^New Hampshire, and 
the west, on the road leading to *the north branch Sf the 
Hudson. This done, he liastened to Albany to forward re 
inforcementa and bring up the militia. 

While there, he received word from St. Clair that the 
enemy’s fleet and army were arrived at Crown Point, and 
had sent off detachments, pne up Otter Creek, to cut off 
the communication by Skenesborough ; and another on the 
west side of the lake to cut off Fort George.# It wfls evi 
dent a real attack on Ticonderoga was intentjgd. Claims 
for assistance came hurrying on from other quarters. A 
large force (St. Leger’s) was said to bo arrived at Oswego, 
and Sir John Johnson with his myrmidons on his way to 
attack Fort Schuyler, the garrison of which was weak and • 
poorly supplied with cannon. 

Schuyler bestirs himself with his usual zeal amid the 
thickening alarms. He writes urgent letters to the com- 
mittee of safety of New York, to (leneral*Putnam at Peek- 
skill, to the GcfVenior of Connecticut, to the President of 
Massachusetts, to the committee of Berkshire, and lastly to 
Washington, stafing the impending dangers and imploring 
reinforcements. He exhorts General Herkimer to keep 
the militia of Tryon County in readiness to protect the 
western frontier, an^ to check tho inroad of Sir John John- 
son ; and he assure St. Clair that he will move to his aid 
with the militia of New York as soon as he can collect them. 

Dangers accumulate at Ticonderoga according to advices 
from St. Clair j(28th). Seven of thar enemy’s vjggipls ar^ 
lying at Cro?m Point ; the rest of their fleciffs probably 
but a little lower down. Morning guns are kcarddistmctly 
at various places. Some troops have debarked anil en- 
camped at Chimney Point. There is n^ prospect, he says, 
of being able to defend Ticonderoga unless militia oome in, 
and he has thought ^f calling in those fro& Berkshire. 

** Should the enemy €nvesf und blockade us,” writes he, 
we are infallibly ruined ; v^e shall be obliged to abandon 

3 E 2 
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tMs side (of the lake), aad then they will soon forc0i)ie 
other fn>m ns ; nor do 1 see that a retreat will ih^y^&pe 
be practicable. Everything, however, shall be done 
is practicable to frustrate the enemy's designs,* but What 
cati be expected from troops ill armed, naked, and nn* 
^a^J^utred?” ^ ' 

Schuyler's aide-de-camp, Major Livingston,^ who had 
been detained at Ticonderoga by indisposition, writes to 
him (June 30th) in a different vein, and presents a young 
man’s view of affairs. 

The enemy, after giving us several alarms, made their 
appearance early this morning off Three Mile Point in 
eighteen gunboats, and abomt^nine landed a party of two or 
three hundred Indians and Canadians. These soon fell in 
with a scon/: from us ; but being superior in number, obliged 
them to retreat, though without any loss on our side, dme 
Indians then marched to the front of the French lines, 
drove in a picket guard, and came so near as to wound two 
men who were standing behind the works. They have 
stopped the communication between this and Lake George. 

“We have a fair view of their boats, but cannot see tmit 


they have brought many regulars with them ; at least the 
number of red coats in them is very small. The wind 
having been contrary for several days, has*^ prevented their 
fleet from coming up. The first fair breeze 1 shall e:^ect 
to see them. Many bets are depending that we shall be 
attacked in the course of this weelc. Our troops are deter- 
mined, and in great spirits. They wish to be permitted to 
drive the savages from Three Mile Point; but General St 
Glair chooses to act on the sure sidd, and risk nothing. 
The few alarms we have had have been of great service m 
making the men alert and vigHant ; hut 1 am afraid the 
enemyii«S^ repeat them so frequently as-tp throw them 
into ^drxormer indolence ^ and inattention. General St. 
Glair, haj^takdti the precaution to move most of the stoies 
to the mount [Independence]. This moment two ships knd 
as many sloops have hove in sight. The spirits of ibe men 
seem to inoipase in proportion to the number pf the en^y. 

“ 1 oantibt but esteem myself, forttmate that indis^sition 

* Henry Btucdholat Liringstan: ki after mn judge of the Sapremt 
Court of the United Gtatei. . 
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prevented my retunung ■with you, as it has given me an 
opportnnity of being present at a battle, in ■whioh I pro- 
mise myself the pleasure of* seeing our army flushed with 
victory. ^ 

The enemy came advancmg up the lake on the 30th,, 
their main body imder Burgoyne on the west side* the 
German reserve under Baron Eiedesel on the east; com- 
munication being maintained by frigates and gunboats, 
which, in a manner, kept pace between them. It was a 
magniflccnt array of warlike means; and the sound of 
drum and tnimpet along th^ shores, and now and then the 
thundering of a cannon amoi^ the ships, were singularly 
in contrast with the usual silence of a region little better 
than a wilderness. ^ 

On the 1st of July Burgoyne encamped fbtnr miles north 
of Ticonderoga, and began to intrench, and to throw a 
boom across the lake. His advanced guard under General 
BVaser took post at Three Mile Point, and the ships anchored 
just out of gunshot of the fort. 

Here he issued a proclamation still more magniloquent 
than his speech to the Indians, denotmcing woe to all who 
should persist in rebellion, and laying particular stress 
upon his meausf-with the aid of Ihe Indians, to overtake 
the hardiest enemies of Great Britain and America wherever 
th^ might lurk. * 

wneral St. Glair was a*gallant Scotchman, who had seen 
service in the old French war as well as in tlds, and beheld 
the force arrayed against him without dismay. It is true 
his garrison was nof so numerous as it had been repre- 
sented to Washington, not exceeding three thousand five 
hundred men, of whom nine hundred wore militia. They 
were badly equipped, also, and few hi^d bayonets |vet, as^ 
H%|or Living&lon reported, they were in good^feSErt. St. 
Olenr confided, however, in the strength of his position and 
the works which had been ^construc^d in connelton with 
itt and trusted he should be able to reiiist any attempt to 
take it by storm. 

Schuyler at this time was at Albany, sending up rein- 
forcements of Oontin^tal tfb^s and militia, and awaiting 

' Letter of Mc^or liviags^ to Gexfi. Sdiuyler, MS. 
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the arrival of faither reinforcements, for which sloops had 
been sent down to Peekskill. ^ 

He was endeavouring also to provide for the secnriiy of 
the department in other quarters. The savages had been 
Bcal][nng in the noighbourhocd of Fort Schuyler ; a set of 
renegade Indians were' hoi'assing the settlements on the 
Susquehanna ; and the tlireatenings of Brant, the famous 
Indian chief, and the prospect of a British inroad by the 
way of Oswego, had spread terror through Tryon County, 
the inhabitants of which called upon him for support. 

“The enemy are harassing ^us in every quarter of this 
department,” writes he. “ J am, however, happily, thank 
God, in fulla health and spirits to enable me to extend my 
attention ip those various quarters, and hope we shall aU 
do well.”‘ ‘ 

The enemy’s manoeuvre of intrenching themselves and 
throwing a boom across the lake, of which St. Clair in- 
formed him, made him doubt of their being in great force, 
or intending a serious attack. “ I shall have great hopes,*' 
writes he to St. Clair, if General Burgoyne continues in 
the vicinity of jout post until we get up, and dares risk an 
engagement, we shall give a good account of him.”* 

To General Herkimer, who commanded the militia in 
Tryon County, he writes in the same encouraging strain- 
“ From intelligence which I have just ribw received from 
Ticonderoga, I am not very apprehensive that any gi^eat 
effort will be made against the Mohawk Biver. 1 shall, 
howeve^ keep a watchful eye to the preservation of llie 
western quarter, and have therefore®" directed Colonel Van 
Schaick to remain in Tryon County with the [Continental] 
troops under his command. 

“ Kwe act witK vigour and spirit we have nothing to 
fear; but^jc once despondency takes place,' the worst conse- 
quences are to be apprehended. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on you to labour to keep up tiip spirits of the people.” 

In the meanti&e he awaited the arrival of the troops 
from Peeki^ill with impatience. On the 5th they had not 
appeared. ®«*The moment they do,” writes he, “I shAll 
ihove wifli them. If they do ^ot amve by to-moirow, I go 
1 Letter to the Hpn. Oeai^ Clymer. 

* Lett^Book. 
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m&out them, and will do the best I can with the militia.” 
He actually did set out at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 7 th 4 

Such was the state of jtffairs in t^e north, of which Wash- 
ington from time to time had been informed. An attack on 
Ticonderoga appeared to be impending ; but as the garrison 
was in good heart, the commander resolute, and troops 
were on the way to reinforce him, •a spirited, and pel^ps 
successful resisimee was anticipated by Washington. His 
surprise may therefore be imagined, on receiving a letter 
from Schuyler dated July 7th, conveying the astounding 
intelligence that Ticonderoga was evacuated I 

Schuyler had just receive^ the news at Stillwater on the 
Hudson when on his way reinforcements for the 
fortress. The first account was so vague that^Washington 
hoped it might prove incorrect. It was confirmed by an- 
other letter from Schuyler, dated on the^^Jlh at Fort 
Edward. A part of the garrison had been pursued by a 
detachment of the enemy as far as Fort Anne in tliat neigh- 
bourhood, where the latter had been repulsed; as to St,^ 
Clair himself and the main part of his forces, they had 
thrown themselves into the forest, and nothing was known 
what had become of them ! 

“ I am here,” writes Schuyler, “ at the head of a handful 
of men, not ab^e fifteen hundred, with a little ammuni- 
tion, not above five rounds to a man, having neither badls, 
nor lead to make* any. The country is in the deepest con- 
sternation; no carriages Ho remove the stores from Fort 
Gteoige, which 1 expect every moment to hear is attacked ; 
and what adds to my distress is, that a report prevails that 
I had given orders wr the evacuation of Ticonderoga.” 

Washington was totally at a loss to account for St. Clair’s 
movement. To abandon a fortress which he had recently 
pronounced so .defensible ; and to a]^ndon it apparently^ 
without firing* a gun ! and then the strange unotfttSCmty as to 
his subsequent fortunes, and the whereabout^of himself and 
the main body of his troops I “ The affair,” wrftes Wash- 
ington, is so mysterious tlmt it baffles ^ven conjecture.” 

Hid first attention was to supply the wants of General 
Schuyler. An expreiM was sent to Springfield for musket 
cartridges, gunpowd^, ledH arid cartridge papers. Ten 
pieces of artillery with harness and proper officers were to 
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be forwarded from Peekskill, as well as intrettobing todls. 

Of tents be bad none to furnish, neither could heayy 
cannon be spared from the defencorof the Highlands. 

Six hundim reoruits, on their march from Massaohnsetts 
to FeekskilU were ordered to repair to the reinforcement d 
Schuyler; tins was all the force ^t Washington could 
vehthre at tbis moment to send to his aid ; but this addition 
to Ids troops, supposing those tmder St Glair should have 
come in, and any number of militia have turned out, would 
prplmbly form an army equal, if not superior, to that said 
to imder Burg 03 aie. Beside, it was .Washington's idea 
that the latter would suspend his operations until General 
Howe should make a movement in concert. Supposing 
that movement would be an immedate attempt ageo^ the 
Highlands,^^he ordered Sullivan with his division to Peeks- 
kill to reimbxco General Putnam. At the same time he 
advanced with his main army to Pompton, and thence to 
the Clove, a rugged defile through. the Highlands on the 
west side of the Hudson. Here he encamped within 
eighteen miles of the river, to watoh, and be at baud to 
oppose ihe designs of Sir William Howe, whatever might 
be their direction. 

On the morning of the 14th came another letter firom* 
Schuyler, dated Fort Edward, July lOthJ^ He had that 
morning repeived the first tidings of St. Clair and Ms 
missing troops, and of their being fifty miles east of him. 

Washington hailed the intelligence with that hopeful 
spirit which improved every ray of light in the darkest 
moments. •* I am happy to hear,*' writes he, “ that Gen- 
eral St. Clair and his army are not in the hands of the 
enemy. I really feared they had become prisoners. The 
evacuation of Ticonderoga and Mount Independence is an 
^vent ofohagrin and^surprise not apprehended, nor within 
the co^y*s* of my reasoning. * * * Tbig stroke is 
severe indeed, and has distressed us much- But, notwith- 
standing things at present have a dark and gloomy aspect, 
1 hope a spirited opposition will check the progi^ of 
General Buxgoyne’s army, and that the confidence derived 
from his imeefess, will hurry Mm into^easures that will in 
their consequences he favourable tcrus. We ikm 
Our situatm before nos hem w^prmising and ftoi 
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changed for the bettor, so I trust it mU ogam. If new difficulties 
arise, m must ofdg put forth new exertions, and preportion our 
efforts to the exigency of the times** • 

His spirit of caadour and moderation is evinced in an- 
other letter. ** I will not condemn or even pass censure 
upon any officer unheard ; bul 1 think it a duty which 
General St. Glair owes to his own character, to insist upon 
an opportunity of giving his reasons for his sudden evacua- 
tion of a post, which, but a few days before, he, by his own 
letters, thought tenable, at least for a while. People at a 
distance are apt to form wrong conjectures, and if General 
St. Glair has good reasons for.the step he has taken, 1 think 
the sooner ho justihos himself ithe better. 1 have men- 
tioned these matters, because he may not know that his 
conduct is looked upon as very unaccountable WjJl ranks 
of people in this part of the country, ^ If he'lsreprehen- 
sible, the public have an undoubted right to call for that 
justice which is duo from an officer, who betrays or gives 
up his post in an unwarrantable manner.”* 

Having stated the various measures adopted by Wash* 
ington for the aid of the Northern army at this critical 
juncture, we will leave him at his encampment in the 
Glove, anxiously watching the movei^ents of the fleet and 
the lower army, wBile we turn to the north, to explain the 
mysterious relroat of General St. Glair. 


GHAPTEB XGVm. 

PtortioulaTB of the Evacuation — ^Indian Scouts in the vicinity of the 
Fort— Outpoate abandon^ by St. Clair — Burgoyne secures Mount 
Hope— Invests the Fortress-^izes and occupies Sugar Hill— The 
Forts overlooked and in imminent peril— Determination to evacuate 
— ^Plan of Retreat— Fart of the garrison depart for Skenesborough in 
the Flotilla — ^St. Clair crosses T^ith the rest to Fort Independence— 
A conflagration revlals his retreat-- The BritSsh Camp^rouSlh— 
Fraser pursues St. Clair— Burgoyne with his Squadron makes after 
the flotula— Part of thotfumtives overtaken— Flight of fhe remainder 
to Fort Anne— Skirmish of Colonel Long— Retreat to Fort Edward — 
St. Clair at Castleton— Attack of his Bear-guar#— Fall of Colonel 
Francis— Desertion of Colonel Hale— St. Qlrir reaches Fort Edward 
—Consternation of the Country— Exultation of the British* 

In the accounts given « thw preceding chapter oL the 
> Letter to Schuyler, July, 1777. 
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approacli of Burgoyne to Ticonderoga, it was stated that he 

had encam|)ed four miles north of the fortress, and in- 
trenched mmself. On the 2nd of July, Indian, scouts 
made their appearance in the yicinity of a block-'house and 
some outworks about the strait or channel leading to 'Lake 
Gleorge. As General St. Olair did not think the garrison 
sufficient to defend aB the outposts, these works with some 
adjacent saw-mills were set on fire and abandoned. The 
extreme left of Ticonderoga was weak, and might easily be 
turned : a post had therefore been established in the pre- 
ceding year, nearly half a mile in advance of the old French 
lines, on an eminence to the north of them. General St. 
Clair, through singular romissness, had neglected to secure 
it, Burgoyne soon discovered this neglect, and hastened 
to detach Generals Phillips and Fraser, with a body of 
infantry ^d' light artilleiy, to take possession of this post. 
They did so without opposition. Heavy guns were 
mounted upon it; Fraser’s whole corps was stationed 
there; the post commanded the communication 1^ land 
and water with Lake George, so as to cut off all supplies 
from that quarter. In fact, such were the advantages ex- 
pected from this post, thus neglected by St. Clair, Ikat the 
British gave it the significant name of Mount Hope. 

The enemy now proceeded gradually’ to invest Ticonde- 
roga. A line of troops was drawn foom the western part 
of Mount Hope round to Three Mile Point, where General 
Fraser was posted with the advance guard, while General 
Eiedesel encamped with the German reserve in a parallel 
line, on the opposite side of Lake Champlain, at the foot of 
Mount Independence. For two akys the enemy occupied 
themselves in making their advances and securing these 
positions, regardless of a cannonade kept up by the Ameri- 
canjiatteries. ^ n ^ 

• C St Oikir began to apprehend that a regular siege was 
e^ten^ed, which would be more diffiault to withstand than 
direct ai^Bault ; he kept up a resolute aspect, howe^r, 
^ and went about* ainpng his troops, encouraging them f^mh 
the hope of a sucoesitful resistance, but enjoining incessant 
vigilance* and punotu^ attendance at the alaim-posts at 
morning and even^ rdl-oall. ^ 

With all the pains and expense lavished by the Ameri- 
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cans to* render th^se works impregnable, they had strangely 
neglected the master key by which they were all com- 
manded. TThis was Sng^ Hill, a rAgged height, the ter- 
mination of a mountain ridge which separates Lake 
Champlain from Lake George. It stood to the south of 
Ticonderoga, beyond the narro’sfr channel which connected 
the two lakes, and rose precipitously from the waters of 
Champlain to the height of six hundred feet. It had been 

g pronounced by the Americans too distant to be dangerous. 

L Trumbull, some time an aide-de-camp to Wash- 
and subsequently an adjutant, had proved the con- 
1 the preceding year, by throwing a shot from a six- 
>r in the fort nearly to llie summit. It was then 
need inaccessible to an enemy. This Tnfhibull had 
likewise proved to be an error, by clambering, wjjji Arnold 
and Wayne to the top, whence they perceived lEit a prac- 
ticable road for artillery might easily and readily be made. 
Trumbull had insisted that this was the true point for the 
fort, commanding the neighbouring heights, the narrow 
parts of both lakes, and tho communication between. A 
small, but strong fort here, with twenty-five heavy guns 
and five hundred men, would be m efficient one hundred 
guns and ten thousand men on the^ extensive works of Ti- 
conderoga.‘ His suggestions wera disESg^ded. Their 
wisdom was now ta be proved. . 

The British General Philips, on taking his position, had 
regarded the hill with a practised eye. He caui^d it to be 
reconnoitred by a skilful engineer. The report fliat 
it overlooked and had^the entire command of Fort^^icon- 
deroga and Fort Independence; being about fofc^en 
hun&ed yards from tho former, and fifteen hundred 
the latter, that the ground could be levelled for canimi!^ 
and a road cut«up the defiles of the mountain i^ou'Mmd-*^ 
twenty hours. 

Measures were instantly taken to plant a bsfttery^n that 
height. While the American garrisons yere entirely en- 
gaged in a different direction, cannonading Mount Hope 
and the Brifish lines without material effect, aqd without 
provoking a reply; the|Briti|b troops were busy through- 


» Trui)(ibiiIP6 Autobiography, p. 82, 
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Otit the dfty and night cutting a road through rocks and 
trees and up rugged defiles. Guns, ammunition, and 
stores, aU were caitied up tlfe lull in the night; the 
cannon were hauled up from tree to tree, and before 
morning the ground was ^veiled for the battery on which 
they were to be mounted. To this work, thus achieved by 
a coup do main, they gave the name of Fort Qefiance, 

On the fifth of July, to their astonishment|pind consterna- 
tion, the garrison l^held a legion of redcoats on tlie 
summit of this hill, constructing works which must soon 
lay the fortress at their mercy. 

In this sudden and appdling emergency, General St» 
Clair called a council or war. What was to be done? 
The batteries from this now fort would probably b4» 
opened next day : by that time Ticonderoga u^ght 
be completely invested, and the whole garrison exposed 
to capture, ^ey had not force sufficient for one har!|^ the 
works, and General ISchuyler, supposed co bo at Albany, 
could afford them no relief. The Janger was imminent ; 
delay might prove fatal. It unanimously determined 
to evacuate both Ticonderoga and Mount Independence 
that very nigtt, and refroat to Skenesborough (now White- 
hall), at the upper pait of the lake, abeyrt thirty miles dis- 
tant, where there a stockaded fort. The main body of 
the army, led by General St. Clair, wese to cross to Mount 
IndopendeAce and push for Skenesborough by land, taking 
a oircuitois route through the woods on &e east side of ihe 
lake, bj the way of Castieton. 

The "cannon, stores, and provisiqps, together with the 
wounded and the women, were to be embarked on board of 
tw,^ hundred bateaux, and conducted to the upper ex- 
tremity of the lake, by Colonel Long, with six hundred 
meiH tv^ hundred of whom in five anxled galleys were to 
form a rear-guard. 

It we%s n^ three o’clock in the afternoon ; yet all the 
preparations w^ to be made for the coming night, ahd 
that with as little bustle and movement as possible ; for 
they were, overlooked by Fort Defiance, and their intentions 
might be suspected. Evur}ihi!ltg therefore was done 
qtdetty but alertly ; in the<meantimo, to amuse the enemy, 
a cannonade was kept up*eveiy Half-hour toward the new 
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t^ttexy on {he hill* Ae soon as the evening olosed, and 
fliair movements eouLd not he discovered, they began in all 
haste to load theit boats. Such of the oannon as could not 
be taken were Ordered to be spiked. It would not do to 
knock off their tronnions lest the noise should awaken sus- 
picions. the hurry several were left uninjured. The 
tights in the garrison being previously extinguished, tHe 
tents wete struck and put on board of the boats, and the 
wom^ and the sick embarked. Everything was conducted 
witih such silence and address, that, although it was a 
moonlight nigh^ the ffotilla departed undiscovered ; and 
was soon under Ike shadows of .mountains and overhanging 
forests. t 

The retr^t by land was not conducted with equal dis* 
cretion and mystery. General St. Clair had crosged over 
the bridge to the Vermont side of the lake by o’clock 
in the morning, and set forward with his advance through 
the woods toward Hubbardton ; but, before the rear-guard 
under Colonel Francis got in motion, the house at Fort 
IndependencjL which had been occupied by the French 
General de Fermois, was set on fire — ^by his orders, it is 
said, though we are loth to charge him with such indis- 
cretion; such gross and wanton .violation of the plan of 
retreat. The consflquenoes were disastrous. The British 
sentries at Mount Hope were astonished by a confiagration 
suddenly lighting up Mount Independence and revealing 
the American troops in full retreat; for the rear-guard, 
disconcerted by this sudden exposure, pressed forward for 
the woods in ihe utmost^aste and confusion. 

The drums beat to firms in the British camp. Alarm 
guns were fired from Mount Hope : General Fraser dashed 
into Ticonderoga with his pickets, giving orders for his 
brigade to arm in ^ baste and follow. ^ By daybreak J;ie 
had hoisted the British flag over the deserted fortress ; 
before sunrise be had passed the bridge, and was in. full 
pursuit of the American rear-guard. 

Burgovne was roused from his momiifg slumbers on 
board bi the frigate “Eoyal Qeoige,” by the alarm guns 
fh>m Fort Hope, and a ^ssage from General Fhiser, an- 
nouncing the double retteat ofT];ie Americans by* land* and 
water. From frie quarterrdeck of the frigate he soon had 
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coxSBimiition of fbe news. The British colours were flying 
on J'ort Tioonderoge, and Fraser’s troops were jittering on 
the opposite shore. ^ ^ 

Buigojne’s measures were prompt. General Biedesel 
was ordered to follow and support Fraser with a part of the 
German troops ; garrisoni^, were thrown into Ticonderoga 
end Mount Indepeudonco ; the main part of the army was 
embarked on board of the frigates and gun-boats ; the float- 
ing bridge with its boom and chain, which had cost months 
to construct, was broken through by nin^ o’clock ; when 
Burgoyne set out with his squadron in pursuit of the 
flotiEa. 

We left the latter m^ihg its retreat on the preceding 
evening Jtoward Skenesborough. The lake . above Ticon- 
deroga becomes so narrow that, in those times, it was fre- 
quently^e^led South Eiver, Its beautiful waters wound 
among mountains covered with primeval forests. The 
bateaux, deeply laden, made their way slowly in a lead- 
ened line ; sometimes under the shadows of the mountains, 
sometimes in the gleam of moonlight. The rear-guard of 
armed galleys followed at wary distance, ifo immediate 
pursuit, however, was apprehended. The floating bridge 
was considered an effectual impediment to the enemy’s 
fleet. Gaiety, therefore, prevailed among the fugitives. 
Hiey exulted in the secrecy and dexterity with which they 
had managed their retreat, and amused themselves wilh 
the idea of what would be ihe. astonishment of the enemy 
at daybreak. The officers regaled merrily on the stores 
saved from Ticonderoga, and knocking off the necks of 
bottles of wine, drank a pleassmt treve^le to General Bur- 
goyne. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of the succeeding 
day the heavily-laden bateaux arrived at Skenesborough. 
!lw disj^barkatlbn had scarcely contosenoed when the 
thundering of artillery was heard from below. Cpuld the 
enemy^be at hand ? It was even so. The British gunboats 
having pulled 4}n in advance of the frigates, had overtaken 
and were firing upon the galleys. The latter defended 
themselves for a while ; but at length two struck and three 
werq blown up. The fugitives %om them brought word 
that the Briti^ ships ncft being able to come up, troops 
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aiid Indians were landing from them and scrambling up the 
hills, intending to get in the rear of the fort, and cut off all 
retreat. ^ • • 

All now was consternation and confusion. The bateaux, 
the storehouses, the fort, the mill were aU set on fire, and a 
geneial flight took place towand Fort Aime, about twelve 
miles distot. Some made their wfy in boats up Wo^d 
Creek, a winding stream. The main body, under Colonel 
Long, retreated hy a narrow defile out through the woods, 
harassed all night by alarms that the Indkns were close in 
pursuit. Both parties reached Fort Anne oy daybreak. It 
was a small picketed fort, near the junction of Wood Creek 
and East Creek, about sixteen {miles from Fort Edward. 
Gleneral Schuyler arrived at the latter place on tjie follow- 
ing day. The number of troops with him was inconsider- 
able ; but, hearing of Colonel Long’s situatiOe^^e imme- 
diately sent him a small reinforcement, with provisions and 
ammunition, and urged him to maintain his post resolutely. 

On the same day Colonel Long’s scouts brought in word 
that there were British red-coats approaching. They were, 
in fact, a regiment under Lieutenant^^olonel Hill, detached 
from Skenesborough by Burgoyne in pursuit of the fugitives. 
Long sallied forth to meet them, posting hinll^elf at a rocky 
defile, where theref was a narrow pathway along the border 
of Wood Creek. As the enemy advanced he opened a 
heavy fire upon tHem in front, while a part of his troops, 
crossing and reorossing the creek, and availing themselves 
of their knowledge of the ground, kept up a slating attack 
from the woods in flank and rear. Apprehensive of being 
surrounded, the Britisfi took post upon a high hill to their 
right, where they were warmly besieged for nearly two 
hours, and, according to their own account, would certainly 
have been forced, ^d not some of their Ij^dian allies ar^.ed« 
and set up the nSuch-dreaded war-whoop. It wa»^s\^ed 
with three cheers by the British upon the# hill. This 
changed the fortune of the day. The Americans hall nearly 
62q)ended their ammunition, and had net enough left to 
cope with this new enemy. They retreated,, therefore, to 
Fort Anne, carrying with them a number of • prisoners, 
among whom were a captain hnd surgeon. Supposing the 
troops under Colonel Hill an advance guard of Burgoyne’s 
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army, they set fire to the fort and pushed on to Fort Edtrard, 
Where "they gave the alann that the main force of Ihe enemy 
was close after them/ and that uo one knew what had be- 
come of General St. Clair and the troops whd had retreated 
with him. We shall now clear np the mystery of his 
movements. ' 

%[is retreat through the woods from Mount Independence 
continued the first day until night, when he arrived at 
C^tleton, thirty miles from Ticondoroga. His rear-^ard 
halted about si 3 | miles short, at Hubbarton, to aWan the 
arrival of stragglers. It was composed of three regiments, 
under Colonels Seth Warner, Francis, and Hale ; in all 
al^ut thirteen hundred men. 

Early the next morning, a sultiy morning H July, while 
they wera^ta^g their breakfast, they were startled by 
report oFiSle-anus. Their sentries ^ad discharged tneir 
mu^ets, and came running in with word that the enemy 
were at hand. 

It was General Fraser, with his advance of eight hundred 
and fifty men, who had pressed forward in the latter part 
of the night, and* now attacked the Americans with great 
spirit, notwithstanding their superiority in numbers; in 
fact, he expected to ^be promplly reinforced by Biedesel 
and his Germans. The Americans gave the British a warm 
reception; but at the very commencement of the action 
were deserted by Colonel Hale and his militia rerimeut, 
who fled toward Castleton, leaving Warner and Francis 
with but seven hundred men to bear the brunt of the battle. 
These posted themselves behind 1<^ and trees in baok- 
wood” style, whence they kept up a d(5struotive file, and were 
evidentiy gaining the advant^e, when General Biedesel^ 
came pressing into the action with his German troops; drums 
be^ing and coloucs flying. There was jiow an impetuous 
ohaige \vltih the bayonet. Colonel Francis was among the 
first w]^o fell, gallantly fighting at the head of - his men. 
The Americans, thinking the whole Gennan force upon 
them, gave way tod fled, leaving the ground covered with 
their dead and weund^. Many o^ers who had. Ibeen 
woundedj^rished in the woodsy where they had taken 
refuge. Their whole loss, ^ in killed, wounded, and taken, 
was upwards of three hundred; th^ of the enemy one 
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hundred and eighty^tbree. Several officers wore lost on 
both sides. Among those wounded of the British was 
Major Auckland of the Gl^enadiers, erf whoso further fortunes 
in the war we shall haTe to speak hereafter. 

The noise of the firing when tho action commenced had 
reached General St. Clair at*Castlptou. IIo iinmeditjjbely 
sent orders to two militia regiments which were in his rear, 
and within two miles of tho battle-ground, to hasten to the 
assistance of his rear-guard. They refused to obey, and 
hurried forward to Castleton. At this juncture St. Clair 
received information of Burgoyne’s arrival at Skenesborough, 
and the destruction of the American works there : fearing 
to be intercepted at Fort Ande, ho immediately changed 
his route, struck into the woods on his loft, atid directed 
his march to Butland, leaving word for W^me^ to follow 
Mm. The latter overtook him two days aftSrwards, with 
his shattered force reduced to ninety men. As to Colonel 
Hale, who had so Mthlessly deserted him at the beginnings 
of the action, he and his men surrendered tho same day to 
an equal number of British soldiers, without making any 
fight. It has been alleged in excuse for his apparent 
cowardice, that he and a large portion of his men were in 
feeble health, and unfit for action^ for his own part, he 
died while yet a* prisoner, and never had tho opportunity 
which he sought, to vindicate himself before a court-martial. 

On the 12th Sf. Clair reached Fort Edward, his troops 
haggard and exhausted by their long retreat through the 
woods. Such is the story of the catastrophe at Fort Ticon- 
deroga, which caused^ so much surprise and concern to 
Washington, and of the seven days’ mysterious disappear- 
ance of Bt. Clair, which kept every one in the most painful 
suspense. 

The loss of artillery, ammunition, provisions, and start's,"* 
in consequence *of the evacuation of those northern posts, 
was prodigious ; but the worst effect was the Consternation 
spread throughout the country. A panic prevailed at 
Albany, the people running about as if dfttracted, sending 
off their goods and furniture.^ The great barriers of the 
North, it was said, weiy broken through, and there was 
nothing to check the triumphanij; career of the enemy.* 

* MS. Letter of Bichard Yarick to Schuyler. 

3 F 
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The invading army, both officers and men., according to 
a British writer of the time, “ were highly elated with 
their fortune, and deemed t^t and their prowess to be 
irresistible. They regarded their enemy with the greatest 
contempt, and considered their own toils to be nearly at an 
endj and Albany already in feeir hands.” 

In England, too, aocoiding to the same author, the joy 
and exultation were extreme ; not only at court, but with all 
those who hoped or wished the unqu^ified subjugation and 
unconditional submission of the colonies. “ The loss in 
reputation was greater to the Americans,” adds he, “ and 
capable of more fatal consequences, than that of ground, of 
posts, of artilleiy, or of mfen. All the contemptuous and 
most degrading charges which had been made by their 
enemies, <;jf their wanting the resolution and abilities of 
men, evon^T defence of what was dear to them, were now 
repeated and believed.” a * « It was not difficult 

to diffuse an opinion that the war, in effect, was over, and 
that any further resistance would render the terms of their 
submission worse. Such,” he concludes, “ were some of 
the immediate effects of the loss of those grand keys of 
North America, Ticonderoga and the lakes.”' 


CHAPTER XCIX. ^ 

Capture of General Prescott— Proffered in exchange for Lee— Bein> 
forcements to Schuyler — Arnold sent to the North — Eastern Militia 
to repair to Saratoga — Further Heinforcements — General Lincoln 
and Arnold recommended for paiiacul^ services — Washington’s 
measures and suggestions for the Northern Campaign— British Fleet 
puts to sea— Coigectures as to its destination — A feigned letter — 
Appearance and disappearance of the Fleet — Orders and counter 
orders of Washin^n— Encamps at Germantown — Anxiety for the 
* .Hfi'^rity of the HigWVmds— George Clinton on, guard — Call on Con- 
necticut. 

A spiRREt) exploit to the eastward was performed during 
the prevalence o;^ adverse news from the North. General 
Prescott had command of the British forces in i^ode 
Island. Ilis harsh treatment of Colonel Ethan Alien* and 
his liajighty and arrogant conduct V>n various occasiins, had 

‘ Hist. Civil War in America. voL i. p. 283. 
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rendered him peculiarly odions to the Americans. Lien- 
tenant-colonel Barton, who was stationed with a force of 
Ehode bland militia bn} the mainland, received word that 
Prescott was quartered at a country-house near the western 
shore of the island, about four miles from Newport, totally 
unconscious of danger, though in a veiy exposed situation. 
He determined, if possible, to surprise and capture liim. 
Forty resolute men joined him in the enterprise. Embark- 
ing at night in two boats at Warwick Neck, they pulled 
quietly across the bay with muffled oars, undiscovered by 
the ships of war and guard-boats ; landed in silence ; eluded 
the vigilance of the guard stationed near the house ; cap- 
tured the sentry at the door, apd surprised the General in 
his ,bed. His aide-de-camp leaped from the window, but 
was likewise taken. Colonel Barton returned with equal 
silence and address, and arrived safe at WaVrw6k with his 
prisoners. A sword was voted to him by Congress, and he 
received a colonel’s commission in the regular army. 

Washington hailed the capture of Prescott as a peculiarly 
fortunate circumstance, furnishing him with an equivalent 
for General Lee. Ho accordingly wrote to Sir William 
Howe, proposing the exchange. “ This proposition,” writes 
he, “ being agreeable to the letter and spirit of the agree- 
ment subsisting between us, will, I hope, have your appro- 
bation. I am the more induced to expect it, as it will not 
only remove one^ound of contro versy between us, but in 
its consequences effect the exohangt^.s of Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell and the Hessian officers, for a like number of 
ours of equal rank in your possession.” 

No immediate re^y received to this letter, Sir 
William Howe being at sea; in the meantime Prescott 
remained in durance. “ I would h^ve him genteelly ac- 
commodated, but strongly guarded, ”^-^rites Washi^jjaiUB*? 
“I would not •admit him to parole, as General Howe has 
not thought proper to grant General Le^ that indul- 
gence.”^ ' 

Washington continued his anxious exertions to counter- 
act the operations of the enemy ; forwarding aiftillery and 
ammunition to Sohuyl^, with all the camp framiture that 
t Letter to Oovemor Tifambull.* jCorrespondence of tne RelVolution^ 
voLi. Sparks. 3 Tj 2 
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could bo spared from his own encampment and from Peeks- 
Idll. A part of Nixon’s brigade was all the reinforcement 
he could afford in his present situfritlon. “ To wo^en this 
army more than is prudent,” writes he, “ would perhaps 
bring destniction upon it, and I look upon the keeping it 
upon a respectable footing aiithe only means of preventing 
a jhnction of Howe’s* and Burgoyne’s armies, whic^, if 
effected, may have the most fatal consequences.’* 

Schuyler had earnestly desired the assistance of an active 
officer well acquainted with the country. Washington 
sent him Arnold, “ I need not,” writes ho, “ enlarge upon 
his well-known activity, conduct, and bravery. The proofs 
he has given of all these haye gained him the confidence of 
the public fjand of the army, the Eastern troops in jpar- 
ticular.” 

The que^Fdk,n of rank, about which Arnold was so tena- 
cious, was yet unsettled, and though, had his promotion 
been regular, he would have been superior in command to 
General St. Clair, he assured Washington that, on the, 
present occasion, his claim should create no dispute. 

Schuyler, in the mean time, aided by Kosciuszko the 
Pole, who was engineer in his department, had selected 
two positions bn Moses Oreek, four miles below Fort 
Edward ; where the troor<^ winch had retreated from Ti- 
conderoga, and part of' the militia, were throwing up 
works. '• ® 

To impede the advance of the enemy, he had caused 
trees to be felled irAo Wood Creek, so as to render it 
unnavigable, and th j roads between Fort Edward and Fort 
Anne to be brokeri up ; the cattle & that direction to be 
brought away, and the forage destroyed. He had drawn 
off the garripon from Fort George, who left the buildings 
ir-,^auios. '* Strei^hened by that garrison, who are in 
gom Tiealt^(. writes he, “ and if the milifiA, who are here, 
or an cumber, can be prevailed on to stay, aiid%ie 

enemy a few da/s more, which I think wjll 

be obliged t;o do, shall not be apprehensive that flifey will 
be able to torce the posts I am about to occupy.” , 

Washinj^n cheered on his faitl^ul coadjutor. HiiS reply 
to Schuyleii, (July 22nd) wa^ fulr of that confident hope, 
founded on .^^^cious forecast, with which he was prone to 
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animate his generals in times of doubt and difficulty. 

“ Though our affiiirs'foi^some days, past have worn a dark 
and glo8my aspect, I yet look forward to a fortunate and 
happy change. I trust General Burgoyne’s army will 
meet sooner or later an effieotual check, and, as 1 sug- 
gested before, that the success he has had will precipffcate 
his ruin. Prom youi; accounts, ho appears to be pursuing 
that line of conduct, which, of all others, is most favourable 
to us; 1 mean acting in detachment. This conduct wdll 
certaiiily give room for enteiprme on our part, and expose 
his parties to great hazard. Cpuld we be so happy as to 
cut one of th^ oflF, supposing^ it should not exceed four, 
five, or six hundred men, it would inspirit the people, and 
do away much of their present anxiety. In such an event 
they would lose sight of past misfortunes, andl| urged at the 
game time by a regard to their own security, they would fly 
to arms and afford every aid in their power.” 

While he thus suggested bold enterprises, ho cautioneJ^ 
Schuyler not to repose too much confidence in the works 
he was projecting, so as to collect in them a lai^e quantity 
of stores. “ I begin to consider lines as a kind of trap,” 
writes he ; ** and not to answer the valuable purposes ex- 
pected from them, unless they are In passes which cannot 
W avoided by the enemy.” 

In circulars addressed to the brigadier-generals of militia 
in the western parts of Massachusetts and Connecticut, he 
warned them that the evacuation of Ticonderoga had 
opened a door by which the enemy, unless vigorously 
opposed, might peneti;^ the northern part of the State of 
New York, and the western parts of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, and, formtng a junction;ysrith General H^we. 
cut off the communication betwei^ the Eastern 
Northern Statesf* “ It cannot be supposed,” add# he, “ ttiat 
thamnall number of Continental troops asseiibled at Fort 
Edward is alone sufficient to check the progreS of the 
enemy. To the miMtia, therefore, nyist wo look for 
support in this time of trial ; and I trust that you will im- 
mediatejy upon receipt ff this, if you have ifot done it 
already, march with at least cftie-third of the militia ^ndor 
your command, and rendezvous at Saratoga, unless directed 
to some other place by General Sdhuyler or Geneml Arnold,’* 
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Washington new ordered that all the vessels and river 
craft, not required at Albany, shoitld be sent do^ui to New 
Windsor and Fishkill, and kept in readiness ; for He knew 
not how soon the movements of General Howe might render 
it suddenly necessary to tranfiport part of his forces up the 
Hudson. 

Further letters from Schuyler urged the increasing exi- 
gencies of his situation. It was harvest-time. The militia, 
impatient at being detained from their rural labours, were 
leaving him in great numbers. In a council of general 
officers it had been thouAt advisable to give leave of 
absence to half, lest the w^ole should depa^li;. He feared 
those who a remained would do so but a few days. The 
enemy were steadily employed cutting a road toward him 
from Skenc^siorough. From the number of horse they 
were reported to have, and to expect, they might intend to 
bring their provisions on horseback. If so, they would be 
lible to move with expedition. In this position of affairs, 
ho urged to be reinforced as speedily as possible. 

Washington, in reply, informed him that.he had ordered 
a further reinforcement of General Glover’s brigade, which 
was all he cotdd possibly furnish in his own exigencies. 
He trusted affairs with Schuyler would soon wear a more 
smiling aspect, that the Eastern States, who were so deeply 
concerned in the matter, would exefc themselves, by 
effectual succours, to enable him to check the progress of 
the enemy, and ro]jel a danger by which they were im- 
mediately threatened. From the information he had re- 
ceived, he supposed the force ^of fee enemy to be little 
more than five thousand. “ They seem,” said he, “ to be 
^unj7rovided with ^raggons td transport the immense 
^s^^^^tity of baggag^and warlike apparatus, without which 
they cann«i pretend to penetrate the country. You men- 
tion theijjpha^ng a great number of horses, but they must 
nevertheless require a considerable number of waggons, as 
there are many «^Jiings which candbt be transported on 
horses. They can never think of advancing without secur- 
ing their «rear, and the force ^ith which they cah act 
against you, will bo greatly A3duced by detachments neces- 
sary for ihat purpose ; and as they have to out out their 
passage and to, remove tho^ impediments you have thrown 
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in their way, before thpy can proceed, this circumstance, 
with the encumbrance Hhey must feel in their baggage, 
stores, Ac., will inevitdbly retard*their march, and give 
you leisure and opportunity to prepare a good reception 
for them. • * # * I have directed General Lincoln 
to repair to you as speedily as the state of his health, 
which is not very perfect, will permit : this gentleman has 
always supported theVharacter of a judicious, brave, active 
officer, and ne is exceedingly popular in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, to which he belongs ; ho will have a degree of in- 
fluence over the militia winch Cannot fail of being highly 
advantageous. I have intended him more particularly for 
the command of the militia, aUd 1 promise myself it will 
have a powerful tendency to make them turn out with 
more cheerfulness, and to inspire them wit^, perseverance 
to remain in the fleld, and wim fortitude and spirit to do 
their duty while in it.”* 

Washington highly approved of a measure suggested bj^. 
Schuyler, of stationing a body of troops somewhere about ' 
the Hampshire Grants (Vermont), so as to be in the rear or 
on the flank 8f Buigoyne, should he advance. It would 
make the latter, he said, very circumspect ^n his advances, 
if it did not entirely prevent thenk It would keep him in 
continual anxiety for his rear, and oblige him to leave the 
posts behind him much stronger than he wotdd otliierwiso 
do. He advised that General Lincoln should have the 
command of the corps thus posted, “ as no person could bo 
more proper for it.” 

He recommended, •moreover, that in case the enemy 
should make any fofmid8A)le movement in the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Schuylei; (Stanwix), on the Mohawk ®ver. 
General Arnold, or some other sensible, spirited offi^^ 
should be sent* to take charge of ilmi post, keep 
spirits of the inhabitants, and cultivate and4nprove the 
favourable disposition of the Lxdians. • inr 

The reader will flnd in the sequel what a propitious 
effect all these measures had upon the fortunes of the 
Northern campaign, and with what admirable foresight 
Washington calculated^ all |ts chances. Due*credit must 


* Schuyler's Letfcer^Book. 
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also be given to the sagacious pounsels and executive 
energy of Schuyler ; who suggested^sofne of the best moves 
in the campaign, and carried them vigorously into» action. 
Never was Washington more ably and loyally seconded by 
any of his generals. 

B^it now the attention of tlfo commander-in-chief is called 
to tiie seaboard. On the 23rd of J^uly, the fleet, so long 
the object of watchful solicitude, actually put to sea. The 
force embarked, according to subsequent accoimts, con- 
sisted of thirty-six British and Hessian battalions, includ- 
ing the light infantry anft grenadiers, with a powerful 
artillery; a New York coips of provincials, or royalists, 
called the Queen’s Rangers,** and a regiment of light-horse ; 
between fifteen and eighteen thousand men in all. The 
force left wij^ji General Sir Henry Clinton for the protec- 
tion of New ^York, consisted of seventeen battalions, a 
regiment of light-horse, and the remainder of the provincial 
^orps.”^ 

The destination of the fleet was still a matter of conjec- 
ture. Just after it had sailed, a young man presented mm- 
self at one of General Putnam’s outposts. He had been a 
prisoner in New York, he said, but had received his 
liberty and a largo reward on undertaking to be the 
bearer of a letter from General Howe to Burgoyne. This 
letter his feelings of patriotism prompted him to deliver up 
to General Putnam. The letter was immediately trans- 
mitted by the Goneial to Washington. It was in the hknd- 
writing of Howe, and bore his signature. In it he 
informed Burgoyne, that, instead oft any designs up the 
Hudson, he was bound to tho east against Boston. “ If,” 
said he, “ according to my expectq^tions, we may succeed 
^^e^ting possession t)f it, I shall, without loss of time, pro- 
cSbWo co-operate witii you in the defeat ofjihe rebel army 
Opposed to Clinton is sufficiently strong to amuse 

Washingtijr arid Putnam. I am now making demonstrations 
to the southward, which I think will have the full effect 
in carrying our pla’fe: into execution.” 

Washington at once pronounced the letter a feint. No 
stronger proof could bo given,” saifif he, “ tiiat Howe is not 


1 Cinl War in America, vol. i. p, 250. 
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going to tlie eastward. The letter was evidently intended 
to fall into our hands? 1 J there were not too great a risk of 


the dispersion of their fleet, I should think their putting to 
sea a mere manoeuvre to deceive, and the North Kiver 


still their object. I am persuaded, more than ever, that 
Philadelphia is the place of defl|fcinatij>n. 

He now set out with his army for the Delaware, order- 


ing Sullivan and Stirling with their divisions to cross the 
Hudson from Peekskill, and proceed towards Philadelphia, 
Every movement and order showed his doubt and per- 
plexity, and the circumspection with which he had to pro- 
ceed. On the 30th, he writes from Coryell’s Forry, about 


thirty miles from Philadelphia, to General Gatos, who was 
in that city : “ As wo are yet uncei-tain as to tlfb real des- 
tination of the enemy, though the Delaware sgems the most 
probable, I have thought it prudent to half the army at 
this place, Howell’s Ferry, and Trenton, at least till the 
fleet actually enters the bay and puts the matter beyond a^. 
doubt. From hence we can be on the proper ground to 
oppose them before they can possibly make their arrange- 
ments and dispositions for an attack. * * * That the 

post in the Highlands may not bo left too much exposed, 

I have ordered General Sullivan’s division to halt at 


Morristown, whence it will march southward if there 
should be oocasiqp, or northward upon the first advice 
that the enemy should be throwing any force up the North 
River. General Howe’s id a mariner abandoning General 
Buigoyne, is so unaccountable a matter, that, till I am 
fully assui’ed it is so, { cannot help casting my eyes a>ntinmlly 
behind me. As I bhall*pay mo regard to any flying reports 
of the appearance of ihe fleet, I shall expect an account 
of it from you, the moment you have ascertained it to 
satisfaction,” ^ m 

On the 31st, he was infrapaed that the enemy’s fleet of 
two hundred and tw6ntyj|i^t sail, had arr^e^he day 
previous at the Capes of Il^aware. He instantly wrote to 
Putnam to hurry on two brigades, whicir had crossed the 
river, and to let Schuyler and the commanders in the 
Eastern States know th% they had nothing to* fear from 
Howe, and might bend all their forces. Continental and 
militia, against B'zjgoyne. In the meantime he moved his 
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camp to Germantown, about six »miles from Philadelphia, 
to be at band for the defence of that city. 

The very next da;j^ came word, by express,.. that the 
fleet had again sailed out of the Capes, and apparently 
shaped its course eastward. This surprising event gives 
m^ the greatest anxjety/\ writes he to Putnam (Aug. 1), 
and unless every possible exertion is made, may be pro- 
ductive of the happiest consequences to tlie enemy and the 
most injurious to us, * * * The importance of pre- 
venting Mr. Howe’s getting possession of the Highlands by 
a coup de main, is inflnitt to America ; and, in the present 
situation of things, every effort that can be thought of 
must be used. The probability of his going to the east- 
ward is Exceedingly small, and the ill effects that might 
attend such^a step^ inconsiderable, in comparison with those 
that would Snevitably attend a successful stroke on the 
Highlands.” 

^ Under this impression Washington sent orders to Sul- 
livan to hasten b^k with his division and the two brigades 
which had recently left Peekskill, and to recross, the 
Hudson to that post as speedily as possible, intending to 
forward the rest of the army with £01 the expedition in his 
power. He wrote, a%, to General George Clinton, to re- 
. inforce Putnam with as many of the New York militia as 
could be collected. Clinton, be it obseiNcd, had just been 
installed Governor of the State of New York; the first per- 
son elevated to that office under the Constitution. He still 
continued iff actual command of the militia of the State, 
and it was with great satisfaction ithat Washington subse- 
quently learnt he had determkied fo resume the command 
of ^ort Montgomery in the Highlands : “ There cannot be 
^hMnore proper man,^’ writes he “ on every aocoimt.” 
''“^Wadiington, mdWover, requested Putnsp to send an ex- 
press to Governor Trumbul^r urging assistance from the 
militia oi hii^ State without a Ament’s loss of time, ** Con- 
necticut cannot be in more o^ger through any channel 
than this, and e^ry motive of its own interest and the 
general good demands its utmost endeavours to ^ve you 
effectual ^sistance. Gove];;nor ^Tnunbull will, 1 ti^, 
be sensible of this.” 

^ And here we take occasion to observe, that there could 
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be no surer reliance for aid in time of danger than the 
patriotism of Goveiiior* Trumbull: nor wore there men 
more ready to obey a sudden appeal to aims than the yeo- 
manry of Connecticut ; howcTer much their hearts might 
subsequently yearn toward the farms and firesides they 
had so promptly abandoned. *No portion of the IJnion^was 
more severely taske^, throughout the Eevolution, for 
military services ; and Waslungton avowed, when the 
great struggle was over, that, “ if all the States had done 
their duty as well as the little State of Connecticut, the 
war would have been ended lon^ ago.” * 


CHAPTER C. 

Oates on the alert for a Command — Schuyler underi]llned in Congress 
— Put on his guard — Courts a Scrutiny but not before an expected 
Engagement — Summoned with St. Clair to Head-quarters — Gatos 
appointed to the Northern Department — ^Washington’s Speculation# 
on the Successes of Burgoyne — Ill-judged meddlings of Congress 
with the Commissariat — Colonel Trumb^l resigns in consequence. 

We have cited in a preceding page a letter from Washing- 
ton to Gates at Philadelphia, requiring hi» vigilant atten- 
tion to the enemy’s fleet ; that aifibitious officer, however, 
was engrossed at the time by matters more important to 
his individual interests. The commamd of the Northern 
department seemed agaiup within his reach. The evacua- 
tion of Ticonderoga had been imputed by many either to 
cowardice or treachery on the part of General St. Clair, 
and the enemies of Sohuyjer had, for some time past, been 
endeavouring to involve Idm in the disgrace of the transac 
tion. It is true he wtis absent froq^ the fortress a# the 
time, zealously engaged, as we have^shown, in procuftrjg 
and forwarding* reinforcements and supplies# but it was 
alleged that the fort had been evacuated by^hii^rder, and 
that, while there, he* had made such dispositions as plainly 
indicated an intention to deliver it to Jhe enemy. In the 
eagerness to excite popular feeling against him, old slanders 
were revived, and the ^Eiilure of the invasion* of Canada, 
and all the subsequent disasftrs in that quarter, were again 

1 Communicated b^ Professor B. SilHmaa. 
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laid to his charge as commanding-tenoral of the Northern 
department. “In short,” writes "Schuyler in one of his 
letters, “ every art is Wde use of to destroy thht confi- 
dence which it is so essential the army should have in its 
general officers, and this too by people pretending to be 
triads to the country.”^ f 

These charges, which for some time eidstod merely in 
popular clamour, bad recently l>een iaken up in Congress, 
and a strong demonstration had been made against him by 
some of the New England delegates. “Your enemies in 
this quarter,” writes his 'friend, the lion. William Duer 
(July 29th), “are leaving no means unessayed to blast 
your character, and to impiffco to your appointment in that 
department' a loss which, rightly investigated, can be im- 
puted to very .different causes. 

“Be not sfirprised if you should be desired to attend 
Congress, to give an account of the loss of Ticonderoga. 
JV'ith respect to the result of the inquiry I am under ^no 
apprehensions. Like gold tried in the fire, I trust that 
you, my dear friend, will bo found more pilro and bright 
than ever. ^ * * * * * From the nature of your 

department, and other unavoidable causes, you have not 
had an opportunity, during the course of this war of evinc- 
ing that spirit which 1 and your more intimate friends know 
you to possess ; of this circumstance prejudice takes a cruel 
advantage, and malice lends an e^^y ear to her dictates. A 
hint on this subject is sufficient. You will not, I am! sure, 
see this place till your conduct gives the lie to this insi- 
nuation, as it has done before to every other which your 
enemies have so industriously circulated.”* 

Schuyler in reply, expressed the , most ardent wish that 
pfigjg^ess would ordel lum to attend and give an account 
oWlIs conduct. Hb^twished his friends tc push for the 
closest scrutiny, confident that it would redound to his 
honour, I Wi)uld not, however, wish* the scrutiny to take 
place immediately,” a^s he, “as we shall probably -soon 
have an engagement if we are so reinforced with militia as 
to give us a probable chance of success. * * * Be as- 

sured, my dear friend, if a general engagement takes plaoo, 


Schuyler to Qov. Trumbull. Lotter-Book. " Schuyler’s Papers. 
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whaftvSr may be the event, yon will not have occasion to 
bln^ for your friend.,”^ ^ 

It seemed to be the object Mr^Schnyler’s enemies to 
forestall^his having such a chance of distinguishing himself, 
^e business was pushed in Congress more urgently than 
even Mr. Duer had anticipated. Beside the allegations 
against him in regard to Tioondero^a, his unpopularity in 
the Eastern States wag^urgcd as a sufficient reason for dis- 
continuing him in his present command, as the troops 
from that quarter were unwilling to serve under him. 
This had a great effect in the present time of peril, with 
several of the delegates from the East, who discredited the 
other charges against him. TJie consequence was, that 
after long and ardent debates, in which some of the most 
eminent delegates from New York, who intimately knew 
his worth, stood up in his favour, it was resoS^ed (Aug. 1st) 
that both Gendhd Schuyler and General St. Glair should bo 
summoned to head-quarters to account for the misfortunes 
in tho North, and that Washington should be directed ttT 
order such general officer as he should think proper to suc- 
ceed General ^Schuyler in the command of the Noi'theni 
department. 

The very next day a letter was addre8scd»to Washington 
by several of the leading Eastern nfembers, men of unques- 
tionable good faith, such as Samuel and John Adams, urg- • 
ing the appointmdht of Gates. “No man, in our opinion,” 
said they, “ will bo more likely to restore harmony, order, 
and discipline, and retrieve our affairs in that quarter. He 
has, on experience, acquired the confidence and stands 
high in the esteem of fhe Eastern troops.” 

Washington excused himself from making any nomina- 
tion, alleging that the Northern deparfpent had, in a great 
measure, been considered a separate ^ne ; that, moreo^^r/ 
the situation off*tho department was^delicate^and might 
involve interesting and delicate consequence^ The nomi- 
nation, therefore, wae made by Congress ; the iHstem in- 
fluence prevailed, and Gates received ^ appointment, so 
long the obj’eot of his aspirations, if not intrigues. 

Washington deeply rqgretted the removsd of a noble- 
hearted maU; with whom h^ had. acted so hamonrously, 
Schuyler’s Letter Book. 
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whose exertions had been so ener^tio and nnwehrfed^ and 
who was BO peculiarly fitted for v^ed duties of the de- 
partment. He consoled himself, hWever, with the thought 
that the excuse of want of confidence in the general' officers, 
hitherto alleged by t^e Eastern States for withholding rein- 
forcements, would oe obviated by the presence of this man 
of their choice. ^ 

With the prevalent wisdom of his pen, he endeavoured 
to allay the distrusts and apprehensions awakened by the 
misfortune at Ticonderoga, which he considered the worst 
consequences of that evept. “ If the matter were coolly 
and dispassionately considered,” writes he to the Council 
of Safety of the State of New York, “ there would be no- 
thing foupd so formidable" in General Burgoyne and the 
force under him, with all his successes, to countenance the 
least degree despondency ; and experience would show, 
that even the moderate exeHions of the States more im- 
mediately interested, would bo sufficient to check his career, 
'and, perhaps, convert the advantages he has gained to his 
ruin. ♦ ♦ ♦ * If I do not give so effectual aid as I 
could wish to the Northern army, it is not fAm want of in- 
clination, nor from being too little impressed with the im- 
portance of doing it ; but because the state of affairs in this 
quarter will not possibly admit of it. It would be the 
height of impolicy to weaken ourselves too much here, in 
order to increase our strength there ; and it Aust certainly 
be considered more difficult, as well as of greater mpment, 
to control the main army of the enemy, i^n an inferior, 
and, I may say, dependent one ; for it is pretty obvious 
that if General Howe can be keptfat bay, and prevented 
from effecting his purposes, the successes of General Bur- 
^oyae, whatever they may be, must be partial and tem- 
.pdxury.” 

The sagMity and foresight of this policy will be mani- 
fested by art^^ events. 

On thS^ same day on which the above letter was written, 
he officially axmpjinced to Gates his appointment and 
desired him to jproceed immediately to the place of his des- 
tination : ^wishing him success . and that he ^ might 
speedily be able to restore' the feu^e of affairs in that 
quarter/^ 
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AK>m^is tune took effect a measure of Confess, making 
a complelb okange in t^ commissariat. This important 
smd oonmlicated department had hitherto been under the 
manageic^nt of one commissary-general, Colonel Joseph 
Trumhull of Connecticut. By the new arrangement there 


were to be two commissaries-g^eral, one of purchases, the 
other of issues ; each to be appointed by Congress. They 
were to have several deputy-commissaries under them, but 
accountable to Congress, and to be appointed and removed 
by that body. These, and many subordinate arrangements,, 
had been adopted in opposition tc* the opinion of Washing- 


ton, and, most unfortunately, were brought into operation 
in the midst of this perplexed arjd critic^ campaign. 

Their first effect was to cause the resignation tf Colonel 


Trumbull, who had been nominated commissary of pur- 
chases ; and the entrance into office of a m&iber of inex- 


perienced men. The ultimate effect was to paralyze the 
organization of this vital department ; to cause delay and 
confusion in furnishing and forwarding supplies ; and tcT 


retard and emi)arrass the operations of the different armies 
throughout the year. Washington had many dangers and 
difficulties to harass and perplex him throughout this com- 


plicated campaign, and not among the least may be classed 
the ** stumblings of Congress.” ^ 


NOTE. 

An author, eminent for his historical researches, expresses lumself at 
a loss to explain the prejudice existing against General Schuyler among 
the people of the New England States. There was not an individud 
connected with the Revolu^n,” observes he, '' concerning whom there 
is more abundant evidence of lii# patriotism and unwearied services in 
the cause of his country.’* 

Wilkinson, at that time a*devoted followei^of Gates, and likely to 
know the influenoes that operated against his rival, traces this 
judice up to timas*^rior to the Revolution,^hen Schiwler acted as 
commissioner on the part of New York in settling the^aai.ition line 
between that colony and Massachusetts Bay, This ^ve^se to the 
feuds and controversies concerning the Hampshire Grants, in which, 
accoi^ing to Wilkinson, the parties were disti^^ished by the desig- 
nations of Yankee and Yorker. The zealous exertions of Schuyler, on 
behalf of New York, gained hm the ill will of the Bhunps^e granteos, 
and of the eastern men of the nrst r^^ with whom he came in collision. 
This feeling survived the controversy, and existed among the^uilitis 
fram those parts. On the other hand, Wilkinson observes^ ** It was 
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General Gates’s policy to favour the views of the inhabit^UTO the 
Hampshire Grants, which made him popfclar with theie pe(<^le.” 

Somewhat of the prejudjce against Schuyler Wilkinson ascribes to 
social habits and manners, those of New England at the ^iine being 
democratic and puritanical, whilst in New York they were courtly and 
aristocratical.” Schuyler was a man of the world, and of society, cul- 
tivated, and well bred ; he was an el^ve too of Major-general Bra^treet 
in the seven years' war; and hod^imbibed notions of military carriage 
and decorum in an aristocratic school; all this rendered him impatient 
at times of the deficiencies in these respdHs among the raw militia 
officers, and made the latter consider him haughty and reserved. 


OHAPTEE CL 

Washingtont‘51 perplexities about the British Fleet — Putnam and 
Governor Clinton put on the alert in the Highlands — Morgan and 
his Riflemen sent to the North— Washington at Philadelphia— His 
first interviev^ >.ith Lafayette — Intelligence about the Fleet — Expla- 
nations of its Movements— Review of the Army — Lafayette misteSkes 
the nature of his Commission — His alliance with Washington — 
* • March of the Army through Philadelphia — Encampment at Wil- 
mington. 

For several days Washington remained at Germantown 
in painful uncertainty about the British fleet; whether 
gone to the sottth or to the east. The intense heat of the 
weather made him unwilling again to move his army, 
already excessively harassed by marchings^and counter 
marchings. Concluding, at length, that uie fleet had 
actually gone to the east, he was once more on the way to 
recross the Delaware, when an express overtook him on 
the 10th of August, with tidings that throe days before it 
had been seen off Sinepuxent JnletV about sixteen leagues 
south of the Capos of Delaware. 

Again he came tq^ a halt, and waited for farther intelli- 
gence. Danger suggested itself from a different quarter. 
Might it not be Howe's plan, by thus appearing with his 
ships at.<^iffi»Tent places, to lure the army after him, and 
thereby leave the country open for Sir Henry Clinton with 
the troops at New^V ork to form a junction with Burgoyne ? 
With this idea Washington wrote forthwith to the veteran 
Putnam to^be on the alert ; collG^t all the force he could 
to str^i^then his post at Peekskill, and send down spies to 
asoortam whether Sir Henry Clinton was actually at New 
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Yor^, Ind what troops he had there. ** If he has the 
number Vf men wij^ liim that is reported,” observes 
Washingren, “ it is prooably with Jhe intention to attack 
you from below, while Burgoyne, comes down upon you 
from above.” 

The old general, whose boast it was, that he never slept 
but with one eye, was already on Ihe alert. A circhm- 
stance had given him proof positive that Sir Henry was in 
New York, and had roused his militaiy ire. A spy, sent 
by that commander, had been detected furtively collecting 
i^ormation of the force and oondition of the post at 
PeekskilL, and had imdergone a military trial. A vessel 
of war came xip the Hudson in all haste, and landed a dag- 
of-truce at Verplanck’s Point, Tby which a message was 
transmitted to Putnam from Sir Henry Clinton, claiming 
Edmund Palmer as a lieutenant in the Briti^ service. 

The reply of the old general was brief but emphatic : — 

** Head-Quarters, 7th August, 1777. m 

“ Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s service, was 
taken as a spy lurking within our lines ; he has been tried 
as a spy, condemned as a spy, and shall be executed as a 
spy ; and the flag is ordered to depart immediately. 

• “ IsRAEii Putnam, 

“ P.S. — He^as, ^accordingly, been executed.*' 

Governor Clinton, the other guardian of the Highlands, 
and actually at his post at Port Montgomery, was equally 
on the alert. He had faithfully followed Washington’s 
directions in ordering^out militia from different counties 
to reinforce his own garrisoft and the army under Schuyler. 
— “ I never know the* militia coine^ out with grejster 
alacrity,” writes he ; “ but, as many of them have yelf a ‘ 
great part of thsfr harvests in the fi<fl<i, I fear^it will be 
difficult to detain them long, unless the enei^jy will^ make 
some movements that indicate a design of comin|"^his way 
suddenly, and so obvious as to be believgji by the militia.” 

At the same time, the worthy governor expressed hi® 
surprise that the Northepi army Imd not been reinforced 
from the eastward. “ The want of confidence in the 
general officers to the northward,” adds he, “ is the specious 

• 3a 
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treason. To me it appears a ve^ weak oxi6« .(Soi&Qon 
gratitude to a sister State, as welf asrdutj to thei&ontineiit 
at large, conspire in calling on our eastern neighbours to 
step forth on this occasion.” ^ 

One measure more was taken by Washington, during 
this *interv€d, in aid ^of the Northern department. The 
Indians who accoi^anied Surgoyne were objects of great 
dread to the American troops, especially the militia. As a 
counterpoise to them, he now sent up Colonel Morgan with 
five hundred riflemen, to fight them in their own way. 
“ They are all chosen m^n,” said he, “ selected from 
army at large, and well acquainted with the use of rifles 
and w^h that mode of fighting. I expect the most eminent 
services from them, and 1 shall be mistaken if their presence 
does not go far towards producing a general dese^on 
among the s&nages.” It was, indeed, an arm of strength, 
which he could but ill spare from his own army. * 

Putnam was directed to have sloops ready to transport 
*^them up the Hudson, and Gates was informed of their 
being on the way, and about what time he might expect 
them, as well as two regiments from Peekslull, under 
Colonels Van Courtlandt and Livingston. 

“ With thefife reinforcoments, besides the militia under 
, General Lincoln,” writes Washington to Gates, “ I am in 
hopes you will find yourself at least equal to stop the 
progress of Mr. Burgoyne, and, by cutting off his supplies 
of provisions, to render his <eituation very ineligible.” 
Washington was thus, in a manner, carrying on two games 
at once, with Howe on the sea-board and with Burgoyne 
on the upper waters of the Hqdsoh/ and endeavouring by 
skilful movements to give check to both. It was an 
.QjdUous and compl^*oated task, especially with his scanty 
and fluctuating meg^s, and the wide extent of country an4 
great distances over which he had to mote his men. 

His iqeasT^^es to throw a force in the rear of Burgoyne, 
were now in a fair way of being carried into e&ct. 
Lincoln was at Bi^nnin^n. Stark had joined him with 
a body of New Hampshire militia, and a corps pf Massdr 
phusetts militia was aniving. *t^Such a force in his rear, 
obsm^^ Wadiington, wl oblige Burgoyne to leavp 
such struts posts tehind must make his main body very 
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wed? hd extremely enable of being repulsed by the 
force we l»ve in front” » ^ 

During nis encampment in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, Washington was repeatedly at that oily, making 
himself acquainted with the milit^ capabilities of the 
place and its surrounding country, and directing the cen- 
Btruotion of fortifications on the river.^ In one of these 
visits he became acquainted with the young Marquis de 
Lafayette, who had recently arrived from France, in com- 
pany with a number of French, PoHsh, and German officers, 
among whom was the Baron de Kalb. The marquis was 
not quite twenty years of age, yet had already been married 
nearly three years to a lady of rank and fort^ne.^ Full of 
the romance of liberty, he had tom himself from his 
youthful bride, turned his back upon thejgaieties and 
splendours of a court, and in defiance of impediments and 
difficulties multiplied in his path, had made his way to 
America to join its hazardous fortunes. • 

He sent in his letters of recommendation to Mr. Lovell, 
Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs ; and applied 
the next day at the door of Congress to know his success. 
Mr. Lovell came forth, and gave him but littje encourage- 
ment ; Congress, in fact, was embarrassed by the number 
of foreign applications, many without merit. Lafayette 
immediately sent ^e following note : “ After my 
sacrifices, I have the right to ask two favours ; one is to 
serve at my own expense ;* the other, to commence by 
serving as a volunteer.”* 

This simple appeal had its effect ; it called attention to 
his peculiar case, and Congress resolved on the 31st of 
July, that in consideratij^n of his zeal, his illustrioiis 
family and connections, he should have the rank of majoi^’ 
general in the amyt of the United Statesf 

It’was at a public dinner, where a number of members 
of OonOTess were present, that Lafayette fir st sa^ Wltehing- 
ton. He immediately knew him, he said, from the officers 
who surrounded him, by his commanding air and person. 
When the party was brea^jpg up, Washington tpok him 
aside, complimented him in a g^ious manner on his dis- 
interested zeal and the generosity of his conduct, and 
> M^moires du Oen. Lafayette, tom. i. p. 19. 

3 a 2 
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invited him to make head-quarte^ his home, cannot 
promise you the luxuries of a Oouit,” said hw “ but as 
you have become an ‘'American soldier, you will, doubt- 
less, accommodate yourself to the fare of au American 
army.” 

Many d^ had now elapsed without further tidings of 
the fleet. What ihad become of it ? Had Howe gone 
against Charleston ? If so, the dii^tance was too great to 
think of following him. Before the army, debilitated and 
wasted by a long march, under a summer sun, in an im- 
healtliy climate, could reach there, he might accomplish 
every purpose he had in view, and re-embark his troops to 
turn his arms against Philadelphia, or any other point, 
without the Srmy being at hand to oppose him. 

What, under these uncertainties, was to be done? 
remain inacl'ive in the remote probabilily of Howe's 
returning this way ; or proceed to the Hudson with a view 
either to oppose Burgoyne, or make an attempt upon New 
York ? A successful stroke with respect to either, might 
make up for any losses sustained in the South. The latter 
was unanimously determined in a council of war, in which 
the Marquis ^L^ayette took part. As it was, however, a 
movement that migl^t involve the most important con- 
sequences, Washington sent his aide-de-camp. Colonel 
Alexander Hamilton, with a letter to the President of 
Congress, requesting the opinion of tint body. Congress 
approved the decision of the* council, and the aarmy was 
about to be put in march, when all these tormenting un- 
certainties were brought to on en^, by intelligence that the 
fleet had actually entered thcb Chesapeake and anchored at 
^wan Point, at least two hundred miles within the capes. 

By General Howe's coming so for up the Chesapeake,” 
writes Washingtoi; “ he must mean to^ reach Philadelphia 
by that Ante, though to be sure it is a strange one.” 

The^iy&tery of these various appearances and vanish- 
ings, which h^ caused so much wonder and perplexity, 
is easily explaiiH&d. Shortly before putting to sea with the 
ships of j^ar. Howe had sent a number of transports and a 
ship, cut down as a floating battery, up the Humson, which 
had induced Washington to despatch troops to the Hi^- 
lands, j^er putting to, sea, the fleet was a week in reaoli 
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ing tfie Citoes of Delawai^. Wlien there, the commanders 
were dete^^ from enlferii^ the river by reports of measures 
taken tojJDstruot its navigation. Ilfwas then determined 
to make for Delaware Bay, and approach, in that way, as 
near as possible to Philadelphia. Contrary winds, how- 
ever, kept them for a long time^rom getting into the bay. 

Lafayette, in his memoirs, describes a review of 
Washington’s army which he witnessed about this time. 

Eleven thousand men but tolerably armed, and stiil 
worse clad, presented,” he said, “ a singular spectacle ; in 
this parti'Coloured and often naked state, the best dresses 
were hunting shirts of brown linen. Their tactics were 
equally irregular. They were arranged without regard to 
size, excepting that the smallest men were the frbnt rank ; 
with all this, there were good-looking soldiqrs conducted 
by zealous officers.” ^ 

“ We ought to feel embarrassed,” said Washington to 
him, “ in presenting ourselves before an officer just frojij^ 
the French army.” 

** It is to learn, and not to instruct, that I come here,” 
was Lafayette’s apt and modest reply ; and it gained him 
immediate popularity. 

The marquis, however, had misconceived* the nature of 
his appointment; his commission was merely honuraiy,^ 
but he had supposed it given with a view to the command 
of a division of the army. This misconception on his part 
caused Washington some embarrassment. The marquis, 
with his characteristic vivacity and ardour, was eager for 
immediate employ. admitted that he was young and 
inexperienced, but always aecompanied the admission with 
the assurance that, so soon as Washington should think 
him fit for the command* of a division, Ae would be rea^y 
to enter upon tbp duties of it, and,^ the mean^time, 
offered his services for a smaller command.^ ‘^What the 
designs of Congress respecting this gentleman v^re, and 
what line of conduct I am to pursue to comply with their 
design and his expectations,” writes Waghin^n, “ I know 
not, and beg to be instructed,” 

The numberless applications for emplo^ent by 
foreigners under their respective appointments,” continues 
^ Washington to Bei]j. Harrison. Sparks, V. 35. 
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he, add no small embarrassment to a oommsm4» whiolii 
without it, is abundantly perplexed by the differ at tempers 
I have to do with, hnd the different modes^whioh the 
respeotive States have pursued in nominating and arrang* 
ing their officers ; the cwMnation of all vMiA, is but too just a 
rejfffosentation of a greaf chao^from whence we are endeavouring^ 
how suocessfullg time orly can show^ to draw some regvkirity and 
order.^' How truly is here depicted one of the great diffi* 
culties of his command, continually tasking his equity and 
equanimity ! In the present instance it was intimated to 
Washington, that he waJ not bound by the tenor of Lafa- 
yette's commission to give him a command ; but was at 
liberty ti) follow his own- judgment in the matter. This 
still left him in a delicate situation with respect to the 
marquis, whqse prepossessing manners and self-sacrificing 
zeal inspire(b^>^^d ; but whose extreme youth and inex- 
perience necessitated caution. Lafayette, however, from 
^the first, attached himself to Washington with an affec- 
tionate reverence, the sincerity of which could not be 
mistaken, and soon won his way into a' heart, which, with 
all its apparent coldness, was naturally confiding, and 
required sympathy and friendship ; and it is a picture well 
worthy to be hung up^in history, — this cordial and endur- 
ing alliance of the calm, dignified, sedate Washington, 

' mature in years and wisdom, and thp young, buoyant, 
Bnthusiastic Lafayette. 

The several divisions of the army had been sjummoned 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and the 
militia of Pennsylvania, Delaware,, and the northerj^parts 
of Virginia were called out. ,.Mai^ of the militia, with 
Colonel Proctor's corps of artilleiy', had been ordered to 
r^dezvous at Chester on the Delaware, about twelve miles 
below^hiladelphia< and by WashingtoijL’s orders, General 
Wayne le£^ his brigade under the next in command, and 
repaired^? Chester, to arrange the troops assembling there. 

As there had been much disaffection to the cause evinced 
in Philadelphia, Washington, in order to encourage its 
friends and dishearten its enemies, marched with l&e whole 
army thrtJugb the city, dow^ Fr^t and up ChestSut Street. 
Oreal pains were taken to m^e the display as imposing as 
possibrn. All were i»hazged to keep to their cany 
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iheir well, and step in time to the music of the drums 
and fifelTcolleoted hi tke centre of each brigade. ** Though 
indiffer^tly dressed,” says a ispecAator, “ they held well- 
bumisned arms, and carried them like soldiers, and looked, 
in short, as if they mi^t ha^e faced an equal number with 
a reasonable prospect of su<|cess.” To give them ^me- 
thing of a uniform appearance, they had spngs of green in 
their hats. • • 

Washington rode at the head of the troops attended by 
his numerous staff, with the Mayquis Lafayette by his side. 
The long column of the army, broken into divisions and 
brigades, the pioneers with ^eir axes, the squadrons of 
horse, the extended trains of artillery, the tramp of steed, 
the bray of trumpet and the spirit-stirring sound of drum 
and fife, all had an imposing effect on a peaceful city 
unused to the sight of marshalled armies.^**Hie disaffected, 
who had been taught to believe the American forces much 
less than they were in reality, were astonished as JtJiay 
gazed on the lengthening procession of a host, which, to ' 
their unpractised eyes, appeared innumerable; while the 
whigs, gaining fresh hope and animation from the sight, 
cheered the patiiot squadrons as they passed. 

Having marched through Philgidelphia, the army con- 
tinued on to Wilmington, at the confluence of Christiaa.'is 
Creek and the !l^andywine, where Washington set up his 
head-quarters, his troops being encamped on the neigh- 
bouring heights. * 

We will now revert to the other object of Washington’s 
card and solicitude, the invading army of Burgoyne in the 
North; and will see*how»far his precautionaiy measures 


CHAPTER CH. 

Buz^oyne at Skenesborou^h — ^Prepares to move towa^ds^e Hudson — 
Major Skene the Royalist — Slow March to Fort Ann?— Schuyler at 
Port Miller — Painted Warriors — Langlade — St. Luo — Honour of the 
Tomahawk— Tragical story of Miss McCiWP-lts results— Buigoyne 
advanees to Fort Edward— Schuyler at Stillwater-Joined by Lin- 
coln— Buigayne deserted bf his mdian allies. ** 

Izr A preceding chapter we left Burgoyne, early in cfuly, at 

Gibeiiesborough, of which he had just gained possession. 
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He remained there nearly three weeks, awaiting th^arnyal 
of the residue of his troops, with4:enfs, baggageJ^d pro- 
visions, and preparing ^for his grand move towards the 
Hudson Eiver, Many royalists flocked to his standard. 
One of the most important was Major Skene, from whom 
the place was named, being its founder, and the owner of 
much land in its nciglibournood. He had served in the 
French war, but retired on half-pay; bought “soldiers’ 
grants” of land lying within this township at a trifling 
price, had their titles secured by royal patent, and thus 
made a fortune. Burgo 3 me considered him a valuable 
adjunct and counsellor, and frequently took advice from 
him in his campaign through this part of the country. 

The process of the army towards the Hudson was slow 
and difficult, ip consequence of the impediments which 
Schuyler had rfibatiplied in his way during his long halt at 
Skonesborough. Bridges broken down had to be rebuilt, 
trees to be removed which had been felled across the 
roacls and into Wood Creek, which stream was completely 
choked. It was not until the latter part of July that Bur- 
gojTie reached Fort Anne. At his approach. General 
Schuyler retired from Foi-t Edward and took post at Fort 
Miller, a few miles lowe^ down the Hudson. 
i^^The Indian allies who had hitherto accompanied the 
British army had been more troublesqpie than useful. 
Neither Burgoyne nor his officers understood their lan- 

e o, but were obliged to commflnicate with them through 
dian interpreters; too often designing knaves, who 
played false to both parties. The In(Jians, too, were of the 
tribes of Lower Canada, corrupted ahd debased by inter- 
course with white men. It had been found difficult to 
them from the plunder of Ticonderoga, or to restrain 
their murderous propajpsities. 

.A party had recently arrived of a different stamp. 
Braves of Ottawa and other tribes from the upper 
country, painted and decorated with savage magnificence, 
and bearing trophiefii of former triumphs. They were, in 
fact, according to Burgoyne, the very Indians wbo had 
aided the French in de^at of Braddock, and were 
under IShe conduct of two French leaders ; one, named 
Langlade, had command of^them on that very occasion; 
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the. named St. Lticj^ is described by Burgoyne as a 
Canadian ^ntleman of honour and abilities, and one of the 
best parysms of the French in the 'v^r of 1756. 

Burgoyne trusted to his newly-arrived Indians to give a 
check to the operations of Schuyler, knowing the terror 
they inspired throughout the ccjintry. He thought also^to 
employ ^em in a wild foray to the Connecticut Eiver, to 
force a supply of provisions, intercept reinforcements to the 
American army, and confirm the jealousy which he had, in 
many ways, endeavoured to exci^ in the New England 
provinces. He was naturally a humane man, and disliked 
Indian allies, but these had heretofore served in company 
with civilized troops, and he trusted to the influence pos-. 
sessed over them by St. Luc and Langlade to k^ep them 
within the usages of war. A circumstance occuired, how- 
ever, which showed how little the “ wild han^r ” of these 
wa’-nors of the tomahawk is to be depended upon. 

In General Fraser’s division was a young officer, Lieur 
tenant David dnnos, an American loyalist. His family 
had their hom^ the vicinity of Fort Edward before the 
revolution. A lutual attachment had taken place between 
the youth and a beautiful girl, Jane McCrea. She was the 
daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian clergman bf the Jerseys, 
some time deceased, and resided wfth her brother oir the^. 
banks of the Hudson a few miles below Fort Edward. 
The lovers were engaged to be married, when the breaking 
out of the war severed families and disturbed all the rela- 
tions of life. The Joneses were royalists ; the brother of 
Miss McCrea was a s1|b\mch whig. The former removed 
to Janada, where Davidf Jonss was among the most respect- 
able of those who joined the royal standard, and received a 
lieutenant’s commission. * • • 

The attachment between the lover|^continued, and if is 
probable that a correspondence was kept up betireen them. 
Lieutenant Jones was now in Fraser’s camp, jp his old 
neighbourhood. Miss McCrea was on a visit to a widow 
lady, Mrs. O’lfiel, residing at Fort Edw;^d. The approach 
of Burgoyne’s army ha3 spread an alarm through the 
country; the inhabitanttr we^e flying from thfiir homes. 
The brother of Miss McCrea determined to remote to 
Albany, and sent for his sister ,to return home and moke 
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seady to accompany him. She hesitated to obe^ ^e sent * 
a more urgent message, representfog the dap^r of lin« 
gering near the fort; which rnmt inevitably Into the 
hands of the enemy. Still §he lingered. The lady with 
whom ^e was a guest was a royalist, a friend of General 
Fraser ; her roof wqiild Ije respected. Even should Fort 
EcLward be captured, what had Jane to fear ? Her lover 
^was in the British camp; the oapture of the fort would 
reunite them. 

Her brother’s faessagjes now became peremptory. She 
prepared, reluctantly, to obey, and was to embark in a 
large bateau which was to convey several fa^milies down 
the river. The very morning when the embarkation was 
to take place, the neighbourhood was a scene of terror. A 
marauding party of Indians, sent out by Burgoyne to 
annoy Genei^a?^. Schuyler, were harassing the country. 
Several of them burst into the house of Mrs. O’Niel, sacked 
^d plundered it, and carried off her and Miss McCrea 
^^nsoners. In her fright the latter promised the savages a 
Wge reward, if they would spai*e her life and take her 
in safety to the British camp. It was a fatal promise. 
Halting at a spring, a quarrel arose among the savages, 
inflamed most probably with drink, as to whose prize she 
was;> and who was entitled to the reward. The dispute 
'became furious, and one, in a paroxysnvof rage, killed her 
on the spot. He completed the savage act by bearing off 
her scalp as a trophy. ^ > 

General Burgoyne was struck with horror when he heard 
of this bloody deed. What at first^ieightened the atrocity 
of it was a repoii; that the Indians had been sent by Lieu- 
tenant Jones to bring Miss McCrea to the camp. This he 
positively denied, and his denial was believed. Buigoyne 
summoned a council of the Indian chjLe&, in which ho 
insisted thpt the murderer of Miss McCrea should be given 
up to req^ivr the reward of his crime. The demand {pro- 
duced a >aolent agitation. The culprit was a great warrio^r, 
a chief, and the wild honour” of' his brothet sachems 
was roused in his behalf. St. Luo took Burgoyne aside, 
and entreated him not to nush\he matter to extremities, 
assuJ^g him that, from wh^ was passing arnoi^ the chiem', 
he was sure they and theiy warriors womd all abkndon fho 
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armf’, Should the delb^uent be executed. The British 
officers imterfereld, representing the danger that might 
accrue, ^uld the lndiaQ^ return* through Canada with 
their sSvage resentments awakened, or, what was worse, 
should they go over to the Americans. 

Buigoyne was thus reluctantly ^brought to spare the 
offender, but thenceforth madi it a* rule that no parfy of 
Indians should be permitted to go forth on a foray unless 
under the conduct of a British officer, or some other 
competent person, who should^ be lAponsible for their 
behaviour. * 

The mischief to the British cause, however, had been 
effected. The murder of Miss McCrea resounded through- 
out the land, counteracting all the benefit anticipated from 
the terror of Indian hostilities. Those peo^e of the fron- 
tiers who had hitherto remained quiet ncoiraew to arms to 
defend their families and firesides^ Jp. their exasperation 
they looked beyond the savages to their employers. They 
abhorred an army which, professing to be civilized, c8Wa 
league itself with such liarbarians ; and they execrated a 
government which, pretending to reclaim them as subjects, 
could let loose such fiends to desolate their homes. 

The blood of this unfortunate girl, thdUefore, was not 
shed in vain. Armies sprang up frSm it. Her name passed^ 
as a note of alar^ along the banks of the Hudson : it wSs** 
a rallying word among the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and brought down all their hardy yeomanry.' 

As Buigoyne advanced to Fort Edward, Schuyler fell 
still further back, aqd took post at Saratoga, or rather 

‘ The Bad story of Miss McOTea, like many other Incidents of the 
BeVolution, has been related in such a variety of ways, and bo vnrought 
up by tradition, that it is difficult now to get at the simple >tfbth. 
Some of the above circumstances were derived from a niece of^iss 
McCrea, whom the* author met upwards (# fifty years since, at her 
residence on the banks of the St. Lawrence. A stone, with her name 
out on it, still marks the grave of Miss McCrea near HieeruinB of Fort 
Edward; and a tree is pointed out near which she was murdered. 
Lieutenant Jopes is said to have been compl^ly broken in spirit by 
the shock of her death. Procuring her seffp, with its 'long silken 
tresses, he brooded over it i^ anguish, and preserved il^as a sad, but 
precious relic. Disgusted with th| service, he threw up Ms ^ommis- 
eiott, and reihred to Canada; never marrying, but living to be an old 
. manjf tadtum and melancholy, and haunted by painful reoollectiooa» 
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Stillwater, about thirty miles from, Albany. He feeen 
joined by*Major-general Lincoln, who; accordinff||Eo Wash- 
ington's directions, had hastened to his assist&ce. In 
pursuance of Washington's plans, Lincoln piocehded to 
Manchester in Vermont, to take command of the militia 
foroes collecting at that point. His presence inspired new 
confidence in the country |>eople, who were abandoning 
their homes, leaving tlieir crops uijgathered, and taking 
refiige with their families in the lower towns. He found 
about five hundred^iilitia assembled at Manchester, under 
Colonel Seth Warner; others were coming on from New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, to protect their uncovered 
frontier. His letters, dated the 4th August, expressed the 
expectation of being in a few days at the head of at least 
two thousand men. With these, according to Washington's 
plan, he was tS 2 :«bang on the flank and rear of Burgoyne’s 
army, cramp its movements, and watch for an opportunity 
to strike a blow. 

r ^urgoyne was now at Fort Edward. “ The enthusiasm 
of the army, as well as of the general, upon their arrival 
on the Hudson Eiver, which had been so long the object of 
their hopes and wishes, may be better conceived than 
described,” says’ a British writer of the day. The enthu- 
siasm of the general wa^soon checked, however, by symp- 

nSSbs of ill-humour among his Indian allies. They resented 
his conduct in regard to the aflair of Miss MoCrea, and 
were impatient under the restraint to which they were 
subjected. He suspected the Canadian interpreters of 
fomenting this discontent, they being accustomed to profit 
by the rapine of the Indians, ^t the earnest request of 
St. Luc, in whom he stiU had confidence, he called a 
council of the chiefs^ when, to his Astonishment, the tribe 
for Vhom that gentl^an acted as intei;preter, declared 
their intention of returning home, and deinanded his con- 
currence ai^ assistance, 

Burgoyne was greatly embarrassed. Should he acquiesce, 
it would be to relinquish the aid of a force obtained at an 
immense expense, esteemed in England cf great import- 
ance, and^hich recdly was servioe&ble in furnishing scouts 
and ofitpbsts; yet he saw fnat a cordial reccmciliatiou 
with tihem could only be ^efieoted by revoking his pro- 
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hibitio&B, and induing their propensities to blood and 
rapine. 

To l^sVsredit be it recorded, hS adhered to what was 
right, and rejected what might be deemed expedient. He 
refused their proposition, and persisted in the restraints he 
had imposed upon them, but ^pealpd to the wild ho:^onr, 
of which he yet considered them capable, by urging the 
ties of faith, of generosity, of everything that has an 
influence with civilized man. His speech appeared to 
have a good effect. Some of^the femoto tribes made 
zealous professions of loyally and adhesion. Others, of 
Lower Canada, only asked furloughs for parties to return 
home and gather in their harvests. These were readily 
granted, and perfect harmony seemed restored.* The next 
day, however, the chivalry of the wilderness deserted by 
scores, laden with such spoil as they ha4iLs^:^lected in their 
maraudings. These desertions continued from day to day, 
until there remained in camp scarce a vestige of the s avag e 
warriors that had joined the army at Skenesborough.' 


CHAPTEK cm. 

• 

Difficulties of Burgoyne — Plans an Expedition *to Bennington — St. 
Leger before Fort Stanwix — General Herkimer at Oriskany— 
words with his officers— A dogged march— An ambuscade— Battle of 
Oriskany — Johnson’s Greens — Death of Herkimer — Spirited sortie of 
Colonel Willett— Sir John Johnson driven to the river — Flight of 
tlie Indians — Sacking of Sir John’s Camp — Colonel Gansevoort 
maintains his post — Colonel Willett sent in quest of aid— Arrives at 
SchuyWs Camp. 

New difficulties beset Burgoyne at Fort Edward. The 
horses which had been contracted for ip Canada, for draTight, 
burthen, and the saddle, arrived slowly and scantily, hearing 
to come a long*&istance through th^Wdeme^. Artillery 
find munitions, too, of all kinds, had to h| Drought from 
Ticonderoga by the way of Lake Georgei 'Aese, with a 
vast number of boats for freight, or to form bridges, it waa 
necessary to transport over the calryilfg places between tho 
lakes; and by land frftn Fort George to Fcrt Edward. 
Cnfoi^nately the army had not the requisite supply of 
^ Burgoyne’s Nairative, p, 131. 
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hoises and oxen. So far from beipg able t6 bring forward 
provisions for a march, it was with dii&cnlty enoi^h oonld 
be furnished to feed thd* army from day to &y. • ^ ' 

While thus situated, Burgoyne received intelligence that 
the paii; of his army which he had detached fro|QL Canada 
und^r Colonel St. Legpr, to^ proceed by Lake Ontario and 
Oswego, and make a diversion on the Mohawk, had pene- 
trated to that river, and were actually investing Fort Stan- 
wix, the stronghold of that part of the country. 

To carry out the, origii^ial plan Of his campaign, it now 
behoved him to make a rapid move down the Hudson, so 
as to be at hand to co-operate with St. Leger on his ap- 
proach to Albany, But hovr was he to do this, deficient as 
he was in horses and vehicles for transportation ? In this 
dilemma Colonel (late Major) Skene, the royalist of Skenes- 
borough, to w4a5^, from his knowledge of all this region, 
he had of late resorted for counsel, i^ormed him that at 
Bennington, about twenty-four miles east of the Hudson, 
tfilr Americans had a great dep5t of horses, carriages, and 
supplies of all kind, intended for their Northern army. 
This place, he added, might easily be surprised, being 
guord^ by only a small militia force. 

An expeditioii was immediately set on foot, not only to 
surprise this place, but to scour me country from Eocking- 
hJtm to Otter Creek; go down the Connecticut as far as 
Brattleborough, and return by the great road to Albany, 
there to meet Burgoyne. They Were to make prisohers of 
all officers, civil and military, whom they might meet, 
acting under Congress ; to tax the tovpis where they halted 
with everything they stood in need* of, and bring off all 
horses fit for the dragoons or for battalion service, with as 
many saddles and bridles as could be found. • 

They were evei^hvh^re to give out that tips was the van- 
guard of the ^British army, which would soon follow, on its 
way to Boijtoa^ and would be joined by the amy from 
fihode Island. Before relating the events of this expedi- 
tion, we w^ turn to^o^^ those of the detachment under 
St. Leger, with whi^ ir'was intended to co-operate, and, 
which was investing Fort Schuyler! 

ThifiTfort, built in 1766, on the site of an old French 
fortification, and formerly called Fort Stanwix, from » 
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^neral of that name, was situated on the right 
bank of the Mohawk «Biver, at the head of its navigation, 
and comnu^ding the carrying placci between it and Wood 
Creeky whence me boats passed to the Oneida Lake, the 
Oswego River, and Lake Ontario. It was. thus a key to 
the intercdlsEBe between Upper Canada and the valley of 
the Moha\^ The fort was squlire, vfith four bastions, rfhd 
was originally a place of stren^h, having bomb-proof maga- 
zines, a deep moat and dtrawbridge, a sallyport, and covered 
way. Li the long interval of peace, subsequent to the 
French war, it had fallen to decay? Recently it had been 
repaired by order of General Schuyler, and had received 
his name. It was garrisoned by seven hundred and Mty 
Continental troops from New York and Massachusetts, and 
was under the command of Colonel Gansevoort of the New 
York line, a st6ut-hearted officer of Dutch jbt^ent. who had 
served under General Montgomery in Canada. 

It was a motley force which appeared before it — British, 
Hessian, Royalist, Canadian, and Indian, about seventdSH* 
hundred in all. Among them were St. Leger’s rangers and 
Sir John Johnson’s royalist corps, called his greens. Many 
of the latter had followed Sir John into Canada from the 
valley of the Mohawk, and were now returned to bring the 
horrors of war apaong their former neighbours. The ln£ans, 
their worthy allies, were led by the fSamous Biunt. ^ 

On the 3rd of August, St. Leger seht in a flag with a 
summons to surrender, accompanied by a proclamation, in 
style and spirit similar to that recently issued by Burgoyne, 
and intended to operate on the garrison. Both his sum- 
mons and his proclamaijon were disregarded. He now set 
his troops to work to fortify *his camp and clear obstructions 
from Wood Creek and the roads, for ijjie transportationaof 
artillery and provisions, and sent out scouting parties^of 
Indians in all difections to cut off iAe conmimication of 
the garrison with the surrounding country. shells 

were, thrown into the fort. The chief annoyaSce of the 
gartiiion was from the Indians firing with their rifies from 
behim trees on those busied in repairidj^ the parapets. At 
ni^t they itemed completely to surroimd the fert, filling 
the woods with their yells and^owlings. 

On the 6t^ of August, three men made their way into 
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ILe fort through a swamp, whic|^ the enimj hai deemed 
impassable. They biougnt the eheering intelligexiee Uiut 
(general Herkimer, the veteran commander of the militia oi 
Tryon County, was at Oriskany, about eight milelf distant^ 
with upwards .of eight hundred men. The p^le of that 
. county were many of them of German origin ; sme of them 
Gdrmans by birth. 'Herkimer was among the former, a 
large and powerful man, about sixty-five years of age. He 
requested Colonel Gansevoort, through his two messengers, 
to fire three signal-guns on receiving word of his viomago ; 
upon hearing which he would endeavour to force his 
way to the fort, depending upon the co-operation of the 
garrison. , 

The ixessengers had been despatched by Herkimer on 
the evening of the 5th, and he had calou^ted that they 
would reach tlj^fort at a very early hour in the morning. 
Through some delay they did not reach it until between 
ten and eleven o’clock. Gansevoort instantly complied 
Vith the message. Three signal-guns were fired, and 
Colonel Willett, of the New York Conianentals, with two 
hundred and fifty men and an iron three-pounder, was de- 
tached to make a diversion, by attacking that part of the 
enemy’s camp ♦occupied by Johnson and lus royalists. 

The delay of the mtjssengers in the night, however, dis- 
\onoerted the plan of Herkimer, He marshalled his troops 
by daybreak, and waited for the signal-guns. Hour after 
hour elapsed, but no gun was^ heard. His officers became 
impatient of delay, and uiged an immediate march. Her- 
kimer represented that they were^too weak to force their 
way to the fort without reinforcements, or without being 
sure of co-operation from the garrison, and was still for 
awaiting the precc^certed signaJbs. High words ensued 
bdvween hiiu and two of his officers. He^had a brother and 
other rela^ves amo&g the enemy, and'^hence there were, 
some dou^ gf his fidelity, though they subsequently proved 
to be unmerited. Colonels Cox and Paris were paiHcularly 
urgent for an advice, and suspicious of the motives for 
holding back. Farm was a prominent man in Tiyon County, 
and member of the Committee of'Safety ; and in oomplianOo 
wiihrthe wishes of that conikiittee, accompaifled Herkuner 
as his volunteer aide. Losing his temper in the dispulei 
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he^aused i3ie la^r |)f being either a Tory or a coward. 

“ No,” replied the brave old man, “ I feel towards you all 
as a &th^, and will not lead you hito a scrape from which 
I oattfLot extricate you.” His discretion, however, was 
overpowered by repeated taunts, and he at length, about 
nine o’click, gave the word ta march ; intimating, however, 
that, those who were the mo^ eager to advance, would be 
the first to run away. 

The march was rather dogged and irregular. There was ' 
iU-hiunour between the general^ and his officers. Colonels 
Paris and Cox advised mm to throw out a reconnoitring 
party in the advance ; hnt he disregarded their advice, and, 
perhaps, in very opposition to it, neglected so necessary a 
precaution. About ten o’clock they came to a jplace where 
the road was carried on a causeway of logs across a dee|> 
marshy ravine, between high level hanlob^ The main divi- 
sion descended into the ravine, followed by the baggage- 
waggons. They had scarcely crossed it when enemies ^ ipud - 
denly sprang up in front and on cither side, with deadly • 
volleys of musketry, and deafening yells and wax-whoops. 
In &ucit, St. Leger, apprised by his scouts of their intended 
approach, had sent a iorce to waylay them. This was com- 
posed of a division of Johnson’s greens, led by his brother- 
in-law, Major Watts ; a company bf rangers under Colonel 
Butler, a refugee from this neighbourhood ; and a strong 
body of Indians* under Brant, The troops were stationed 
in front, just beyond the* ravine ; the Indians along each 
side of the road. The plan of the ambuscade was to let the 
van of the Americans^pass the ravine and advance between 
the concealed parties, «v7hoy the attack was to be commenced 
by the troops in front ; after which the Indians were to fall 
on the Americans in reftr, and cut off all retreat. • 

The savages, however, could not restrain their natural 
ferocity, and hbld Wjk as ordereo; but diseb^rged their 
rifies simultaneously with the troops, and ins1|ptly rushed 
forwards wi^ spears and tomahawks, yelling like demons, 
and commencing a dreadful butchejy. The ^ear-guard, 
which had not entered the ravine, Retreated. The main 
though thrown info confusion, defended^ themselves 
bravdy. One of those seve^ conflicts ensued, common in 
BtiiiaiL warSnre, where the combatants take po^ with their 
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rifles, behind rodk and tree, or ocme to deadly atiroggle 
with knife and tomahawk. * e 

The veteran Herkimer was wounded early in t^e action. 
A muskei-bdl shattered his leg just below the knee, HUuig 
his horse at the same time. He made his men place him 
on his saddle at the foot of a large beech tree, against the 
trunk of which he leaned, continuing to give Ms orders. 

The regulars attempted to charge with the bayonet ; but 
** the Americans formed themselves in' circles back to back, 
and repelled them. A heavy storm of thimder and rain 
caused a temporazv lull to the fight, during which the 
patriots changed their ground. Some of them • stationed 
themselves in pairs behind trees, so that when one had fired 
tile other ooufd cover him until he had reloaded, for the 
savages were apt to rush up with knife and tomahawk the 
moment a man h^^discharged his piece. Johnson’s greens 
came up to sustain ‘the Indians, who were giving way, and 
now was the fiercest part of the fight. Old neighbours met 
« intiieddly feud ; former intimacy gave bitterness to present 
hate ; and war was literally carried to the knife, for the 
bodies of combatants were afterwards found on the fi^d of 
battle, grappled in death, with the hand still grasping the 
knife plunged in a neighbour’s heart. The veiy savages 
seemed inspired with unusual ferocity by the confusion 
afih death-^mggle around them, and the si^t of tiieir 
prime warriors and favourite chiefs shot Mown. In their 
blind fiuy they attacked the white men indiscriminately, 
friend or foe, so that in this chwee-medley fight many of 
Sir John’s greens were slain by his own Inman allies. 

A confusion reigns over the accounts of this fight, in 
which every one saw little but What occurred in his imme- 
diatir vicinity. The ^ndians, at length, having lost many 
of their bravest warnors, gave the retreating cry, Oonahl 
Oonah ! and^fied to tfle woods. The gretnas and rangein» 
hearing a fi:mg in the direction of the fort, feared an attack 
u^on meir camp, and hastened to its defence, canying off 
wnth thorn many prisoners. The Americans did not puisne 
them, but,*placing thSlr wounded on litters made of brandieB 
of trees, returned to Oriskany. Bbth parties have claimed 
the victory ; but it does not appear that either was entitled 
to it The dead of both parties lay for days unburied on 
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th# jSeld of totion ; a%d a wounded officer of the enemy 
(Major Wattj^ remiined there two days unrelieved, until 
found by^an Indian scout. It wodld seem as if each party 
gladl/ almdoned this scene of one of the most savage con- 
licts of the Bevolution. The Americans had two hunted 
killed and a number wounded* .Several of these«were 
offioets. The loss of the enWy is thought to have been 
equally great as to numbers but then the difference in 
value between regul^ and militia ! the former often the 
refuse of mankind, mere hirelings; whereas among the 
privates of the militia, called out fiom their homes to defend 
their neighbourhood, were many of the worthiest and most 
valuable of the yeomanry. The premature haste of the 
Indians in attacking had saved the Americans* from being 
completely surrounded. The rear-guard, nqt having entered 
the defile, turned and made a rapid rei^at, but were pur* 
sued by the Indians, and suffered greatly in a running fight. 
We may add, that those who had been most urgent^tb 
General Herldmer for this movement, were among the flwt® 
to suffer from it. Colonel Cox was shot down at the first 
fire, so was a son of Colonel Paris : the colonel himself was 
taken prisoner, and fell beneath the tomahawk of the feimous 
Bed Jacket. ^ * 

As to General Herkimer, he was conveyed to his , 
dence on the Mphawk Eiver, and died nine days after the 
battle, not so much from his wound as from bad surgery, 
sinking graduadly through loss of blood from an unskilM 
amputation. He died like a philosopher and a Christian, 
smoking his pipe and reading his Bible to the last. His 
name h^ been given 1o a ^ouniy in that «part of the State.” 

The sortie of Colonel Willett had been spirited and^ucv 
oessfoL Hb attacked the encampments of Sir John ^hn 
6(m and the Indians, which were contiguous, and strong 
(latachments of* which were absent on the ambuscade. Sir 
Joim and his men were driven to the riv«ri»the Indians 
fled to the woods. Willett sacked their camps; loaded 
Wi^ons wi& camp equipage, clothii^ blank6ts,»and stores 
of W kinds; seized th^baggage and papers jof Sir John 
and of sevex^ of his omoex|, and retreated &fely^to the 
} Some of the miiticiilars of this aotion were ^ author 

a ilbxKtf Colonel Peris. , 3 H 2 
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fort, just as St. Leger was coming w ^ith a^powerfol ?©. 
mforcement. Five colours, which ne "had brought 
with him as trophies, we&e displayed under the w-'gbf the 
fort* while his men gave three cheers from the rampaS^* 

St Leger now endeavoured to operate on the feirs. of 
tibe gsorrison. His prisqpers, it is said, were compelled to 
write a letter, .givmg disxnA accounts of the affair of 
Onskany, and of the impossibility of^ getting any succour 
to the garrison ; of the probability that Buigoyne and his 
army were then before Ali^ny, and advising surrender to 
prevent inevitable destruction. It is probable they were 
persuaded, rather than compelled, to write the letter, 
which took its tone from their own depressed feelings and 
the. misrepfesentations of those around them. St. Leger 
accompanied the letter with warnings that, should the gar- 
rison persist in resiotance, he would not be able to restrain 
tbe fury of the savages, who, though held in check for the 
present, threatened, if farther provoked, to revenge the 
‘deal^ of their warriors and chiefs by slaughtering the 
garrison and laying waste the whole valley of the Mohawk. 

All this failing to shahe the resolution of Gansevoort, 
St. Leger next issued an appe^ to the inhabitants of Tryon 
County, signed By their old neighbours. Sir John Johnson, 

, Gq|onel Omus, and Coloifel Butler, promising pardpu and 
protection to all who should submit to roy^ aumority, and 
urging them to send a deputation of their principal men to 
overcome the mulish obstinacy of the garrison, and save 
the whole surrounding country from Indian rava^ and 
massacre. The people of the county, however, .were as 
little to be moved as the garrisoi^ • 

St. Leger now began to lose heart. The fort proved ^ 
morS capable of defence than he "had anticipated. His 
artillery was too ligh^ and the rampartf, being rf sod, 
were not earfly battered. He was obliged reluctantly fh 
resort to clow process of sapping «md * mining, and 
"jv^begmi to make regular approaches, 

Oansevpprt, seeing^e siege was likely to be p^tl^tcd, 
resolved to send to General &huyler for succour. ! ipolonpl 
Willett yolubteered to ijdiidertake the perilous errai^. , 
was af^pnip^i^ by Lieutenant, Stockweil, an e:xoeIIe^; 
woodsman, who served as a guide. . They left ^ 
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the idth, after daxlL h^ a sally^rt, passed by the British 
seiitihels, and close by the Indi^ camp, without beiiig 
disoo^reA, and made their Way tmough bog and morass 
and^Mess {brests, and all* kinds of risks and hardships, 
until .^ev r^hed the German ' Flats on the Mohawk. 
Here Willett procured a couple of horses, and by dint of 
hoof arrived at the camp of General Schuyler at Stillwater. 
A ch^ge had come ever the position of that commander 
four days previous to the arrival of Colonel Willett, as we 
shall relate in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER CIV. 


Schuyler hears of the effair of Oriskany — Applies for Reinforoements — 
His appeal to the Patriotism of Stark — Scli^ler superseded — His 
Ooaduct thereupon— Belief sent to Fort Stanwix — ^Aniold volunteers 
to conduct it--^hange of encampment — Patriotic determina^n of 
Schuyler — Detachment of the Enemy against Bennington— Qermaus# 
and their Indian allies — ^Baum, the Hessian leader— Stark in the 
field— Mlustering of the Militiai — A belligerent Parson— Battle of 
Bennington — Breyman to the rescue — Routed— Beoeption of the 
news in the rival Gamps— Washbgton urges Hew England to follow 
up the blow. * ' • 


ScHUTLER was in Albany in tbe early part of August 
making stirring •appeals in every direction for reinforce 
ments. Burgoyne was advancing upon him; he had 
received nows of the disastrous affair of Oriskany and the 
death of General Herkimer, and Tryou County was ciying 
to him for assistance. One of his appeals was to the 
veteran John Stark, the camrade of Putnam in the French 
war and the battle of junker's Hill. He had his fargi in 
the Hampshire Grants, and his ndme was a towisr of 
ainong^the Green MountaiqrBoys. But Stark was 
sdtum with ^vemment, and had retired froA service, his 
name having been omitted in the list 8f promotions. 
Hearing that he was on a visit to Lincoln’s camp at Man- 
chester, Schuyler wrote to that general, ** Assure General 
StjG^ that I have acqiiaiuted Congress of his situation, and 
thiiii l trust and entreat he edll, in the present alarming 
ctUs, waive his right; the greater Ihe sacrifice he makes 
tb hm feelih^, the gieater wm»be the honour due to him 
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for not having Enifiered any oonside&tipn whatever to come 
in competition with th^ w^ of his countzy : en^eat him 
to inarch immediately to our army.” ^ ^ 

Schuyler had instant call to practise the veiy vmue he 
was inouicating. He was about to mount his horse on the 
lOtbv to return to tho camp %t Stillwater, when a despatch 
from Congress was put into his hand containing the 
resolves which recalled him to attend a court of inquiry 
about the a£[air of Tioonderoga, and requested Washington 
to appoint an officer to sueceed him. 

Schuyler felt deeply the indignity of being thus recalled 
at a time when an engagement was apparently at hand, 
but endea'^FOured to console 'himself with the certainty that 
a thorough investigation of his conduct would prove how 
much he was entided to the thanks of his country* He 
intimated the sallie in his reply to Con^ss ; in the mean 
time, he considered it his duty to remain at his post until 
hisNcaocessor should arrive, or some offiqer in the depart- 
' ment be nominated to the command. Hetuming, therexbre, 
to the camp at Stillwater, he continued to conduct tho 
affairs of the army with unremitting zeal. ” Until the 
coirntry is in safety,” said ilie, ” I will stifle my resent* 
ment,” t, 

«HiB first care was to send relief to Oansevoort and his 
beleaguered garrison. Eight hundred men were all that 
he could spare from his army ^ in its present thr^tened 
state. A spirited and effective officer was wanted to lead 
them. Arnold was in camp; recently sent on as an 
efficient coadjutor by Washington : •he was in a state of 
exasperation against the government, having just learnt 
tha^< the question of rank had been decided agamst him in 
Congress. Indeed, Ve would have retired instantly itoia 
the service, had not gbhnyler prevailed on him to remain 
until the ii&pending dan^r was over. It was hardly to 
>e expected &at, in his irritated mood, he would accept 
. he command of the detaohment if offered to him. Arnold, 
however, wtbb a oom&nstible character. The 
of an exploit flashed on 1^ adventoons spirit. Be itepped 
prompitly forward, and volunteered to the enterpnse. 
“ No mhlio nor private injury or insult,^ said he^ shall 
prevail on me to forsake ‘the cause of my injured and 
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cfijbieMed oount^r™^ I see peace and liberty reetoied 
to Off Aobly die in tlie attexnpi.”^ 

A|fer the departure of this detachment, it was unani- 
mohsly determined, in a council of war of Schuyler and 
his general officers, that the post at Stillwater was alto- 
gether untenable with their actual* force ; part of theVrmy, 
therefore, retired to the islands at the fords on the mouth 
of the Mohawk EItIt, where it em|^e8 into the Hudson, 
ind 'e brigade was posted above the Falls of the Mohawk, 
called the Cohoes, to prevent the enemy from crossing 
tibiere. It was considered a strong position, where they 
OQuld not be attacked without great disadvantage to the 
assailanti * 

The feelings of Schuyler were more and more excited 
as the game of war appeared drawingj^o h crisis. ** I am 
resolved,” writes he to his friend Duane, “ to make another 
sacrifice to my countiy, and risk the censure of Congress 
by remaining in this quarter after I am relieved^* ande 
bringing up the militia to the support of this weak army.” 

As yet he did not know who was to be his successor in 
the command. A letter from Duane informed him that 
General Gates was the man. * • 

StiU the noble part of Schuyler’s nature was in the 
ascendant. “ Your fears may be up,** writes he in r^ly, 
**le8t Ihe Ul-tr^atment 1 have experienced at his hands 
should BO far get the better of my judgment as to embarrass 
Idin. Do not, my dear friend, be uneasy on that account. 
I am incapable of sacrificing my country to a resentment, 
however just ; and J»tru^ I shaU give an example of what 
a 0ood citizen ought to do when he is in my sitimtion.’* 

We will now take u view of occjirrences on the aright 
and left of Burgoyne, and show the effect of SchfryWs 
moires, poolly seconded as the/ were, in^ppling and 
straitenmg the inva^ng army, ind first^wji will treat of 
tho expedition against Bennington. This was a central 
pliloe, whither the live stock was driven from various parts 
of ^e Hampshire Grants, and wheffbe the Arlffirican army 
d^Ved its impplies. If was a great deposit, also, of grain 
oYtaiious kin^ and of wEeel carriages; the usued guard 


> Letter to Qatei * Gates’s Papers. 
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ms militia, vai^g from day to dal^. r^Beunuigtoa was ic 
be surprised. Ibe cou^^ was to be scoured froM Bock^ 
iugbam to Otter Greek in quest of provisions for mevMiny, 
horses and oxen for draught, and horses for the cavalry. All 
public magazines were to be sacked. All cattle belonging 
to royalisis, and which ‘could be spared by their owners, 
were to be paid for. All rebel flocks and herds wore to be 
driven away. 

Generals Phillips and Biedesel demurred strongly to the 
expedition, but their counsels were outweighed by those ox 
Colonel Skene, the royalist. He knew, he said, all the 
country thereabout. The inhabitants were as five to one 
in favour o( the royal cause* and would be prompt to turn 
out on the first appearance of a protecting army. He was 
to accompany the expedition, and much was expected from 
his personal influence and authority. 

Lieutenant-colonel Baum was to command the detach- 
menWi He had under him, according to Burgoyne, two 
nundred dismounted dragoons of the regiment of Biedesel, 
Captain Fraser's marksmen, which were the only British, 
all the Canadian volunteers, a party of. the provincials who 
perfectly knew th© country one hundred Indians, and two 
ught pieces of cannon, whe whole detachment amounted 
to about five hundred men. The dragoons, it was expected, 
would supply themselves with horses in tHb course of the 
foray ; and a skeleton corps of royalists would be filjled up 
by recruits. 

The Germans had no great liking for the Indians aa 
fellow-campaigners ; especially those ^ho had come from 
Upper Oana£b under St. Luo.* “These savages are 
heatl^ens, huge, warlike, and enterprising, l^t wicked as 
Satan,** wiites a Heslian officer,^ “Some /pay they are 
cannibals, but I do noti> believe it; thougfr in their fiiiy 

' they will teai^the fiesh of their enemies with their teeth/ 

' They have a bi&tial air, and their wild ornaments become 
them.**^ St. Luo, who commanded them, bad bedn a ten^/ 
to the Hngiiah colonists in the French war, and it ^as ' 
intimated tlu^ hS po^esP^ great tftasures of old Slng^iiA ' 
8calps.^%' He tsoA his warriors^ however, b^ dhikppem^ ; 

' I BtfefvMhiel, Th. lii. HbR) siii. 
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froiOL camp siiice thCi^afftur of Miss McCica. The present 
werc,Ihdiaim£ix)m Lower ^ 

^e^hdioe of Geman troops for this foray was much 
sneered at by the British offers. “ A corps could not 
have been fopnd in the whole army,” aaid^they, “so unfit 
for a service requiring rapidity ofi motion as BiedefieVs 
dragoons. The very hat and sword of one of them weighed 
nearly as much as itie whole equipment of a British soldier. 
The woi^pt British regiment in the jervice would march 
two miles to their one.” ^ 

To be nearer at hand in case assistance should be 
required, Burgoyne encamped on the east side of the 
Hudson, nearly opposite Saratoga, throwing ove^ a bridge 
“!8f boats, by which General Fraser, with the advanced 
gguard, crossed to that place. Colonel Baum set out from 
camp at break of day on the 13th of Augf^t. All that had 
been predicted of his movements was verified. The bad- 
ness of the road, the excessive heat of the weather, and^the 
want of carriages and horses were alleged in excuse ; but 
slow and unapt men ever meet with inmediments. Some 
cattle, carts, and waggons, were captured at Cambridge ; a 
few horses also were brought in ; but the Ipdians killed or 
drove off all that fell into their Jiands, unless they were 
paid in cash for their prizes. “ The country people^f 
these parts,” writes the Hessian narrator, “ came in crowds 
to Governor Skene, as he was called, and took the oath of 
allegiance; but even thehe faithless people,” adds he, 
“ were subsequently our bitterest assailants.” 

Baum was too slow a man to take a place by surprise. 
The people of JBennin^ondieard of his approach and were 
on the alert. The vet^an Stark was there with eigh^or 
nine hundred troops. During the lat8 alarms, the mmtia 
of 1^6 State had»<been formed into ^o brigades, one to be 
ooipmanded by General Willuun Whipple ; Sttrk had with 
dimply beeiu prevailed upon to accept the eremmand of 
other, up(^^ the express condition that he ^ould not 
bo pidigod to join the main army, bi|^4iould bfi^eft to his 
, 0 ^^ diaoretion, to xnakeswar in his own partisan style, 
hofi|mg a^ut the enemy ^ their march tnrough the 
and aooountable to none but the authorities of 
Kew Hampshire. 
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General Lincoln had informek Siark of the orders oi 
General Schuyler, that all the militia should r^air to 
Stillwater, but the veteran refused to oomplj^. ^He had 
taken up anus, he said, in a moment of exigency, to defend 
the nei^bour^od, wbioh would be exposed to the ravages 
of 4ihe enemy, should he .leave it, and he held himself 
accountable solely to the authorities of New Hampshire. 
This act of insubordination mig^t have involv^ the 
doughty but somen^t tcsiy old general in subsequent 
difficulty, had not ms sword carved out an ample excuse 
for him. 

Having heard that Indians had appeared at Gambrid|m, 
twelve miles to the north of Bennington, on the 13th, he 
sent out two hundred men under Colonel Gregg in quest 
of ihem. In •the course of tho night he learnt that they 
were mere scouls in advance of a force marching upon 
Bennington. He immediately rallied his brigade, called 
out the militia of the neighbourhood, and sent off for 
Colonel Seth Warner (the quondam associate of Ethan 
Allen) and his regiment of militia, who were with General 
Lincoln at Manchester. 

Lincoln instantly detached them, and Warner and his 
men marched night through drenching rain, arriving at 
Stark’s camp in the morning, dripping wet. 

Stark left them at Bennin^on to diy and rest them- 
selves, and then to follow on ; ip the mean time, l^e pushed 
forward with his men to support the party sent out the 
preceding day, under Gregg, in quest of the Indians. He 
met them about five miles off, in full^retreat, Baum and his 
force a mile in their rear. * * 

§tark halted and preyed for action. Baum also halted ; 
posted himself on a high ground at a bend of the little 
river Walloomscoick^ and began to intrench himself. 
Stork fell back a mile, to wait for reinforcements and 
draw dowit<^Baum from his strong position. A skirmish 
took place between the advance giuirae ; thirty of Baum’s 
men weredulled and^wo Indian ohie&. 

An inoesfiant rain on the 15tfe prevented an attack on 
Baumls camp, but there was oontmual skinnishing. The 
colonel strengthened his intrenohments, and finding he had 
a larger foroo to contend •with than he had anticipated. 
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sent off in all haj||;e Vo Bnrgoyne for leinforoements. 
Colbnel Breyman marched off immediately, with five 
hundr^ Hessian gren^ero and Wontry and two six- 
ponders, leaving behind him his tents, baggage, and 
standards. He, also, found the roads so deep, and the 
horses so bad, that he was n|arly 4wo days getting afonr 
and tweniy miles. The tactics of die Hessians were against 
them. ** So foolishly iittached were they to forms of disci- 
pline,” writes a British historian, ** tl^ in marching through 
thicJtets, they stopped ten times Jr hour to dress their 
ranks.” It was here, in fact, that they most dreaded the 
i^erioan rifle. “ In the open field,” said they, “ the 
rebels are not much; but they are redoubtable in the 
woods.”* “ 

In the moan time the more alert and active Americans 
had been mustering from all quarters to^itark’s assistance, 
with such weapons as they had at hand. During the ni^t 
of the Colonel Symonds arrived with a body of fierk- 
diiro militia. Among them was a belligerent parson, full ^ 
of fight, Allen b^ name, possibly of the bellicose l£un£ly of 
thehero of Ticonderoga. General,” cried he, “ the 
people of Berkshire have been often c^ed out to no pur- 
pose ; if you don’t give them a cl^ce to*fight now, they 
will never turn out again.” “ lou would not turn out 
now, while it is dark and raining, would you?” demand^ 
Stark. “ Not just now,” was the reply. “ Well, if the 
Lord should once more gi^e xis sunshine, and I don’t give 
you fighting enough,” rejoined the veteran, “ I'll never ask 
you to tom out agaim” 

On the following ihoming the sun shone bright, and 
Stark prepared to attjick Baum in his intrenchments ; 
though he had no ortille^, and his men, for the Aost 
part, had only«^ their ordinaiy bmwn firelocks without 
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were detached to the rear of the enemy's# left; three 
hundred under Colonel Herrick, to the rear of his right; 
they were to join their forces and ajfack him^ the rear, 
whue Colonels Hubbaidaand Stickney, with two hundred 
men, diverted his attention ip front, 
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Coload Skene and tike tojrali^, 'arbesi they flaw 
Americans issuisug out of the woo£ oil , different 
persuaded themsebres/and endeayoured to |»ersiia^Baui^ 
that these were the loyal people of the oeunt]pr flockihg. 
to his standard.. The India^ were the first to discover tl^ 
tru^ “ The vroods §re full of Yankees/* crie4 fbev, and 
retreated in single file between the troops of Nichbls and 
Herrick, yelling like demons jingling cow bellSi^ 
Several of them, hoover, were killed or wounded as they 
thus ran the gauntld^ ^ 

At the first sound of fire-arms, Stark, who had remained 
with the main body in camp, mounted his horse and gave 
the word, forward! He had promised his men the plunder 
of the Bfitish camp. The homely speech made Tby him. 
when in sight of the enemy, has often been cited. “ Now, 
my men 1 TKera are the red coats ! Before night they 
must be ours, or Molly Stark will be a widow !'* 

]^um soon foimd himself assailed on every side, but he 
defended his works bravely. His two pieces of artillery, 
advantageously planted, were very efi'ectxve, and his troops, 
if slow in march, were steady in action. For two hours 
the discharge of fire-arms was said to have been like the 
constant rattliifg of the drum. Stark in his despatches 
compared it to a “ continued clapof thunder.” It was the 
hS’Etost fight he had ever seen. He inspired his men with 
his ow|i impetuosity. They drove the royalist troops upon 
the Hessians, and pressing aftel* them stormed the works 
with irresistible niry. A Hessian eye-witness declares 
that this time the rel^ls fought witK desperation, pressing 
within eight paces of the loaded* canhon & take surer aim 
at the a^illerists. The latter were slain ; the cannon 
caj^ured. The royaHsts and Canadians took to fiight, and 
escafied to the wood|. The Germans fcjgtill kept their 
grox^, and^ought bravely, until there was not a cartridge 
mft. Baun^ai^ his dragoons then took to their brofid- 
swords and the infimtry to their bayonets, and endeavoui’cd 
to cut theijoeay to a |pad in the woods, but in vain ; many 
were killeo; more wotmdod, Baum eniong the number, and 
all who surHved were taken prisoners.’ 

> Briafe aus imetika. Sohldi^r^B Briefwechael, Th. iii. Befb ziiL 
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TUI, victors BOW ilisplrsed, some to collect booty, some 
to attend to the wouddea, some to guard the prisoners, and 
some to seek rp&eshment, being equated by hunger and 
fetigues*' At this critical juncture, Breynian’s tardy rein- 
forcement came, making its way heavily and slowly to the 
scene of action, joined py many of the enemy who had fled. 

Attempts w^ made to rall;^h6 militia; but they were 
in coppiete contusion. Nothing could have saved them 
from defeat, had not Colonel Seth Warner’s corps fort 
innately arrived from Bennington, from repose, and 
advanced to meet the enemy, while the others regained 
their ranks. It was four o’clock in the afternoon when this 
second action commenced. It •was fought from wood to 
wood and hill to hill for several miles, until simaiet. The 
last stand of the enemy was at Van Schaick’s mill, where, 
having expeiMed all their ammunition, of which each man 
had forty rounds, they gave way, and retreated, under favour 
of the night, leaving two fleld*pieces and aU their bag^ge 
in ^e hands of the Americans. Stark ceased to pursue 
them, lest in the darkness his men should Are upon each 
other. “ Another hour of daylight,” said he in his report, 
“ and I should have captured the whole body.” The veteran 
had had a horse shot under him, but escaped without wound 
or bruise. • 

Four brass field-pieces, nine hundred dragoon swords, 
thbtisand stand of arms, and four ammunition waggoi^were 
the spoils of this victoiy. Thirty-two officers, five hundred 
and sixty-four privates, including Canadians and loyalists, 
were taken prisoners.^ The number of slain was very con- 
siderable, but could noibe ^certained, many having fallen 
in the woods. "[I^e brave out unfortunate Baum did not 
long survive. The Americans had on^ hundred killed aiid 
wounded. • 

Burgo^me tfwakened in his caiflp toward^ daylight of 

the I7th by tidings that Colonel Baum ha^ i||)irrendered. 
Next came word that Colonel Breyman was engaged in 
sevOi^ and doubtful conflict. The whole army was roused, 
and' were preparing to h^ten to his%[sistancdrVhen one 
rei^drt kfter another gave assurance that he wesson his way 
bank in safety. The main b^dy, therefore, remained in 
eamp at the l^tten kiln but Burgoyna forded that stream 
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with the 47th regiment, aad ptishe|l fbrwai^d until 4 o’Slocle, 
when he met Breyman and his troof s, weary and haggard 
with hard fighting and hard marching, in hot \^ther, td 
the evening all returned to their old encampments.'^’* 
General Schuyler was encamped on Van SchaicVs Island 
at the mouth of the Mohawk Biver, when a letter from 
Gederal Lincoln, date^ Bexraington, August 18th, informed 
him of -‘the capital blow given the enemy by General 
Stark.” “ I trust,” replies he, August 19th, “ that the 
severity with which; ;they have been handled will retard 
General Burgoyne's progress. Part of his force was yestor* 
day afternoon about three miles and a-half above Stillwater. 
If the enemy have entirelyrioft that part of the country yoa 
are in, I^think it would be advisable for you to move to- 
wards Hudson Eiver tending towards Stillwater.” 

“ Governor Clipton,” writes he to Stark on the same day, 
is coming up with a body of militia; and 1 trust that, 
after what the enemy have experienced from you, their 
progress will be retarded, and that we shaU see them driven 
out of this part of the country.” 

He now hoped to hear that Arnold had raised the siege 
of Fort Stanwix. If that take place,” said he, “ it will 
be possible to engage two or three hundred Indians to join 
Ihis army, and Congrels may rest assured that my best 
endeavours shall not be wanting to accoi](|pliBh it.” 

Ti^gs of the afiGiir of Bennington reached Washington 
just l^bre he moved his camp drom the neighbourho^ of 
Philadelphia to Wilmington, and it relieved his mind from 
a world of anxious perplexity. In^,a letter to Putnam he 
writes, “ As there is not now j;he feast danger of General 
Howe’s going to New England, I hope the whole force of 
ihst country will tgm out, and, ‘by following the ^eat 
stroke struck by General Stark, near Bepnington, entirely 
crush Genejp^l BurgoJ^!ae, who, by his fetter to Colonel 
l^um, seenp ip be in want of almost everything.” 

We will now give the fate of Burgoyne’s detachment, 
under St. Leger, sent to capture Fort Stowix, and ravage 
the valleyTSf the Motihwk. ^ 

Sohldzei'a Briefweoksel, Th. ifi. Heft xiii 
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Arnold’s march to the relief of Port Stanwix, was slower^, 
than suited his ardent and impatient spirit. He was de* 
tained in the valley of the Mohawk by bad roads, by the 
necessity of waiting for baggage and ammnnition-waggons, 
and for militia recruits who tuihed out reluctantly. He 
sent missives to Colonel Gansevoort, assuring him that he 
would relieve him in the course of a few days. “ Be under 
no kind of apprehension,’* writes he.* ** I know the 
strength of the enemy, and Jmo to deal with them'* 

In &ct, conscious of the smallness of his force, he had 
resorted to stratagem, sending emissaries ahead to spread 
exa^erated reports of the number of his troops, so as to 
wox on the fears of the enemy’s Indian allies, and induce 
them to desert. The most important of these emissaries 
was one Yan Yost Cuyler, an eccei^tric half-witted fellow, 
known throughout the countiy as a rank Tory. He had 
been convicted as*a spy, and only spared from the halter 
on condition that he would go into St. Legeris camp, and 
spread alarming reports anlong the Indians,, by whom he 
was well known. To insure a faithful discharge of his 
mi sion, Arnold detained his brother as a hostage. 

On 1^ way up the Mohawk Yalley, Arnold was joined 
by a New York regiment^under Colonel James Livingsto^ , 
sent by Gates to reinforce him. On orrfWng at the German 
Plats he reoeivectttn express from C^onel Gansevoort, in- 
foimmg him that he was still besieged, but in 4dgh epmU 
and under no apprehensions. In a letto to Gales, written 
from the German Plats (Aug. 21st), Arnold says, ** I leave 
this place this morning wi& twelve ]^dred Qg&tinontal 
troops and a handful of militia for Fort Schuyler, still 
hesi^d by a number equal to^urs. You will Hear of my 
hein^ victorious— or no more. As soon as the safety of 
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this part of tlie country will parinit, I will fly to^yotur 
aasistanoe.”^ , , ^ ; 

All this while St. Leger was ^^dvaxicmg his pairaUels and 
pressing the siege ; while provis^ns and anun.iM%n wer^. 
rapidly decreasing within the fort. St, Leger’is Indian 
alUeSy howeveri were growing sullen and intractalde. liiiB 
sloV kind of warfare^ this *,war with the spade, ^hey were 
unaccustomed to, and they by no means relished it. Be- 
side, they had been led to expect easy times, little fighting, 
many scalps, and much plunder; whereas they had fought 
hard, lost.many of their best oMefs, been checked in their 
cruelty, and gained no boofy. 

At this juncture, scouts brought word that a foiue one 
thousand* strong was marhhmg to the relief of the fort. 
Eager to put his savages in action, St. Leger, in a council 
of war, offered to their chiefs to place himself at their head, 
with three hundred of his best troops, and meet the enemv 
as they advanced. It was agreed, and they sallied forth 
tog(;ther to choose a fighting ground. By this time 
rumours stole into the camp doubling the number of the 
approaching enemy. Burgoyne’s whole army were said to 
have been defeated. Lastly came Yan Yost Cuyler, with 
his coat fall o^buUet-holes, giving out that he h^ escaped 
from the hands of the Americans, and been fired upon by 
them. His story was believed, for bis wounded coat oda> 
roborated it, and he was known to be a tbyalist. Mingling 
among his old acquaintances, the Indians, he 8USBU|ied them 
that the Americans were close at hand, and numerous as 
the leaves on the trees.” 

Arnold’s stratagem succeeded. The Indians, fickle as 
the winds, began to desert. Sir^John Johnson and Colonels 
ejaus and Buder endeavoured in vain to reassure and retain 
theei."^ In a little ^hile two hundred had decamped, and 
the rest threatened tot do so likewise, ufiless St Leger re- 
treated. . 

The uniBrfimate colonel found too late what little zeli- 
anoa was to ]be placed upon Indian aUlee. He determined 
on 2ftad, to sestd off his sick, his wound^, and his 
artillery by Wood Qroek that ¥ery night, an4 to protect 
thexnby tl^ line of march. #^e IndianB, howayar, goaded 
# * Oates's jPapeiB. - 
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on tuy Arnold’s emissaites, insisted on instant retreat. St. 
Leger still ref^d fb depart l)efore nightfall. The savages 
now bec^e ungovemimle. The; seized upon liquor of 
the officera about to be embarked, and getting intoxicated, 
bfilfiaved like very fiends. 

In a woid, St. Leger was obliged^ to deoamp about noon, 
in such hun^ and confusion that he left his tents stan^g 
and his artillei^, with most of his bagga^, ammunition, 
and stores, fell into tie hands of the Americans. • 

A detachment from the gariison pursued and harassed 
him for a time ; but his greatest annoyance was from his 
Indian allies, who plundered the boats which conveyed 
such baggage as had been brought off; murdered all 
stragglers who lagged in the rear, and amused themselves 
by giving false alarms to keep up the panic of the soldieiy ; 
who would throw away muskets, knapsagks,* and everything 
that impeded their filght. 

It was not until he reached Onondaga Falls, that St. 
Leger discovered by a letter from Burgoyne, and fidating • 
reports brought by the bearer, that he had been the dy^ 
of a ruse de guerre^ and that at the time the advancing%e 
were reported to be close upon his haunches, they were not 
within forty miles of him. ’ • ♦ 

Such was the second blow to Bmrgoyne’s invading army ; 
but before the ngws of it reached that doomed commander, 
he had already been half-paralyzed by the disaster at Ben- 
niiy|toh. 

^e moral effect of these two blows was such as Wash- 
ington had predicted. Fortune, so long adverse, seemed 
at length to have taten a fevourable turn. ‘People were 
roused from their despondency. There was a sudden ex- 
ultation throughout theT country. Tlje savages had ditap- 
peared in their native forests. The 'perman veterans, so 
much vaunted aM dreaded, had beeA vanquislj^ed by militia, 
and British artillery captured by meni, somj jjf whom had 
never seen a cannon. 

Means were now augmenting in Schuyler’s hands. 
Colonels Livingston an^Pierre vai^ CortiandP, forwarded 
by Putnam, were arriveST Governor Clinton was daily ex- 
pected with New York milifla from the Highland)^* The 
airival of Arnold was anticipated with troops and airillery, 
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and Lincoln with the New England^ militia. At tnis pro- 
pitious moment, when everything was ready for the sickle 
to be put into the harvest* General Gatos arrived in^he camp. 

Schuyler received him with the noble courtesy to l^hich 
he had pledged himself. After acquainting him with a‘ll 
the t^ffairs of the depa,vtment, the measures he had taken 
and those he had projected ; He informed him of his having 
signified to Congress his intention to remain in that quarter 
foi the present, and render every service in his power ; and 
he entreated Gates to call upon him for counsel and assist- 
ance whenever ho thought proper. 

Grates was in high s})irits. His letters to Washington 
show how completely he was aware that an easy path of 
victory haM. been oiioned for him. “ Upon my leaving 
Philadelphia,’’ writes he, “ the prospect this way appeared 
most gloomy, but <;hc severe checks the enemy have met 
vritli at Bennington and Tryon County, have given a more 
pleasing view of public afiairs. Particular accounts of the 
signal victory gained by Goneralr Stark, and of the severe 
blow General Herkimer gave Sir John Johnson and the 
scalpers under his command, have been transmitted to your 
Excellency by General Schuyler. I anxiously expect the 
Arrival of an expVoss from General Arnold, with an account 
of the total defeat of the^nemy in that quai-tcir. 

cannot sufficiently thank your Exceljencyfor sending 
Colonel Morgan’s corps to this army. They will be of the 
greatest service to it ; for, untihtho late success this way, 
I am told the army were quite panic-struck by the Indians, 
and their Torj^ and Canadian assassin^, in Indian dross.” 

Governor Clinton was immediately expected in camp, 
and he intended to consult with him and General Lincoln 
up^ the best plan tto distress, add, he hoped, finally to 
defcifi the enemy. “ We shall, no dojjbt,” writes he, 
“ unanimously agree iif sentiment with your Excellency, to 
keep Generoi lancoln and Stark upon the flank and rear of 
the enemy, while the main body opposes them in front.” 

Not a word does ho say of consulting Schuyler, who, 
more than any one elsSj was acqusijnted with the department 
and its con(^fems, who was in constant correspondence with 
Washington, and had co-operated with him in effecting the 
moasuTOS which had produced the present promising situO' 
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tion of affairs. So far was he from responding to Schuyler’s 
magnanimity, and profiting by hi^? nobly offered counsel 
and ^istanoe, that he did not even ask him to be present 
at his first council of war, although ho invited up General 
Ten Broeck of the militia from Albany to attend it. 

His conduct in this rcspecy; provoked a caustic remark 
from the celebrated Gouvenieur Morris. “ The com- 
mander-in-chief of northern department,” said he, 
“ may, if he please, neglect to ask, or disdain to receive 
advice ; but those who know him, will, I am sure, be con- 
vinced that he wants it.” 

Gates opened hostilities against Burgoync with the pen. 
He had received a letter fronf that commander., complain- 
ing of the harsh treatment experienced by the roj^alists 
captured at Bennington. “Duty and principle,” writes 
Burgoyne, “made me a public cnem^to the Americans 
who have taken up arms ; but I seek to be a generous one ; 
nor have I the shadow of resentment against any individual 
who does not induce it by acts derogatory to those maxims 
upon which all men of honour think alike.” 

There was nothing in this that was not borne out by the 
conduct and character of Burgoyne ; but G^/ites seized upop 
the occasion to assail that commander in no measured terms 
in regard to his Indian allies. • 

“ That the savages,” said he, “ should in their warfaie 
mangle the unhappy prisoners who fall into their hands, is 
neither new nor extraordinary ; but that the famous 
General Buigo3me, in whom the fine gentleman is united 
with the scholar, should hire the savages of America tc 
scalp Europeans : nay*moi^, that he should pay a price for 
each scalp so barbaroysly taken, is more than will, be 
believed in Europe, until authenticated facts shall in gveiy 
gazette confirm Aie horrid tale.” 

After this prelude, ho went on to state tl!e murder ot 
Miss McCrca, alleging that her murderer Employed by 
Bmgoyne. “Two parents,” added he, “with their six 
children, were treated with the sajpe inhunmnity, while 
quietly resting in their oftce happy and peace^l dwelling. 
Upwards of one hundred m«n, women and childrens, have 
perished by the bands of the ruffians, to whom^ it is as 
sorted, you have paid the price of blood,” 

3 I 2 
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Gates showed this letter to General ctnd Colonel 

Wilkinson, who donmr^ed to its personality ; but he eyi- 
dently conceived it an achievement of the pen, and spumed 
their criticism.^ ^ 

Burgoyne, in a manly reply, declared that he would have 
disdained to justify himself from such rhapsodies of fiction 
and calumny, but that his sifence might 1^ constmed into 
an admission of their truth, and leod^to acts of retaliation. 

pronounced all the intelligence cited respecting the 
cruelties of the Indians to be false, with the exception of 
the case of Miss McCrea. This he put in its true light, 
adding, that it had been as sincerely lamented and abhorred 
by him, as^it could be by thfe tenderest of her friends. “ I 
would not,” declared he, “ be conscious of the acts you 
presume to impute to me, for the whole continent of 
America ; though Vhe wealth of worlds was in its bowels, 
and a paradise upon its surface.” 

Wa have already shown what was the real conduct of 
^ Burgoyne in this deplorable affair, and General Gates could 
and should have ascertained it, before ^^he presumed to 
impute ” to a gallant antagonist and a humane and cultivated 
gentleman, such base" and barbarous policy. It was the go- 
vernment under which J^urgoyne served that was charge- 
able with the murderous acts of the savages, lie was 
rather to be pitied for being obliged to employ such hell- 
hounds, whom he endeavoured in vain to hold in check. 
Great Britain reaped the reward’of her policy in the odium 
which it cast upon her cause, and the deteimined and suc- 
cessful opposition which it provoked in the American 
bosom. * * 

We will now shift the scene to^Washington’s camp at 
Wilmington, where We left him watching the ope^tions of 
the British fleet, and jjjreparing to oppose^the army under 
Sir William Howe in its designs upon Philadelphia. 

‘ After General Tsatea had written his letter to Burgoyne, he called 
Genend Lincoln and myself into his apartment, re^ it to us, and 
requested our j^pinion of Jt, which we declined giving; but being 
pressed by him, with ditfidebce we conci^red in judgment, that he had 
)een too perscftial ; to which the old gentleman replied with his cha- 
acterisfic bluntness, ” By G— ! I dbn't believe either of you can mend 
it;” — and thus the cousultation terminated. — Wilkinson* t Memoir^ 
vol. i. 2iJl. 
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CHAPTEE C7I. 

Lading of Howe^B Army on Elk EiTer — Meaeures to check it— Exposed 
Bituation of Washington in reconnoitring — Alarm of the Country — 
Proclamation of Howe — ^Arrival of SuSivan — -Toreign Officgrs in 
camp— Deborre — Conway — FleiAy — Count Pulaski — ^First appear* 
ance in the Army of 'Light-horse Harry* of Vii'ginia — Washing- 
ton’s appeal to the Array — Movements of the rival Forces — Battie 
of the Brandywine— Retreat of the Americans — Halt in Chesteiv^ 
Scen^ in Philadelphia during the Battle — Congress orders out 
Militia — Clothes Washington with extraordinary powers — Removes 
to Lancaster — ^Rewards to Foreign Officers. 

On the 25th of August the British armyundt^y General 
Howe began to land from the fleet in Elk River, at the 
bottom of Chesapeake Bay. The place where they landed 
was about six miles below the Head oM51k (now Elkton), 
a small town, the capital of Cecil County. This was 
seventy miles from Philadelphia; ten miles further •from 
that city than they had been when encamped at Bmnswick. 
The intervening country, too, was less open than the 
Jerseys, and cut up by deep streams. Sir William had 
chosen this circuitous route in the expect|ition of finding 
friends among the people of Cocil.County, and of the lower 
counties of Pennsylvania ; many of whom were Quakers 
and non-combatants, and many persons disafl'ected to the 
patriot cause. 

Early in the evening, Washington received intelligence 
that the enemy were landing. There was a quantity of 
public and private stores at the Head of Elk, which he 
feared would fall intd thetr hands if they moved quickly. 
Every attempt was to, be made to check them. The- di- 
visions of Generals Greene and Steplfen were within^ few 
miles of Wilmington ; orders were^nt for them to march 
tbitlior immediately. Tbe two other divisioifts, which had 
halted at Chester to refresh, were to hurry fi5r%ard. Major- 
general Annstrong, the same who had surprised the Indian 
Tillage of Kittaning in the French '^r, and who now com- 
manded the Pennsylvania militia, was urged send down, 
in the cool of the night, all the men he could muster, pro- 
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oarriagos and cattle, and we must endeavour to check them 
at the outset.” ^ 

General Eodney, therefore, who commanded nthe^ Dela* 
ware militia, was ordered to throw out scouts and patrols 
toward tho enemy to watch tlieir motions ; and to move 
noaik>them with** his us soon as ho should be rein- 

forced by the Maryland militia. 

Light troops wore sent out early ii).the morning to hover 
a!>out and harass the invadeis.' Washington himself, ac- 
companied by General Greene and tho Marquis de Lafay- 
ette and their aides, rode forth to reconnoitre tho country 
in the neighbourhood of the enemy, and determine how to 
dispose of his forces when ‘they should bo collected. The 
only eminences near Elk w^ero Iron Hill and Gray’s Hill ; 
tho laitor within two miles of tho enemy. It was difficult, 
however, to got cf-good view of their encampment, and 
judge of the number that had landed. Hours were passed 
in riling from place to place reconnoitring, and taking a 
military survey of the suiTOunding countiy'. At length a 
sovoi’o storm drove tho party to take shedter in a farm- 
house. Night came on dark and stormy. Washington 
showed no disposition to depart. His companions became 
alannod for his safety ; ^thcre was a risk of his being sur- 
prised, being so near the enemy’s camp. He was not to be 
moved either by advice or enti‘eaties, Iwit remained all 
night under the farmer’s roof. \\ hon he left the house at 
daybreak, however, says Lafayette, he acknowledged his 
imprudence, and that tho most insignificant traitor might 
have caused his niin. • 

Indeed, he ran a similar liskuto that which in tho pre- 
vious year had produced General Lee’s catastrophe. 

I’ho country was iii a great state of alarm. Tho inliabi- 
tants* were hurrying olj their most valuable effects, so that 
it was difficult to procure cattle and vehicles to remove tho 
public storoa. • The want of hoi-ses, and the annoyances 
given by the American light troops, however, kept Howe 
from advancing proiqptly, and gave time for the greater 
part of the stores to be saved. « 

To ^allay the public alarm^Howe issued a proclamation 
on the 27th, promising the strictest regularity and order 
on tho part of his army ; with security of person and pro 
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peAy to all who remained quietly at home, and pardon to 
those under arms, who should promptly letum to their 
obedienc^. The proclamation had a quicling effect, es- 
jjjsciflly among the loyalists, who abounded in these 
parts. 

The divisions of Generals Greene and Stephen wer/g now 
stationed several miles in advance of AVilinington, behind 
White Clay Creek, about ten miles from the Head of Elk. 
General Smallwood alid Colonel Gist had been directed 4jy 
Congress to take command of the militia of Maryland, who 
were gathering on the western shore, and AVashington sent 
them orders to co-operate with General Itodijey and get in 
the rear of the enemy. 

Washington now felt the want of Morgan arfd his rifle- 
men, whom he had sent to assist the isortliem army ; to 
supply their place, he formed a corps# of light troops, by 
drafting a hundred men from each brigade. The command 
was given to Major-general Maxwell, who was to Jiover 
about the enemy and give them continual annoyance. • 

The army about this time was increased by the arrival 
of General Sullivan and his division of three thousand 
men. He had recently, while encamped at Hanover in 
Jersey, made a gallant attempt to surprise and capture a 
corps of one thousand provindials stationed on Staten 
Island, at a distsinco from the fortified camp, and opposite 
the Jersey shore. The attempt was partially successful ; a 
number of the provincials* were captured ; but the regulars 
came to the rescue. Sullivan had not brought sufficient 
boats to secure a lastreat. His rear-guard was captured 
while waiting for the* return of the boats, yet not without 
a sharp resistance. There was loss on both sides, but the 
Americans suffered most. Congros® had directed Whsh- 
ington to appq^t a court of inquiry to investigate the 
matter; in the meantime, Sullivfii, whose^gallantry re- 
mained undoubted, continued in command.* • 

There were now in camp several of those officers and 
gentlemen from various parts of Europe who had recently 
pressed into the servic% and the Suitable employment of 
whom had been a sourcci of much perplexity tef Washmgtoii. 
General Deboire, the French veteran of thirty years* ser- 
vice, commanded a brigade in Sjillivan*s division, Brigadaex 
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general Conway, the . Gallicized Hibernian, was in the 
division of Lord Stirling. Beside these, there was Louis 
Floury, a French gentleman of noble descent,* who had 
been educated as an engineer, and had come out at tl^e 
oi>ening of the Kevolution to offer his services. Washing- 
ton lyid obtained* for him a captain s commission. Another 
officer of distinguished merft, was the Count Pulaski, a 
Pole, recommended by Dr. Franklin^ as an officer famous 
thcoughout Europe for his bravery and conduct in defence 
of the liberties of his coimtry against Eussia, Austria, and 
Prussia. In fact, he had been commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the insurgents. He served at present as a volun- 
teer in the light-horse, and as that department was still 
without a head, and the cavalry was a main object of atten- 
tion among the military of Poland, Washington suggested 
to Congress the exj^ediency of giving him Ihe command of 
it. “ This gentleman, we are told,” writes Washington, 

has-been, like us, engaged in defending the liberty and 
« independence of his country, and has sacrificed his fortune 
to his zeal for those objects. He derives from hence a 
title to our respect, that ought to operate in his fitvour as 
far as the good of the service will permit.” 

At this time Henry Lee of Virginia, of military renown, 
makes his first appearance. He was in the twenty-second 
year of his age, and in the preceding year had commanded 
a company of Virginia volunteers. He had recently 
signalized himself in scouting-parties, harassing the 
enemy’s pickets. Washington, in a letter to the President 
of Congress (Aug. 30th,) writes : “ This minute twenty- 
four British prisoners arrived, taken 'yesterday by Captain 
Lee, of the light-horse.” His adventurous exploits soon 
wolf him notoriety, arid the popular appellation of “ Light- 
norse 'Harry.” He was favourably noticed^by Washington 
throughout th^ war. Perhaps there was something beside 
his bold, dashing spirit, which won him this favour. There 
may have been early recollections connected with it. Lee 
was the son of the lady who first touched Washington’s 
hearj; in his schoolboy Mays, the me about whom he wrote 
rhymes at Mdunt Vernon and preenway Court—his “low- 
land beauty.” 

Seve«d days were now parsed by the commander-in-ohief 
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almost Gontmually in the saddle, reconnoitring the roads 
and passes, and making himself ajjquainted witii the sur* 
rounding ^country; which was very much intersected by 
riyeiff and small streams, running chiefly from north-west 
to south-east. He had now made up his mind to risk a 
battle in the open field. It is true his trobps were inferior 
to those of the enemy in nifmber, equipments, and disci- 
pline. Hitherto, according to Lafayette, “ they had fought 
combats, but not battles.’* Still thos^ combats had gi\tn 
them experience, and though many of them were militia, 
or raw recruits, yet the divisions of the army had acquired 
a facility at moving in large masses, and were considerably 
improved in military tactics. * At any rate, it would never 
do to let Philadelphia, at that time the capital of*the States, 
fall without a blow. There was a carping spirit abroad ; a 
disposition to cavil and find fault, whi(^ w£^ prevalent in 
Philadelphia, and creeping into Congress; something of 
the nature of what had been indulged respecting General 
Schuyler and the army of the North. Public impatience* 
called for a battle ; it was expected even by Europe ; his 
own valiant spirit required it; though hitherto he had 
been held in check by superior considerations of expedi- 
ency, and by the controlling interference of Congress. 
Congress itself now spurred him on, and he gave w^ to 
the native ardour of his character. 

The British army having effected a landing, in which, 
by the way, it had exj)erJtenced but little molestation, was 
formed into two divisions. One, under Sir William Howe, 
was stationed at Elbton, with its advanced guard at Gray’s 
Hill, about two miles^off,* The other division, under Gen- 
eral Knyphausen, was pn the opposite side of the ferry, at 
Cecil Court House. On the third of» September the enemy 
advanced in considerable force, with three field-fieces, 
moving "with great caution, as the countrj^was difficult, 
woody, and not well known to them. Akoat three miles 
in front of White Clay Creek, their vanguard was encoun- 
tered by General Micwell and his light Jroops, and a 
severe skirmish took place. The fire of the American 
shaipshooters and riflemen,*as usual, was v8ry elective; 
but being inferior in number, and having no artillery. Max- 
well was compelled to retreai across White Clay Creeki 
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with the loss of about forty killed and, wounded. The loss 
of the enemy was supposed to be much greater. 

The main body oi the American army wef now en- 
camped on the east side of Eed Clay Creek, on the rcjadf 
leading from Elkton to Philadelphia. The light-infantry 
wer^ in the ad«7anoe,uat White Clay Creek. The armies 
were from eight to ten nfiles apa^. In this position, 
Washington determined to await the threatened attack, 
c On the 5th of September he mafic a stirring appeal to 
the army, in his giftral orders, stating the object of the 
enemy, the capture of Philadelphia. They had tried it 
before, from the Jerseys, and had failed. He trusted they 
would be again disappointed. In their pi*esent attempt 
their all ^Vas at stake. The whole would be hazarded in a 
single battle. If defeated in that, they wore totally undone, 
and the war* would be at an end. Now, then, was the 
time for the most strenuous exertions. One bold stroke 
woul/i free the land from rapine, devastation, and brutal 
outrage. “ Two years,” said he, “ have we maintained the 
war, and struggled with difficulties innumerable, but the 
prospect has brightened. Now is the time to reap the fruit 
of all our toils and dangers ; if we behave like men, this 
third campaign V^rill be our last.” Washington’s numerical 
force at this time was kbout fifteen thousand men, but 
from sickness and other causes the effective force, militia 
included, did not exceed eleven thousand, and most of 
these indifferently armed and equipped. The strength of 
the British was computed at eighteen thousand men, but, 
it is thought, not more than fifteen thousand were brought 
into action. • 

On the eighth, the enemy advanced in two columns ; one 
ap^ared preparing tQ» attack the Americans in front, while 
the dfher extended its left up the west si^e of the creek, 
halting at Mjjltown, sodiewhatto the right of the American 
position. 'Washington now suspected an intention on the 
part of Sir William Howe to march by his right, suddenly 
pass the Brandywine, gam the heights north of that stream, 
and out him off from l^iladelphitt He summoned a ooun 
oil of war, therefore, that ev|ning, in which it was deter^ 
mined” immediately to change their position and move to 
the river in question. By two o’clock in the morning, the 
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army was under maroli, and by the-next evening was en- 
camped on the high grounds in the jear of the Brandywine. 
The ^emf- on the same evening moved to Kennet Square, 
about seven miles from the American position. 

The Brandywine Creek, as it is called, commences with 
two branches, called the East and* West •branches, -which 
unite in one stream, flowing from west to east about 
twenty-two miles, an(j emptying itself into the Delaware 
about twenty-five miles below PhilaMphia. It has sevoJal 
fords ; one, called Chadd’s Ford, waiHi that time the most 
practicable, and in the direct route from the enemy’s camp 
to Philadelphia. As the principal attack was expected 
here, Washington made it the dentre of his position, where 
he stationed the main body of his army, composed of 
Wayne’s, Wcedon’s, and Muhlenberg’s brigades, with the 
light-infanry under Maxwell. An em?liencgr immediately 
above the ford, had been intrenched in the night, and was 
occupied by Wayne and Proctor’s artillery. Weedon%s and 
IMuhlenbcrg’s brigades which were Virginian troops, and* 
formed General Greene’s division, were posted in the rear, 
bn the heights, as a reserve to aid either -wing of the army. 
With these, Washington took his stand. Maxwell’s light- 
infantry were thrown in the advance, soufli of the Brandy- 
wine, and posted on high ground each side of the foad 
leading to the ferd. 

The right wing of the army commanded by Sullivan, and 
composed of his division a"hd those of Stephen and Stirling, 
extended up the Brandywine two miles beyond Washing- 
ton’s position. Its •light troops and videttes were dis- 
tributed quite up to the forks. A few detachments of 
ill-organized and undjscijdined cavalry, e»tendcd across 
the creek on the extreme right. Tlfc left wing, coi^/osed 
of the Pennsylvania militia, under Major-general Arm- 
strong, was stationed about a tnile and a half below the 
main body, to protect the lower fords, whore the least 
danger was apprehended. The Brandywine, which ran 
in front of the whole line, was jow the qnly obstacle, 
if such it might be called, between the two armies. 

Early on the morning o^the 11th, a greS,t column of 
troops was descried advancing on the road leading to 
Chadd*s Ford, A skirt of wofids concealed its force, but 
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it was supposed to be* the main body of the enemy ; if sc, 
a general conflict was at hand. 

The Americans were immediately drawn out hi o^|der of 
battle. Washington rode along the front of the ranks, and 
was everywherg received with acclamations. A sharp 
firing of small arms bo5n tol^ that Maxwell’s light-infantiy 
were engaged with the vanguard of the enemy. The 
Gkirmiabing was k^t up for some tfme with spirit, when 
Maxwell was drivA across the Brandywine below the 
ford. The enemy, ^lo had advanced but slowly, did not 
attempt to follow, but halted on commanding ground, and 
appeared to reconnoitre the^ American position with a view 
to an atte^flc. A heavy cannonading commenced on both 
sides, about ten o’clock. The enemy made repeated dis- 
positions to force the ford, which brought on as frequent 
skirmishes oH botfi sides of the river, for detachments of 
the light troops occasionally crossed over. One of these 
skiiilLishes was more than usually severe : the British 
flank-guard was closely pressed, a captain and ten or 
fifteen men were killed, and the ^uard was put to flight, 
but a large force came to their assistance, and the Ameri 
cans were agaiiv driven across the stream. All this while, 
there was the noise and uproar of a battle ; but little of the 
reality. The enemy made a great thundei-ing of cannon, 
but no vigorous onset, and Colonel Harrisdh, Washington’s 
“ old secretary,” seeing this cautious and dilatory conduct 
on their part, wrote a hurried note to Congress, expressing 
his confident belief that the enemy would be repulsed. 

Towards noon came an express fifom Sullivran, with a 
note received from a scouting pafty, reporting that General 
Hqjye, with a large body of troops and a park of artillery, 
was pushing up the Lancaster road, doubtless to cross at 
the upper fords and tipfu the right flank bf the American 
position. ^ * 

Startled by fhe information, Washington instantly sent 
off Colonel Theodoric Bland, with a party of horse, to 
reconnoitre above the forks and ascertain the truth of the 
report. In |;he meantime, he rdiisolved to cross the ford, 
attack, the division in front ©f him with his whole force, 
and rout it before the other could arrive. He gave orders 
tor ^th wings to co-operate, when, as Sullivan was pre- 
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parijig to cross, Major Spicer of the^ militia rode up, just 
from the forks, and 'assured him there was no enemy in 
that quarter. Sullivan instantly tfansmitted the intelli- 
gence^ "V^ashington, whereupon the movement was sus- 
pended until positive information could be obtained. After 
a time came a man of the neighbour^iood, ^fihomas Chevney 
by name, spurring in all hasten the mare he rode in a mam, 
and himself out of breath. Dashing up to the commander- 
in-chief, he informed him that he must instantly move, qr 
he would be surroimded. He had cdipe upon the enemy 
unawares ; had been pursued and fired upon, but the fleet- 
ness of his mare had saved him. The main body of the 
British was coming down on the east side of the stream, 
and was near at hand. Washington replied, that, from 
infbrmation just received, it could not be so. “ You are 
mistaken, general,” replied the other, jehen^tly ; “ my 
life for it, you are mistaken.” Then rcitersfting the fact 
with an oath, and making a draft of the road in the sand, 

“ put me under guard,” added he, “ until you fini my j 
story true.” 

Another despatch from Sullivan corroborated it. Colonel 
Bland, whom Washington had sent to reconnoitre above 
the forks, had seen the enemy two miles* in the rear of 
Sullivan’s right, marching down »at a rapid rate, while a 
cloud of dust sl^owed that there were more troops beliind 
them. 

In fact, the old Long Island stratagem had l^een played 
over again. Knyphausen, with a small division, had en- 
grossed the attention^ of the Americans by a feigned attack 
at Chadd’s Ford, kept tip lyith great noise and prolonged by 
skirmishes ; while the main body of the army under Corn- 
wallis, led by experierfeed guides, l^d made a circuit of 
seventeen miles, crossed the two forks of the Brandj^vine, 
and arrived in tKe neighbourhood Birmin^am meeting- 
house, two miles to the right of Sullivan. It was a capital 
stratagem, secretly and successfully conducted. 

Finding that Cornwallis had thus gained the rear of the 
army, Washington sent jrders to Sullivan td oppose him 
with the whole right wing, each brigade attacking as soon 
as it arrived upon the ground. Wajuie, in the meail time, 
was to keep Knyphausen at l:»y at the ford, and GreenCi 
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with the reserve, to hold himself ready to give aid wher- 
ever required. 

Lafayette, as a voluiftoer, liad hitherto accompanied the 
commander-in-chief, hut now, seeing there was likelj^'to be 
vrarm work with the right wing, he obtained permission to 
join Sullivan ; and spurred off with his aide-de-camp to the 
scon% of action. From his ♦narrative, wo gather some of 
the subsequent details. 

,, Sullivan, on receiving Washington’s orders, advanced 
with his own, Stephen’s and Stirling’s divisions, and began 
to form a line in front of an open piece of wood. The time 
which had been expended in transmitting intelligence, re- 
ceiving orders, and marching, had enabled Cornwallis to 
choose his ground, and prepare for action. Still more time 
was given him, hy a delay of the Americans in fomiing 
their lino, anstng /rom a more point of etiquette. Lord 
Stirling’s divloion had accidentally formed on the right of 
Sullivan’s ; this was taking rank of him ; the position had 
; to bS changed, and tliis change was talcing place when 
Cornwallis advanced rapidly with his troops in the finest 
order, and opened a brisk fire of musketry and artillery. 
The Americans made an obstinate resistance, but being 
taken at a disadvantage, the right and left wings were 
broken and driven into the woods. The centre stood firm 
for*’a while, but being exposed to tlie ivliole fir© of the 
enemy, gave way at length also. The British, in following 
up their advantage, got entangled in the wood. Dt was 
here tliat Lafayette received his wound. He had thro^vn 
himself from his horse and was endetyrouring to rally the 
troops, when he was shot through the leg with a musket- 
ball, and had to be assisted into the saddle by his aide-de- 
caimp. ^ • 

Americans rallied on a height to the north of Dil- 
worth, and made a stili more spirited refestance than at 
first, but wer? again dislodged and obliged to retreat with 
a heavy loss. * 

While this was occurring with the right wing, Knyp- 
hausen, as s<^n as he 4eamt froja the heavy firing that 
Cornwallis was engaged, made a push to force his way 
across Chadd’s Ford in eaindfet. He was vigorously op- 
posed by Wayfie with Proctor s artillery, aided by Maxwell 
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and *his infantry, ^reene was preparing to second Iiim 
with the reserve, when he was summoned by Washington 
to the support of the right wing ; which the commander-:.' 
iU'Chi^f had found in imminent peril. 

tlreene advanced to the relief with such celerity, that it 
is said, on good authority, his division atJcomplishecV the 
march, or rather run, of five taiiles, in less than fifty mi- 
nutes. He arrived too late to ^vo the battle, but in time 
to protect the broken*' masses of the left wing, which be 
met in full flight. Opening his ranks from time to time 
for the fugitives, and closing them the moment they liad 
passed, he covered their retreat by a sharp and well-di- 
rected fire from his field-pieces. Ilis grand stand was 
made at a pLace about a mile beyond Dilwoith, which, in 
reconnoitring the neighbourhood, Washingt 9 n had pointed 
out to him, as well calculated for a secoad po^^on, should 
the army be driven out of the first ; and here he was over- 
taken by Colonel Pinckney, an aide-de-camp of the <5om- 
mander-in-chief, ordering him to occujiy this position and 
protect the retreat of the army. The orders were implicitly 
obeyed. Weedon’s brigade was drawn up in a nan^ow 
defile, flanked on both sides by woods, and perfectly com- 
manding the road; while Greene, with Muhlenberg’s 
brigade, passing to the right tool^ his station on the road. 
The British came on impetuously, expecting but faint op- 
position. They met with a desperate resistance and wore 
repeatedly driven back. , kt was the bloody conflict of the 
bayonet; deadly on either side, and lasting for con- 
siderable time. Weedon’s brigade on the left maintained its 
stand also with great cbstijiacy, and the check given to the 
enemy by these two brigades, allowed time for the broken 
troops to retreat. Weedon’s was at length compelled Iby 
superior numbejs to seek the protection of the Rtlier 
brigade, which te did in good orde/, and Greane gradually 
drew off the whole division in face of tbi> enemy, who, 
checked by this vigorous resistance, and seeing the day 
far spent, gave up all further pursuit.^ ^ 

The brave stand made,jby these ifrigades had, likewise, 
been a great protection to W^me. He had foria long time 
withstood the attacks of the enemy at ChaddJs Ford, until 
the approach, on the right, of spme of the enemy’s troops 
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who had been entanjgled in the woods, showed him*ihat 
the right wing had Deen routed. He now gave up ine 
defence of his post, and retreated by the Chester road. 
Knyphausen’s troops were too fatigued to puisue«whim ; 
and the others had been kept back, as we have shoT^n, 
by Grreene’s division. So ended the varied conflict of the 

day." 

Lafayette gives an animated picture of the general re- 
treat, in which he became entangled^ He had endeavoured 
to rejoin Washington, but loss of blood compelled him to 
stop and have his wound bandaged. While thus engaged, 
he came near being captured. All around him was head- 
long terror and confusion* Chester road, the common 
retreat of the broken fragments of the army, from every 
quarter, was crowded with fugitives, with cannon, witL 
baggage cara, all hurrying forward pell-mell and obstruct- 
ing each oth^r ; while the thundering of cannon, and 
volleying of musketry by the contending parties in the 
rear,*added to the confusion and panic of the flight. 

The dust, the uproar, and the growing darkness, threw 
everything into chaos ; there was nothing but a headlong 
struggle forward. At Chester, however, twelve miles 
from the field of battle, there was a deep stream with a 
bridge, over which the fugitives would have to pass. Here 
Lafayette set a guard to prevent their further flight. The 
commander-in chief, arriving soon after with Greene and 
his gallant division, some degreq of order was restored, and 
the whole army took its post behifid Chester for the night. 

The scene of this battle, which decided the fate of Phila- 
delphia, was within six and twenty igiiles of that city, and 
each discharge of cannon could* bo heard there. The two 
pafties of the inhabitants. Whig and Tory, were to be seen 
in separate groups in the squares and public places, waiting 
the e^nt in anxious siience. At length 4 courier arrived. 
His tidings Spread consternation among the friends of 
liberty. Mahy left thoir homes : entire families abandoned 
everything in terror and despair, and took refuge in the 
mountains. «0ongress,«,that samg evening, determined to 
quit the city and repair to Lancaster, whence they subse- 
quently removed to Yorkto^. Before leaving Philadel- 
phia, however, they summoned the militia of Peimsylvaui i 
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andfMe adjoining .States to join the main army without 
delay ; and ordered down fifteen hundred Continental troops 
from INitgiam’s command on the Hudson. They also clothed 
lya^ngton with power to suspend officers for misbehar 
viour ; to fill up all vacancies under the rank of brigadiers ; 
to take all provisions, and other articles "necessary for the 
use of the army, paying, or giving certificates, for the same ; 
and to remove, or secure for the benefit of ^e owners, all 
goods and effects which might otherwise fitll into the haffds 
of the enemy an^be serviceable to them. These extraor- 
dinaiy powers were limited to the circumference of seventy 
miles round head-quarters, and were to continue in force 
sixty days, unless sooner revoked by Congress. ^ 

It may be as well here to notice in advance the conduct 
of Congress toward some of the foreigners who had mingled 
in this battle. Count Pulaski, the Polish nfiifieman, here- 
tofore mentioned, who acted with great spirit as a volunteer 
in the light-horse, riding up within pistol-shot of the enemy 
to reconnoitre, was given a command of cavalry with the*^ 
rank of brigadier-general. Captain Louis Fleury, also, 
who had acquitted himself with gallantry, and rendered 
essential aid in rallying the troops, havmg had a horse 
killed under him, was presented by Congress with another, 
as a testimonial of their sense of &is merit ^ 

La&yette speaks, in his memoirs, of the brilliant manner 
in which General Conway, the chevalier of St. Louis, ac- 
quitted himself at the head of eight hundred men, in the 
encounter with the troops of Cornwallis near Birmingham 
meeting-house. The veteran Deborre wis not equally for- 
tunate in gaining ditJtinction on this oecasion. In the 
awkward change of position in the line when in froi^ of 
the enemy, he had been the first to move, and without 
waiting for ord^. The consequence was, his brigade fell 
into confusion, and was put to fligiit. He eadeavoured to 
rally it, and was wounded in the attempt^ hut his efforts 
were in vain. Congress ordered a court of inquiry on his 
oonduot, whereupon he resigned his commigision, and re- 
turned to Prance, complaining bitferly of his hard treat- 
ment ** It was not his fault,S^ he said, “ if Americaa.troopi 
would run away/* 
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CHAPTER evil. 

Gene^ Howe negleets to pursue his advantage— Waehington retresti 
to Germantown — BecroBses the JCchuylkill and prepares for another 
action— Prevented by storms of rain — Retreats to French Creek— 
Wayne detached to fall on the enemy’s rear — His pickets surprised— 
V Has^re of Smallwood’s men — Manoeuvris of Howe on the Sehnyl* 
kill — Washington sends for reinforcements — Howe marches into 
Philadelphia. * 

Notwithstanding the rout and precipitate retreat of the 
American« army, Sir William Howe did not press the 
pursuit, but passed the night on the field of battle, and 
remained the two following days at Dilworth, sending out 
detachment^ , takS post at Concord and Chester, and seize 
on Wilmington, whiter the sick and wounded were con- 
^ veyed. “ Had the enemy marched directly to Derby,” 
observes Lafayette, “ the American army would have been 
cut up and destroyed : they lost a precious night ; and it 
is, perhaps, the greatest fault in a war in which they have 
committed many,”' 

Washington, as usual, pyofited by the inactivity of Howe ; 
quietly retreating through Derby (^on the 12th), across the 
Schuylkill to Germantown, within a short distance of 
Philadelphia, where ho gave his troops a day’s repose. 
Finding them in good spirits, fmd in nowise disheartened 
by the recent affair, which they seemed to consider a check 
lather t^n a defeat, he resolved to seek the enemy again 
and give him battle. As prelimix&ry measures, be left 
soiiie of the Pennsylvania militia ii^ Philadelphia to guard 
the city ; others, undbr General Armstrong, were posted at 
the various passes of tjjie Schuylkill, with orders to throw 
up works ; tlfe floating bridge on the lower road was to he 
unmoored, afiff the boats collected and taken across the 
river. * 

Havii^ taken these preoautioiis against any hostile move* 
ment by thc^lower road, Wa8hin|ton recrossed the Sbhnyl* 
kill on the 14th, and advaiysed along the Lancaster road^ 
with the intention of turning the left flank of the enemy* 

• 

I M^moires. Tom. i. p. 38. 
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How, apprised of liis intention, ma^e a similar disposition 
to ontflimk him. The two armies came in sight of each 
otbgr, near the Warren TaTem, twenty-three miles from 
Philadelphia, and were on the point of engaging, but were 
prevented by a violent storm of rain, which last^ for four 
and twenty hours. t 

This inclement weather was particularly distressing to 
the Americans, whotwere scantily clothed, most of t]^m 
destitute of blankets, and separated from their tents and 
baggage. The rain penetrate their cartridge-boxes and 
the ill-fitted locks of their muskets, rendering the latter 
useless, being deficient in bayjonets. In this plight Wash- 
ington gave up for the present all thought of attacking the 
enemy, as their discipline in the use of the bayonet, with 
which they were amiversally fumishe^ wo'bl^give them a 
great superiority in an action. **Tne Ifd^eaded poli- 
ticians,” writes one of his officers, will no doubt censure 
this psnt of his conduct, while the more judicious will ap« 
prove it, as not only expedient, but, in such a case, highly 
commendable. It was, without doubt, chagrining to a 
person of his fine feelings to retreat before an enemy not 
more in number than himself; yet, with^atrue greatness 
of spirit, he sacrificed them to Ahe good of his country.”^ 
There was evidently a growing disposition again to criticise 
Washington’s movements; yet how well did this officer 
ju^ of him ! , 

The only aim, at present, was to get to some dry and 
secure place, where the army might repose and refit. All 
day, and for a great pj-rt of the night, they marched under 
a cold and pelting rain, and through deep and miry roads, 
to the Yellow Springs, thence to 'JJ^Tarwick, on French 
Creek — a weary march in stormy weather, for troopa»desti- 
tute of every couffort, and nearly a tiiousand of them actually 
barefooted. At Warwick furnace, ammunjtftn and a few 
muskets were obtained, to aid in disputing the passage of 
the Schuylkill, and the advance of enemy on Phila- 
delphia. 

From French Creek, Wayne was detached with his divi- 
sion to get in the rear of the %nemy, form a junction with 
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General Smallwood and the Maiyland nnlitia, and, keeping 
themselves concealed, vs^atch for an opportunity tc ciA off 
■ Howe’s baggage and hospital train ; in the moan ]jj[m6 
Washington crossed the Schuylkill at Parker’s Ford, and 
took a position to defend that pass of the river. 

Wa^e set off in the 'night, and, by a circuitous march, 
got within three miles of the left wing of the British, en- 
camped at TrydrafSn, and concealing himself in a wood, 
«Wa?ted the aiTival of Smallwood and ms militia. At day- 
break he reconnoitred the camp, where Howe, checked by 
the severity of the weather, had contented himself wim 
uniting his columns, and remained under shelter. All dUy 
Wayne hollered about the camp ; there were no signs of 
marching; all kept quiet, but lay too compact to be at- 
tacked with prudence. He sent repeated messages to 
Washington, '^^criUing the situation of the enemy, and 
urging him to come on and attack them in their camp. 
“ Their supineness,” said he, in one of his notes, “ answers 
every purpose of giving you time to get up : if they at* 
tempt to move, I shall attack them at all events. * * 
* * There never was, nor never will be, a finer oppor- 
tunity of giving Jibe enemy a fatal blow than at present. 
For God’s sake push on a^&st as possible.” 

Again, at a later hour, he writes ; “ The enemy are very 
quiet, washing and cooking. I expect General Maxwell 
on tiie left flank every moment, and, as I lay on the right, 
we only want you in their reaf to complete Mr. Howe’s 
business. I believe he knows nothing of my situation, as 
I have taken every precaution to prevent any intelligence 
getting to him, at the same time* keeping a watchful eye 
on his front, flanks, and rear.” • 

Hisjnotions, howe^r, had not been so secret as he ima- 
gined. He was in a pjrt of the country rfull of the dis- 
affected, and Sir AVilliam had received accurate information 
of his force, ftitl where he was encamped. General Grey, 
with a strong detachment, was sent to surprise him at 
night in his bar. Late in the evening, when Wayne had 
set his pickets and seminels, and thrown out his patrols, 
a countryman brought him wisrd of the meditated attack. 
He doubted the intelligence, hut strengthened his pickets 
and ^trols, and ordered his troops to sleep upon their arms. 
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ll eleven o’cloc;^) the pickets 'vere driven in at the 
poiniof the bayonet — the enemy ^ were advancing in co* 
liimn. '^ayne instantly took post on the right of his 

B )sftion, to cover the retreat ot the left, led by Colonel 
ampton, the second in command. The latter was tardy, 
and incautiously paraded his troops in front of their*fires, 
BO as to be in full relief. The enemy rushed on without 
firing a gun ; all was the sU^t, but deadly, work of the 
bayonet and cutlass. * Nearly three hundred of Hampton’s 
men, were killed or wounded, and the rest put to flight. 
Wayne gave the enemy some well-directed volleys, and 
then, retreating to a small distance, rallied his troops, and 
prepared for further defence. • The British, however, con- 
tented themselves with the blow they had given, and re- 
tired with veiy little loss, taking witl\ them between 
seventy and eighty prisoners, several rf thgjs^officers, and 
eight baggage-waggons, heavily laden. 

General Smallwood, who was to have co-operated with 
Wayne, was within a mile of him# at the time of his attack f 
and would have hastened to his assistance, with his well- 
known intjnepidity ; but he had not the corps under his 
command with which he had formerly distinguished him- 
self, and his. raw militia fled in a panic af the first sight of 
a return party of the enemy. 

Wayne was deeply mortified by the. result of this jSair, 
and, finding it severely criticised in the army, demanded a 
conrt-martial, which pronounced his conduct everything 
t^t was to be expected from an active, brave, and vigilant 
officer ; whatever blame there was in the matter, fell upon 
his second in command, who, by delay or misapprehension 
of orders, and an unskilful position of his troops, had ex- 
posed them to be massacred. • ^ 

On the 21st^ Sir William Howe made a rapid^arch 
high up the Schuylkill, on the ro^ leadingd;o Beading, as 
if he mtended either to capture the military stores de- 
posited there, or to turn the right of the American army. 
Washington kept pace with him on the opposite side of the 
river, up to Pott’s Grova, about Airty miles from Phila- 
delphia. ^ , 

^e movement on the part of Howe was a mere feint. 
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No sooner had he drawii Washington sp far up the iper, 
than, by a rapid countermaroh on the night of the %2nd, 
he got to the ford below, threw his troops across oh the 
next morning, and pushed forward for Philadelphia.* Bjr 
the time Washington was apprised of this counter-move- 
xnenl^ Howe wae too far on his way to be overtaken by 
harassed, barefooted troops, Worn out by constant march- 
ing. ' Feeling the necessity of immediate reinforcements, 
h» wrote on the same day to PutnamJ at PeekskiU, ^ The 
situation of our affairs in this quarter calls for every aid 
and for every effort. I therefore desire, that, without a 
moment’s loss of time, you will detach as many effective 
rank and file, under proper generals and officers, as will 
make the^ whole niunber, including those with General 
McDougall, amount to twenty-five hundred privates and 
non-commias^hd fit for duty. 

1 must u^ you, by every motive, to send this detach- 
ment^B^ithout the least possible delay. No considerations 
•are to prevent it. It is our first object to defeat, if pos- 
sible, the army now opposed to us here.” 

On the next day (24th,) he wrote also to General Oates. 
“ This army has not been able to oppose General Howe’s 
with the success that was wished, and needs a reinforce- 
ment I therefore requeiA, if you have been so fortunate 
as tS oblige General Burgoyne to retreat jo Ticonderoga, 
or if you have not, and circumstances will admit, that jyou 
will order Colonel Morgan to join me again with his corps. 
I sent him up when 1 thought you materially wanted him ; 
and, if his services can be dispensed ♦with now, you will 
direct his immediate return.” « • 

Having called a council of officers, and taken their 
opinions, which concurred with his* own, Wasliington de- 
termiifdd to remain some days at Pott’s Grove, to give 
repose to his^troops, aild await the arrival of reinforco- 
ments. ^ • 

Sir William Howe halted at Germantown, within a short 
distance of Philadelphia, and encamped the main bo^ of 
his army in ahd about that village ; detaching Lord dom- 
wallis witti HP large force and a number of officers of dis- 
tinctioh, to take formal po&ession of the city. That 
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marched into Philadelphia on the 2fith, with a 


it staff and dscort, and follow^ by 


ntish and Hessian grenadiers,* long trains of 
and* squfldrons of Imhi^ragoons, the finest troops in the * 
Army, all in their best array; stepping to the swelling 
mnsio of the band playing Ood save King/’ and pre- 
senting with their scarlet nAiforms, their glittering arms 
and flaunting feathers, a striking contrast to the poor pa- 
triot troops, who had recently passed through the s^e 
streets, weary and way-wbm, and happy if they could 
cover their raggedness with a brown linen hunting-frock, 
and decorate their caps with a sprig of evergreen. 

In this way the British took possession of the city, so 
long the object of their awkward attempts, and regarded 
by them as a triumphant acquisition ; having been the seat 
of the general government ; the capitc||^ of *t£^onfederacy. 
Washin^n maintained his characterisim equanimity. 

“ This is an event,” writes he to Governor Trumbull, 
which we have reason to wish had not happened, and 
which will be attended with several ill consequences ; but 
I hope it will not be so detrimental as many apprehend, 
and that a little time and perseverance will give us some 
fevourable opportunity of recoveri:^ eur loss, and of 
putting our affairs in a more flourishing condition.” 

He had heard of the prosperous situation of affairs in the 
Norihem Department, and the repeated checks given to the 
enemy. ** 1 flatter myself,” writes he, “ we shall soon 
hear toat they have been succeeded by other fortunate and 
interesting events, ^as the two armies, by General Gates’s 
letter, .were encamped near each other.” 

We will now revert \o the course of the campaign in 
that quarter, the success of which Ijjs trusted would hswe a 
beneficial influence on the operations in which he was per- 
sonally engagett. Indeed the operations in the Nortnem 
Department formed, as we have shown, a part of his 
general scheme, and were constantly present u> his thoughts. 
His generals had each his own individual enterprise, or his 
own department to thii^ about ; JiVashington had to think 
tot the whole. • 
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Bubious poshi^n of Burgoyne — Collecta his — ^Ladies of distino- 

tten in his Camp — Lady Harriet Aokloud — The Baroness dl^edosel 
— American Army reinforced — Silent movements of Buigo^e — 
Watched from the summit of the hills — His march along the Hudson 
—Position of the two Camps — Battle of the 19th Sept — Burgoyne 
encamps nearer — ^Fortifies his C^p — Promised co-operation by Sir 
Henry Clix^on — ^Determines to await it — Quarrel between Oates and 
Arnold— Arnold deprived of Command— Burgoyne waits for co-opo* 
ration. 

The checks *Burgoyne had received on right and 

left, and, in a great measure, through the spontaneous 
using t>i the country, had opened his eyes to the difficulties 
m his situation, and the errors as to public feeling into 
which he had been led by his Tory counsellors. “ The 
great bulk of the country is undoubtedly with the Congress 
in principle and aBsI,” writes he, and their measures are 
executed with a secrecy and despatch that are not to be 
equalled. Wherever the king’s forces point|. militia, to the j, 
amount of three or four thousand, assemble in twenty-four 
hours : they bring with them their sufisistence, ^c., md, the edahn 
cver^ they return to their farms, I’he Hampshire Grants, in 
particular, a country unpeopled and almost unknown last 
war, now abounds in the most activev and most rebellious 
race of the continent, and hangs' like a gathering ^torm 
uporamy left.” What a picture thi^ gives of a patriotio 
and wai^ike yeomaniy ! 

He complains, too, that«no operation had /et been under- 
taken in his faVbur; the Highlands of the Hudson had not 
even been thrdafened: the consequence was that two bri- 
gades had been detached from them to strengthen the army 
of Gates, strongly ]^ste4> i^ear th^ mouth of the Mohawk 
Biver, with a /superior force of Continental troops and as 
many militia as he pleased* * 
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Bilrgoyne deolaxed that, had he an j latitude in his ordeT8^ 
:ie T^ld remain where he was, or perhaps fall back to 
Fort Edward, where his communication with Lake Geor^ 
would be^ecure, and wait for some e'vent that might assist 
hlb movement forward ; his orders, however, were positive 
to force a junction with Sir Willigm Hc^we. He d^ not 
feel at liberty, therefore, totremain inactive longer than 
would be necessary to receive the reinforcements of the 
additional companies,»the German drafts and recruits actu- 
ally on Lake Ghampl^, and to collect provisions enough 
for twenty-five days. These reinforcements were indis- 
pensable, because, &om the hour he should pass the Hudson 
Kiver and proceed towards Albany, all safety of communi- 
cation would cease. • 

I yet do not desp^*,” adds he, manfully. “ Should 1 
succeed in forcing my way to Albany, and fihd^at country 
in a state to subsist my army, I sh^l tninlr^ more of a 
retreat, but, at the worst, fortify there, and aw^t Sir 
William’s operations,” ‘ n 

A feature of peculiar interest is given to this wild and 
rugged expedition by the presence of two ladies of rank 
and refinement, involved in its perils and hardships. One 
was Lady Haniet Ackland, daughter of tiie Earl of Hches- 
ter, and wife of Major Ackland of the Grenadiers; the 
other was the Baroness De Biedesel, wife of the Hessian 
major-general. Both of these ladies had been left behind 
in Canada. Lady Harriet; however, on hearing that her 
husband was wounded in the affair at Hubbardton, instantly 
set out to rejoin hiw^ regardless of danger, and of her being 
in a condition before long^to become a mother. 

Crossing the whole length of Lake Champlain, she found 
him isf a sick bed at^kenesborongji. After his reco'^ry 
she refused to leave him, but had continued with th# army 
ever since. Hei*example had beendmitated bv the Baroness 
De Biedesel, who had joined the army ajj^ort Edward, 
bringing with her her three small children. The friend- 
ship and sympathy of these two ladies in all scenes of trial 
and suffering, and their ^evoted jkttachmeift to their hus- 
bands, afford touching episodes in the story of the campaign, 

‘ Letter to Lord George Germidn. 
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When the army 'was on the march, they followed alittle 
distcmce in the rear, Lady Harriet in a tVo-wheeled tumbril, 
the Baroness in a calash, capable of holding herseir, her 
children, and two servants. The latter has left^a joiimid 
of her campaigning, which we may occasionally cith. 

They moved,” ^he says, “ in the midst of soldiery, who 
were^ full of animation, singing camp songs, and panting 
for action. They had to travel through almost impassable 
wgods, in a picturesque and beautiful region, but which 
was almost abandoned by its u^habitants, who had hastened 
to join the American army.” ** They added much to its 
strength,” observes she, ‘‘ as they were all good marksmen, 
and the love of their countiy inspired them -with more than 
ordinaiy eourage.” * 

The American army had received Viarious reinforcements : 
the most e^^Cnt was Morgan’s corps of riflemen, sent 1^ 
WashingtonTS^e had also furnished it with artilleiy. it 
was now almut ten thousand strong. Schuyler, mding 
^Jiimsdlf and his proffered services lighted by Oates, had 
returned to Albany. His patriotism was superior to per* 
sonal resentments. He stjU continued to promote the 
success of the campaign, exerting his influence over the 
Indian tribes, toe'win them from the enemy. At Albany he 
held talks and war feasts «with deputations of Oneida, Tus- 
oarora, and Ononda^ warriors; and procured scout^ 
parties of them, which he sent to the c^p, and which 
proved of great service. His fo^er aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Brockholst Livingston, and his secretary, Colonel Yarick, 
remained in camp, and kept him informed by letter of pass- 
ing occurrences. They were mucl^ about the person of 
General Arnold, who, since his rotum from relieving Fort 
Stan'wix, commanded ^e left wing o:8the army. Livihgston, 
in &ot, was with him as aide-de-camp. jealousy of 
Gates was awakened b^ these drcumstaflces. He knew 
their attachmAit to Schuyler, and suspected they 'were pre- 
judicing the Inind of Arnold against him ; and t^is suspi* 
cion may have been the origin of a coolness an,d 
which he soon evince^ toward^Amold himself. ’[AeBe 

young officexst however, though devotedly attached to 

• 

^ Biedgsd’s Memoira 
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Scl&vleT from a knpwledge of his g^erous cbaracter, were 
abovl any camp intrigue. Livin^ton was again looking 
forwara with youthful ardour to a brush with the enenr|r ; 
but^regrdtted that his former chief would not be there m 
it. “ Burgoyne,*’ writes hb to Schuyler, exultingly, 
** is in such a situation, that he gan neither advange nor 
retire without fighting. A Capital battle must soon be 
fought. 1 am chagrined to the soul when 1 think that 
another person will reap the^friiits of your labours.” * • 

Colonel Varick, equally eager, tAs afraid Burgoyne 
might be decampmg. “ His evening guns,” writes he, 
** are seldom heard, and when heard, are very low in 
sound.”* 

The dense forests, in fact, which covered tBe country 
between the hostile armies, concealed their movements, 
and as Gates threw out no harassing partief^i^his informa- 
tion concerning the enemy was vague. Bui^oyne, however, 
was diligently collecting all his forces from Skeneslxg^ough, 
Port Anne, and Fort George, and collecting provisions ; h^ 
had completed a bridge by which he intended to pass the 
Hudson, and force his way to*Albany, where he expected 
co-operation from below. Everything was conducted with 
as much silence and caution as possible. His troops 
paraded without beat of drum, aSid evening guns were dis- 
continued. So .stood matters on the 11th of Septefliber, 
when a report was circulated in the American camp that 
Burgoyne was in motion, and that he had made a speech to 
his soldiers, telling them that the fleet had returned to 
Canada, and their gnly safety was to fight their way to 
New York. • , 

As General Gates was to receive an attack, it was thought 
he ou^t to choose the*ground where*to receive it ; Anlbld, 
therefore, in company with Kosciuszko, the Polish eifgineer, 
reconnoitred ihS neighbourhood iif quest of g^ood camping- 
ground, and at length fixed upon a ridgg ^f hills called 
Bemis’s Heights, which Kosciuszko proceeded to fortify. 

In the mean time. Colonel Colburn was sent off with a 
small party to ascend thevhigh hiliB on the &st side of ^e 
Hudson, and watch the movements of the* eneiny with 

t MS. Letter to * Idem 
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glasses from their samuuts, or from the tops of the |i%es. 
For three days, he kept thus on the look-out, sendin^ word 
frj^m time to time to camp of all that he espied. 

On the 11th there were the first signs of fiiovement 
among Burgoyne’s troops!' On the ISth and 14th they 
slowly passed ever a. bridge of boats which they had 
thrown across the Hudson, afid encamped near Fish Creek, 
Colburn counted eight hundred tents, including marquees. 
Armile in advance were fou^en ufiore tents. The Hes- 
sians remained encamped on the eastern side of the river, 
but intervening woods concealed the number of their tents. 
There was not the usual stir of military animation in the 
camps. There were no evening nor morning guns. 

On the'* 15th, both English and Hessian camps struck 
their tents and loaded their baggage-waggons. By twelve 
o’clock botb^v^^an march. Colburn neglected to notice 
the route taken^y the Hessians ; his attention was absorbed 
by tb^ British, who made their way slowly and laboiiously 
down the western side of the river, along a wretched road 
intersected by brooks and rivulets, the bridges over which 
Schuyler had broken down. The division had with it 
eighty-five baggage-waggons and a great train of artilleiy, 
with two unwieldy twenty-four pounders, acting like drag 
anchors. It was a silent, dogged march, without beat of 
drudt, or spirit-stirring bray of trumpet, A body of light 
troops, new levies, and Indians, painted and decorated for 
war, struck off from the rest, and disappeared in the forest, 
up Fish Creek, From the great silence observed by Bur- 
goyne in his movements, and the care he took in keeping 
his men together, and allowing no straggling parties. 
Colonel Colburn apprehended that he meditated an, attack. 
Halving seen the army advance twb miles on its Inarch, 
therefore, he descended from the heights, and hastened to 
the American /2^p to m^e his report. A British prisoner, 
bought in soque afterwards, stated that Burgoyne had oome 
to a halt about four miles distant. 

On the following morning the army was under arms at 
daylight; the'^enemy, h6wover, remained encamped, repair- 
ihg bridges in front, and sending down guard-boats to 
reconnoitre ; the Americans, therefore, went on to fortify 
^eir position. ' The ridge qf hills called Bemis’s Heighfo 
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risesnbruptly from4;he narrow flat bordering the west side 
of t^ riv^r. Kosciuszko had fci;rtifled the camp with 
intrenchipents three-quarters of a mile in extent, having 
redoubts and batteries which commanded the valley, and 
even the hills on the opposite side of the river ; for the 
Hudson, in this upper part, is cempar^ively a njJtrow 
stream. From the foot of ftie height an entrenchment 
extended to the river, ending with a battery at the water 
edge, commanding a floating^bridge. ^ 

The right wing of the army, under the immediate com- 
mand of Gates, and composed of Glover’s, Nixon’s, and 
Patterson’s brigades, occupied the brow of the hill nearest 
to the river, with the flats beloV. ^ 

The left wing, commanded by Arnold, was on the side 
of the camp furthest from the river, and distant from the 
latter about three-quarters of a mile. •It wp^j ‘imposed of 
the New Hampshire brigade of General Kor, Pierre Van 
CourtJandt’s and James Livingstone’s regiments of»New 
York militia, the Connecticut militia, Morgan’s riflemen,^ 
and Dearborn’s infantry. The centre was composed of 
Massachusetts and New York troops. 

Burgoyne gradually drew nearer to the camp, throwing 
out large parties of pioneers and workmen. The Ameri- 
cans disputed every step. A llessian officer obse^es : 
“ The enemy bristled up his hair, as. we attempt^ to 
repair more bridges. At last, we had to do him the honour 
of sending out whole regiments to protect our workmen,”' 

It was Arnold who provoked this honour. At the head 
of fifteen hundred men he skirmished bravely with the 
superior force sent out’against him, and retired with several 
prispnjrs. , ^ 

Burgoyne now encamped about two miles from General 
Gates, disposing^ his army in two lines ; the left tn the 
river, the right extending at riglft angles it, about six 
hundred yards, across the low grounds to a lange of steep 
and rocky hills, occupied by the elite ; a ravine formed by 
a rivulet from the hills, passed iA front of t|je camp, ^e 
low ground between the* armies '^as cultivated; the hills 
were covered with woods, ^oepting three dr foui; small 
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openings and deserted fisurms. Beside the ravines &hicb 
mnied each camp the^ was a third onoi midway lisfween 
tf^eih, also at right angles to the river.^ , 

On the morning of Sie ^9th General Oates received &tol- 
lipnce t^at the enemy were advancing in great force on 
his left. It was, in fact, their right wing, composed of the 
British line, and led by Bnrgoyne in person. It was 
covered by the grenadiers and light infant^ under General 
Fraser and Colonel Breymar., who^ kept along the high 
grounds on the right, while they, in turn, were covered in 
front and on the flanks by Indians, provincial royalists, 
and Canadians. The left wing and artillery were advancing 
at the same time, under Major-generals Phillips and Biedo 
sel, along the great road and meadows by the river side, 
but they were retarded by the necessity of repairing broken 
bridges. IlKwas tke plan of Burgoyne that the Canadians 
and Indians ^ould attack the central outposts the 
Americans, and draw their attention in that direction, 
^^while he and Fraser, making a circuit through the woods, 
should join forces and fliU upon the rear of the American 
camp. As the dense forests hid them fk>m each other, 
signm guns were to regulate their movements. Three, flred 
in succession, -s^ere to denote that all was ready, and be 
the signal for an attack in front, flank, and rear. 

Hie American pickets, stationed along the ravine of Mill 
Greek, sent repeated accounts to General Gates of the 
movements of the enemy ; but* he remained quiet in his 
camp, as if determined to await an attack. The American 
officers grew impatient. Arnold especially, impetuous by 
nature, urged repeatedly that a detachment should bo sent 
forth to check the enemy in their advance, and di^ve the 
Indians out of the woods. At length he succeeded in 
getting permission, about noon, to detach Morgan with his 
riflemen and Pearbom iX^th his infantry from his division. 
They soon feU fin with the Canadians and Indians, which 
formed the advance guard of the enemy’s right, and attack* 
ing them with spirit, drove them in, or rather dispersed 
them. Moig^’s rifleman, following up their advantage 
with too mucffi eagerness, becfime likewise scattered, and a 
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BtrCup; reinforcement of royiJists arriving on tlie scene of 
aotiob, the Americahs, in &eir torn, were obliged to give 
way.V » 

Other detachments now arrived &om the American campi 
Idd by Arnold, who attacked Ffaser on his right, to check 
Ids attempt to get in the rear of ^e cai^p. Fuiding the 
position of Fraser too strong gto be forced, he sent to head- 
quarters for reinforcements, but they were refused by Gates, 
who declared that no more should go ; he would not suFer 
his camp to be exposed.”* ^fbe reason he gave was that it 
might be attacked by the enemy’s left wing. 

Arnold now made a rapid counter-march, and, his move- 
ment being masked by the woods, suddenly attempted to 
turn Fraser’s left Here he came in full conflidt with the 
British line, and threw himself upon it with a boldness 
and impetuosity that for a time threatc^d *to bveak it, and 
cut the wings of the army asunder, ^o^enadiers and 
Breyman’s riflemen hastened to its support. Oeneral^Phil- 
lips broke his way through the woods with four pieces o^> 
a^lery, and Biedesel came on with his heavy dragoons. 
Beinforcements came likewise to Arnold’s assistance : his 
force, however, never exceeded three thousand men, and 
with these, for nearly four hours, he kept up a conflict 
almost hand to hand, with the wirhole right wing of the 
British army. Part of the time the Americans haA the 
advantage of fighting under the cover of a wood, so favour- 
able to their militia and sl^rpshooters. Buigoyne ordered 
tihe w6ods to be cleared by the bayonet. His troops 
rushed forward in columns with a hurra! The Ameri- 
cans kept within fhpir entrenchments, and repeatedly 
repulsed them; but if they pursued their advantage, and 
advan^d into open field, they were^in their turn drifen 
back. * . . • . . 

Night alone put an end to a conflict which the British 
acknowledged to have been the most obsti]|^ and hardly 
fought they had ever experienced in America. Both par- 
ties claimed the victory. But though the British remained 
on the field of battle, whgre they h^y all ni^t upon their 
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arms, they had fail^ in their object; they hadj'been 
assailed instead of being the assailants ; while the ^pneri- 
cjn troops had accomplished the purpose for whidn tiiey 
had sallied forth, had choclred the advance of the envmpr, 
frustrated their plan of dttack, and returned exulting m 
thebb camp. Their joss, in killed and wounded, was 
between three and four hundred, including several officers ; 
that of the enemy upwards of five hundred. 

*Burgoyrie gives an afiecti^g pickire of the situation of 
the ladies of rank already mentioned, during this action. 
Lady Harriet had been directed by her husband. Major 
Ackland, to follow the route of the artillery and baggage, 
which was not exposed. At the time the action began,” 
writes Bhrgoyne, “she found herself near a small unin- 
Jbabited hut, where she alighted. When it was found the 
action wai^^coming gene^ and bloody, the surgeons of 
the hospital td^ik possession of the same place, as the most 
convenient for the first care of the wounded. Thus was 
*4he lady in hearing of one continued fire pf cannon and 
musketry, for four hours together, with the presumption, 
from the post of her husband at the head of the grenadiers, 
that he was in the most exposed part of the action. She 
bad three fema&e companions, the Baroness of Biedesel, 
and the wives of two Blitish officers, Major Hamage and 
Lieutenant EeyneU ; but in the event their, presence served 
but little for comfort. Major Hamage was soon brought 
to the suigeons very badly wounded, and in a little* time 
after came intelligence that Lieutenant Keynell T^as shot 
dead. Imagination wants no helps tP figure the state of 
the whole group.” , » 

Arnold was excessively indignant at Gates’s witMiolding 
thS reinforcements he had requii^d in the heat^pf the 
actiol^; had they been furnished, he said, he might have 
severed the Jine of tli3 enemy and gamed a complete 
victory. He«T\|^ urgent to resume the action on the suc- 
ceeding morning, and follow up the advantage he had 
^ined, but Gates declined, to his additional annoyance. 
He atMbutedTthe refu&iJ to piqve or jealousy ; but Gates 
subsecjuently gave as a reason the great deficiency of 
powder and ml in the camp, which was known only to 
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himself, and which* he kept secret Entil a supply was sent 
from^J^b&ny. • 

Burgoyne now strengtihened Mb position with entrench- 
m^eflts and batteries, part of thei^ across the meadows which 
bordered the river, p^ on the brow of the heights which 
commanded them. The Ammcan^ likewise extended and 
strengthened their line of bi^tworks on the left of the 
camp ; the right was already unassailable. The camns 
were within gun-shot*but wkh ravines and woods between 
them. 

Washington’s predictions of the effect to be produced by 
Morgan’s riflemen approached fulfllment. The Indians, 
dismayed at the severe treatment experienced from these 
vbteran bush-flghters, were disappearing from the British 
camp. The Canadians and royal provincials, ^^nere trim- 
mers,” as Burgoyne called them, were* deg^rtmg in great 
numbers, and he had no confidence in those who re- 
mained. • ^ 

His situation was growing more and more critical. On 
the 21st he heard shouts in the American camp, and in a 
little while their cannon thundered 9k feu, dejoie. News had 
been received from General Lincoln that, a detachment of 
New Englanu '•oops under Colonel Brown had surprised 
the carrying-plav ^ mills, and French lines at Ticondeipga, 
captured an armeJ sloop, gun-boats and bateaux, made 
three hundred prisoners, beside releasing one hundred 
American captives, and ware laying siege to Fort Inde- 
pendence.^ 

Fortunately for Burgoyne, while affairs were darkening 
in the North, a ray of lops dawned from the Soulh. While 
the sh(»t8 ftom the Ayierican camp were yet ringing gin 
his earl, came a. letter in cipher mfti Sir Hei^ C|j;Qton, 
dated tne 12th o^ September, annomicing his intention in 
about ten days to attack the forts lu the Highlands of the 
Hudson. • • 

Burgoyne sent back the messenger the same night, and 
despatched, moreover, two ofBcers in disgime, by different 
routes, all bearing messa^s inforfting Sir Qenry of his 
perilous situation, and urging % diversion that might oblige 

1 Col. Varick to Schuyler. •Schuyler Papers. 
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Qeneral Gates to deta^li a part of bis ^army ; adding, that 
be would endeavour tocmaintain bis present position, and 
a^i ait favourable events until the 12th of October^ 

The jealousy of Gates ^had been intensely exciteS' at 
finding the whole credit of the late affiedr given by the- 
army* to Arnold */'in hiV despatches to government he made 
no mention of him. This increased the schism between 
them. Wilkinson, the adjutant-general, who was a syco- 
pHantic adherent of Gates, pandered *to his pique by with- 
drawing from Arnold’s division Morgan’s rifle corps and 
Dearborn’s light infantry, its arm of strength, which had 
done such brilliant service in the late affair: they were 
henceforth to be subject to bo order but those from head- 
ijuartcrs, 

Arnold railed on Gates on the evening of the 22nd, to 
remonstrate. Hi^h words passed between them, and 
matters came to an open rupture. Gates, in his heat, told 
Arnold that he did not consider him a major-general, he 
having sent his resignation to Congress — that he had 
never given him the command of any division of the 
army — that General Lincoln would arrive in a day or two, 
and then he wordd have no further occasion for him, and 
would give him a pass tq go to Philadelphia, whenever he 
chose.® 

Arnold returned to his quarters in a rage, and wrote a 
note to Gates requesting the proffered permit to deparj; for 
Philadelphia ; by the time he received it his ire had cooled 
and ho had changed his mind. He determined to remain 
in camp and abide the anticipated battle. 

Lincoln, in the mean time, iirriVed in advance of his 
treops, wUch soon followed, to th^ amount of two thou- 
sand.^- Part of the ttoops detached by him, under ijvolonel 
Brown, were besieging Tioonderoga and Fqrt Independence. 
Colonel BroWn himself with part of his detachment, had 
embarked ofi' Suake George in an armed schooner and a 
squadron of captured gun-boats and bateaux, and was 
threatening ^he enemy’s deposit of bagga^ and heavy 
artillery at piamond Island. 'The toils so skilfully spread 
• e 

* Buigoytie to Lord George Germain. 
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wefe enoompajssingBurgoyne moieand more ; tlie gates of 
Cana^ w^xe closing behind him. ^ 

A morning or two after Lincoln’eVrrival, Arnold observed < 
1^ ^vi&g some directions in the left divibdon, and quickly 
inqu^d whether he doin^ so by orders of Geneml 
Gates; being answered in the negative, •he observed that 
the left division belonged to him, and that he believed Ins 
(Lincoln’s) proper station was on the right, and that of 
General Gates oughts to be« in the centre. He requested 
him to mention this to General Gates, and have the matter 
adjusted. 

“ He is determined,” writes Varick, “ not to suffer any 
one to interfere in his division, and says it wilj be death 
to any officer who does so in action.” Arnold, in fact, was 
in a bellicose vein, and rather blustered ^.bout the camp. 
Gates, he said, could not refuse him kis comilfKnd, and he 
would not yield it now that a battle was expected. 

Some of the general officers and colonels of his division 
proposed to make him an address, thanking him for hi!? 
past 8er\dces, particularly in the late action, and entreating 
him to stay. Others suggested that the general officers 
should endeavour to produce a reconciliation between the 
jarring parties. Lincoln was inclined to do so ; but, in the 
end, neither measure was taken* through fear of offending 
General Gates.* In the mean time Arnold remained in 
camp, treated, he said, as a cipher, and never consulted ; 
though when Congress had sent him to that department, at 
the request of General Washington, they expected the com- 
mander would at least have taken his opinion on public 
matters. • • 

On the 30th, he gave vent to his feelings in an indigijpiit 
letter fo Gates. “ Norwithstondingd! have reason to think 
your treatmen^roceeds from a imirit of jealousy,’* writes 
he, “ and that rhave everything 1b fear firom the malice of 
my enemies, conscious of my own innoceneyiand integrity, 
I am determined to sacrifice my feelings, present peace 
and quiet, to the public good, and continue ^n the army at 
this critical juncture, wlfcn my country needs every sup- 
pOrt. 0 ^ 

“ I hope,” concludes he, “ you will not impute this hint 
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to a wish to oommaod or to outshina Fon, w|laii 

I assnre fou it prooaeos from my zoal fbr the amm ^ my 
^ country, in which 1 6X{j6ct to rise or ^ ^ ^ ^ 

this time the Americans were harassing ttt British 
camp with frequent night fiarms and attacks on its pickets 
and qntposts. • • 

** Irom the 20th of September to the 7th of October/’ 
writes Burgoyne, “ the armies were so near, that not 
a nigbt passed without firii^ and •sometimes concerted 
attacks upon our advanced pickets. I do not believe 
either ofhoer or soldier ever slept in that interval without 
his clothes ; or that any general ofhoer or commander of a 
regiment passed a single night, without being upon his 
legs occasionally at different hours, and constantly an hour 
before daylight.”* 

Still Burj^x^yne kopt up a resolute mien, telling his 
soldiers, in a hf«rangae, that he was determined to leave 
his bques on the field, or force bis way to Albany. He 
fiTdt glung to the hope that Sir Henry Clinton might operate 
in tiifie to relieve him from his perUous position. 

We will now oast* a look towara New York, and ascertain 
the cause of Sir Henry’s delay in his anxiously-expected 
operations on the Hudson. 


jt 


CHAPTEB'CK. 

Preparations of Sir Heniy Clinton — State of the Highland defences — 
Putnam alarmed — ^Advance of the argaansmt up l&e HudBon<— Plan 
of Sir Heniy Clinton — Peekskill threatened — Putnam drived-— 
Stpret Bfarcb of the Enemy through the MountolnB — Fort Mont- 
gomery and Clinton oferpowered — Narrow escape of th^ Com* 
mavddrs — Conflagration and Enlosion of the American Frigates—- 
Rallying effort^ of Putnam Und dovemor Clinton^The 8^ i|nd the 
^▼er Bullet— jSsoptis bumt— Ravaging progress of the Enemy up 
the Hudson. ^ 

The expedition of Sir Henry Clinton had awaited the 

Arrival of xeinfotcemenh^from EiSrope, which were dowly 


Gates’s Pigpen. N. Y. Hist. lib. 
Rurgoyne's Expedition, p. 166. 
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, ^ m Dubii botWing. At lengfli they 
, Alter a three monthe’ voyage, and now there was a 
rtnr rf warlike preparation at New York ; the atreets w<sre ^ 
fnirqf soldiery, the bay full of ^ips, and water craft of all 
«nda were plying about the harbour. Between three and 
four thousand men were to be embdrked fin board of thips 
of war, ^ed galleys, and flat-bottomed boats. A southern 
destination was given out, but shrewd observers surmised 
the real one. 

The defences of the Highlands, on which the security of 
the Hudson depended, were at this time weakly garrisoned; 
some of the troops having b^n sent off to reinforce the 
armies on the Delaware and fn the North. Putnam, who 
• had the general command of the Highlands, had but eleven 
hundred continental and four hundred miMtia J^oops with 
him at Feekskill, his head-quarters. TThqjre was a feeble 
garrison at Fort Independence, in the vicinity of Feekskill, 
to public stores and workshops at ContAent^ 


The Highland forts, Clinton, Montgomery, and Const!- 
station, situated among the mountains and forming their 
main defence, were no better garrisoned, %nd George Clin- 
ton, who had the command of {hern, and who was in a 
manner the champion of the Highlands, was absent Jrom 
his post, attending the State Legislata):e at Eangston (Eso- 
pu^, in Ulster County, in his capacity of governor. 

There were patriot eyes fn New York to watch the course 
of events, and patriot boats on the river to act as swift 
messengers. On the 29th of September Putnam writes to 
his coa^utor the goveAiort — “ I have received intelligence 
on whiA 1 can fully depend, that the enemy had reoeiued 
a rein||rcement at New York last Thursday of aboi^ three 
thousand Britislaand foreign troom; that General Clinton 
has called in glides who Wong .about CrotSn Biver ; has 
ozdered hard bread to bo baked ; that the tfdbps are called 
from Paulus Hook to King’s Bridge, and the whole troops 
are now under marching orders. 1 think it highly probaHe 
the designs of the enemy Ire againft the posts jof the High- 
lands, or some part of the •oounties of Westchester oi 
Dutchess.’' Under these circumstances, he begged a rem* 
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i^rcement of die inilifia to enable him to maintain liii^ post, 
and intimated a vrish, far the personal assistance and fcmnsel 
df the governor. In a postscript, he adds : — Tbit shi]^ are 
drawn up in the river, and I believe nothing prevents wem 
from paying us an immediate visit but a contrary wind.” 

dn receiving ^this Idtter t]^e governor forthwi& hastened 
to his post in the Highlands with such militia force as he 
o^uld collect. We have heretofore |poken of his Highland 
citadel Port Montgomery, and of the obstructions of chain, 
boom, and chevaux-de-frise between it and the opposite 
promontory of Anthony’s Nose, with which it ^d been 
hoped to larricade the Hu^on. The chain had repeatedly 
given way under the pressure of the tide, but the obstruc- 
tions were still considered efficient, and were protected by 
the guns^Of the fort, and of two frigates and two armed 
galleys anchon^^d above. 

Fort Clinton had subsequently been erected within rifle 
y^hot^'of Fort Montgomery, to occupy ground which com- 
manded it. A deep ravine and stream, called Peploep’s 
Kill, intervened between the two forts, across which there 
was a bridge. The governor had his head-quarters in Fort 
Montgomery, 'v^hich was the northern and largest fort, but 
its works were unfinished. His brother James had charge 
of Fort Clinton, which was complete. The whole force to 
garrison the associate forts did not excised six hundred 
men, chiefly militia, but they had the veteran Colonel 
Lamb of the artillery with them, who had served in Canada, 
and a company of his artillerists was distributed in the two 
forts. 

The armament of Sir Henry Clinton, which had been 
waiting for a wind, set sail in thcw course of a daV or two 
and <^ood up the Hudson, dogged by American swii^rowing 
whale-boats. Late at fight of the 4th of October came a 
barge across ^e river from Peekskill to Fort Montgomeiy, 
bearing a Wtter from Putiuun to the governor. “ Tins 
morning,” writes he, “ we had information from our guard- 
boats, that there were two ships of war, three tenders, and 
a large nun^ber of flat-%itomed%oat8, coming up the river. 
They preceded up as far astTarryiown, where mey landed 
their men. This evening they were followed by one large 
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nAn-of-war, five topsail vessels, aiiid a large number of 
smell craft. I have sent off parties to examine their nflite 
and^harass their march, if prudent. By information from 
several* different quarters, we have reason to believe they* 
^tend fonthis post. They arc^now making up, as we hear, 
for the Croton Bridge.”* ^ ^ 

The landing of troops at Tarrytown was a mere feint on 
the part of Sir Henry to distract the attention of the Ame- 
ricans : after march^g a few miles ^to the countiy, ^ey 
returned and re-embarked * the armament continued across 
the Tappan Sea and Haverstraw Bay to Verplanck’s Point, 
where, on the 5th, Sir Henry landed with three thousand 
men about eight miles below. Peekskill. 

Putnam drew back to the hills in the rear of* the village 
to prepare for the expected attack, and sent off to Governor 
Clinton for all the troops he could sparer So far the 
mancBuvres of Sir Henry Clinton had hi&n successful. It 
was his plan to threaten an attack on Peekskill and Port 
Independence, and, when he had drawn the attentio^yDf 
the American cemmanders to that quarter, to land troops 
on the western shore of the Hudson, below the Dunderberg 
(Thunder Hill), make a rapid march through the defiles 
behind that mountain to the rear of Forts Montgomery and 
Clinton, come down on them by surprise, and carry them 
by a coup-de-njfun. • 

Accordingly, at an early hour of the following morning, 
taking advantage of a tf^iok fog, he crossed with two thou- 
sand men to Stony Point, on the west shore of the river, 
leaving about a thousand men, chiefly royalists, at Ver- 
planets Point, to ^eep up a threatening aspect towards 
Peelukill. Three frigates, also, were to stand up what is 
call|a the Devil’s Horse-Race into Peekskill Bay, sta- 
tionf themselves within cannon-snot of Fort ^Ipdepend- 
ence. • # ^ 

The crossing of the troops bad been ditflly descried fi om 
Peekskill ; but they were supposed to W a mere detach- 
ment from the main body on a maraud. 

Having accomplfshe^ his landing, Sir Henry, conducted 
by a Tory guide, set out on a forced and qircuitous march 
• 

< Correspondence of the Revolution. Sparks, ii. 5:^7. 
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of several iQilep by ragged defiles, xxmnd the 'wertem Whe 
oftthe Danderberg. in the entranoe of the pam he left a 
small force to guard it,« and keep up his cominunication 
‘with the ships. By eight o’clock in the morning he had 
effected his march round the Dundcrberg, ancL halted off 
the northern side in a ravine, between it and a conical 
mounf called BeA Hill. Thp possibility of an enemy’s 
approach by this pass had been noticed by Washington in 
reconnoitring the Highlands, and >ie,had lueutioned it in 
his tnstruGtions to Generals Greene i.id wdicii they 

were sent to make their military .s. In, 1 *ey con- 
sidered it impracticable, firom the exin uk^ diificuliy of the 
mountain passes. It is in defiance of difii ulties, how- 
ever, that surprises are apt to bo attempted, and the most 
signal have been achieved in the fiice of seeming impos- 
sibilities. 

In the ravine Jb^t^een tho Dunderberg and Bear Hill, 
Sir Henry divided his forces. One division, nine hundred 
sti^mg,^^ by Lieutenant- colonel Campbell, wa^ to make a 
onrcuit through the forest round the western side of Bear 
Hill, so as to gain the rear of Fort Montgomery. After Sir 
Henry had allowed sufficient time for them to make the 
circuit, he was to proceed with the other division down the 
ravine, towards the river, turn to the loli along a narrow 
strip of land between the Hudson and a sm^l lake called 
Sinipink Pond, which lay at tho foot of Bear Hill, and ad- 
vance upon Fort Clinton. Both forts were to bo attacked 
at the same time. 

The detachment under Campbell set off in high spirits ; 
it was composed partly of royalists, led Jjy Colonel Beverley 
Kobinson, of New York, partly of Emerick’s chasseurj, and 
partlfT of grenadiers, under Lord itawdon, then about 
twenty-jjpur years of age, who had already seen seiwifo at 
Bunker’s Hill. With lum^went Count Gabreuskl, a I'olish 
nobleman, aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, hut who had 
sought to acconf))tny 1^ friend, Lord Bawdon, in this wild 
mountain scramUe. Everything thus fer had been con- 
ducted with celevity and ^parent j 0 cr 6 cy, and a complete 
surprise of botji forts was anticipated. Sir Henry had, 
indeed, outwitim one of the ^ardians of the Highlands, 
but the otiier was aware of his designs. Governor Clinton, 
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oa%eoeiviii« intel^geiace of ships pf yf%t coming np &e 
Httdion, had sent scouts beyond the^Dunderberg to m#h 
theirSmovements. Early on the pibsent morning word had « 
bean braught him that forty boats were landing a Is^e 
fbrco at Stony Point, He noil, in hie turn, apprehended 
an attack, and sent to Putnam for re^forc^ents, preparing, 
in the mean time, to make sush defence as his scanty 
aflfo^rhHl. 

A 4 ''t out with thirty men from Sort 

Clinton, r» hK- ig the river-road and reconnoitre. 
He fell ii -th tlx* um mce guard of Sir Henry Clinton's 
division, ain3 '*‘'4r(iated skirmishing to the fort. A larger 
detachment wfijt, bout out to •check the approach of me 
enemy on th‘s side ; while sixty men, afterward^ increased 
to a hundred, took post with a brass field-piece in the^ear- 
Hill defile. * ‘ 

It was a narrow and rugged pass, bordered by shag^d 
forests. As Campbell and his division came pressijig for- 
ward, they were checked by the discharge of fire-arms ai?i 
of the bra^is field-piece, which swept the steep defile. The 
British troops then filed off on each side into the woods, to 
surround the Americans. The latter, finding it impossible 
to extricate their field-piece in the mggdd pass, spiked it, 
and retreated into the fort, mirier cover of the fire of a 
twelve-poundei; with which Lamb had posted himSblf oii 
the crest of a hill. 

Sir Henry Clinton had met with equally obstinate oppo- 
sition in his approach to Fort Clinton ; the narrow strip of 
land between Lake Sinipink and the Hudson, along which 
he advanced, being forti^®^ abatis. By four o'clock 
the Americans were diiveu within their works, and both 
forts were assailed. TBe defense was desperate, for G oveftior 
Clintdi was a hard fighter, and he was still in hopfti of re- 
inforcements frdfca Putnam, not knawing that the messenger 
he sent to him had turned traitor, and^^serted to the 
enemy. ^ 

About five o'clock he was summoned to surrender in five 
minutes, to prevent the efiusion ot blood ; fhe reply was a 
refusal. About ten minutes afterwards there^wr^ a genezal 
attack on l^th forts. It was^esisted with obstinate spirit 
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The action continued until dusk. The ships under Cim- 
modore Hotham approached near enough to open an irra* 
gular fire upon the foits, and upon the yessels anchored 
above the cnevau&-de>frise. The latter retumed*the ; 
and the flash and roar of their cannonry in ^therin^ 
darkijjess, and am^ng t)^ echoes of the mountains, increased 
the terrors of the strife. The works, however, were too 
extensive to be manned by the scanty garrisons ; they were 
entered at different places, and carried at the point of the 
bayonet; the Americans fought desperately from one re- 
doubt to another ; some were slain, some taken prisoners, 
and some escaped under cover of the night to the river or 
the mountains. “ The gariison,” writes Clinton, signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘had to fight their way out as many as could, as 
we determined not to surrender.” 

His broftter Jam^ was saved from a deadly thrust of a 
bayonet by a garrison orderly-book in his pocket ; but he 
received a flesh-wound in the thigh. He slid down a pre- 
^^ice, one hundred feet high, into the ravine between the 
forts, and escaped to the woods. The governor leaped 
down the rocks to the river side, where a boat was putting 
off with a number of the fugitives. They turned back to 
receive him ; bu^ he generously refused to endanger their 
safety, as the boat was already loaded to the gunwale. It 
was 9nly on receiving assurance of its b^ing capable of 
bearing his additional weight that he consented to enter. 
The boat crossed the Hudson in safety, and before midnight 
the governor was with Putnam, at Continental Village, 
concerting further measures. 

Putnam had been completely out-manoeuvred by Sir 
Henry Clinton. He had continued until late in the morn- 
ing in the belief thut Peekskill ahd Fort Independence 
were te be the objects of attack. His pickets andfscouts 
could not ascertain the number of the enefhy remaining on 
the east side^l the rivel'; a large fire near Stony Point 
made him ttui^ the troops which had crossed were merely 
burning storehouses ; while ships, galleys, and flat-bottomed 
boats seemed preparing te land forces at Fort Independence 
and PeekskiM. In the course of the morning he sallied 
forth trith Brigadier-generaf Parsons to reconnoitre the 
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pound near the* enemy. 
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After •their return they were 


alonned, he says, by “ a very he^ and hot firing, bdth of 
small pms and cannon, at Fort Montgomeiy,” which must 
•ffave made a tremendous up^ar among the echoes of the 
DunderbSrg. Aware of the real point of danger, he imme- 
diately detached five hundred men to reinforce the garrison. 
They had six miles to match along the eastern shore, and 
then to cross the river; before they could do so the fate of 
the forts was decide. • « 

British historians acknowledge that the valour and reso- 
lution displayed by the Americans in 4he defence of these 
forts were in no instance exceeded during the war ; their 
loss in killed, wounded, afid missing was s^ted at two 
hundred and fifty, a large proportion of the numoer engaged. 
Their gallant defence awakened no gen^roua_ 


entfifient in 


the victors. “ As the soldiers,” obseives the mitish writer, 
“ wore much irritated, as well by the fafigue they had un- 
dergone and the opposition they met, as by the lose of some 
brave and favourite officers, the slaughter of the enemy^as 
considerable.”* 

Among the officers thus deplored, and bloodily revenged, 
was Colonel Campbell, who commmded thp^ detachment. 
At his fall the command devolved on Colofiel Beverley 
Bobinson, of the American lo/alists. Another officer slain 
was Major 6rrant, of the New Yoik voluntWs.^ Counk 
Gabrouski, the Polish aide-de-camp of Sir Henry Clinton, 
had gallantly signalized •himself by the side of his friend, 
Lord Bawdon, who led the grenadiers in storming Fort 
Montgomeiy. The count received his death-wound srtr the 
foot of the ramparts. ^Giving his sword to a penadier 
“ Tfi&e this sword to Lord Eawdon,” said he, “ a^ tell 
hirJthe owner died like a soldier. V* 

Gn the capture of the forts, the American M^tes and 
galleys stationed for the proteStion of thg chevaux-de-friso 
slipped their cables, made all sail, ands endeavoured to 
escape up the river. The wind, however, proved adverse ; 
there was danger of their ffilling into the hands of the 
enemy; tb3 crews, therefore, iet them on fire and aban- 


^ Civil War in America, vol. 1. p. 311. 
3 Stedman, vol. Up. 364. 
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doned them. As every sail was set, the vessels, we are 
told; were soon ** magni^cent pyramids of fire;” tie snr- 
fTOunding mountains were lit np oy the glare, and S^tialn of 
ruddy light gleamed along the riven They were in a p^ 
of the HighlandB famous fdt its echoes : as the flames gra- 
duallyr reached th«> loaded oaunon, their thundering reports 
were multiplied and prolonged along the rocky shores. 
The vessels at length blew up with tremendous explosions, 
and^ll again was darkness. ‘ ' 

On the following morning the chevaux-de-frise and other 
obstructions between Fort Montgomery and Anthony's 
Nose wero cleared away : the Americans evacuated Forts 
Independence and Constitution, and a free passage up the 
Iludson was open for the British ships. Sir Henry Clinton 
pTooeiAed no further in person, but left the rest-of the 
enterprise SHI* be accomplished by Sir James Wallace and 
General Vaughan* with a flying squadron of light frigates, 
and a oonsiderable detachment of troops. 

^Putnam had retreated to a pass in tuo mountains, on the 
east side of the river, near Fishkill, having removed as 
much of the stores and baggage as possible from tho post 
he bad abandoned. Tho old general was somewhat mor- 
tified at having been unwined by the enemy, but endea- 
voured to shift the responsibility. In a letter to Washington 
'^ct. flth), fhe writes : “ I have repeatedly informed your 
Excellence' of the enemy's design against this post; but, 
from som<^ motive or other, you always differed from me in 
oninion. As this conjecture of mine has for onco proved 
rfgk* I cannot omit informing you that my real and sincere 
opinion is, that they now mean tob join General Burgoyne 
with the utmost despatch. Governor Clinton is esEbrting 
him&lf in collecting the militia of tAis State. Brigetiier- 
general ^^arsons 1 have sent off to forward in the Coi&Lec- 
tiout militia, w^^jeh arc nc^ arriving in great numbers. 1 
therefore hope trust that, in the course of a few days, I 
shall be able to oppose tho progress of the enemy.” 

He had concerted with Governor Clinton that they 
should move to fixe northward with their forces, along the 
opposite^shores^of the Hudson^ endeavouring to keep pace 


Stedmaa, vol. i. 304« 
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wfth the enemy’s ^ships and cover pie country from iheir 
attacks. * ^ 

Tke gfi^emor was in the neighbourhood of New Wijid-, 
BOTf just above the Highlands, where he had posted himself 
to rally what he termed his ^^broken but brave troops,” 
and to call out the militia of Ulster an^ Orange. 1 am 
persuaded,” writes he, “ if the militia will join me, we can* 
save the country from destruction, and defeat the enemy’s 
design of assisting ^eir i^erthem army.” The militia, 
however, were not as prompt as usual in answering to the 
call of their popular and brave-hearted governor. “They 
are well disposed,” writ^ he, “ but anxious about the im-^ 
mediate safety of their respective families (who, for many 
miles, are yet moving further from the river) ;*they come 
in the morning and return in the evening, and Ldtever 
know when I have them, or what my^trengtii^.*’ ‘ 

On the 9th, two persons coming from Fort Montgomery 
were arrested by his guards, and brought before bim for 
examination. One was much agitated, and was obseiviad 
to put something hastily into his mouth and swallow it. 
An emetic was administered, and brought up a small silver 
bullet. Before he could be prevented he swallowed it 
again. On his refusing a second emetic, the governor 
threatened to have him hanged and his body opened. The 
threat product the bullet in the preceding maniiCIr. It 
was oval in form and hollow, with a screw in the centre, 
and contained a note from Sir Henry Clinton to Burgoyne, 
written on a slip of thin paper, and dated (Oct. 8th) from 
Fort Montgomery. “ Nom y void (here we are), ^d 
nothing between us«and Gates. 1 sincerely hope this 
little SHccess of ours will facilitate your operations.” ' 

The bearer of the^etter was triad and convicted Us a 
spy, |.nd sentenced to be hanged. 

llie enemy’s^ight-armed vessds were n^ making their 
way up the river ; landing marduding pajj^s occasionally 
to make depredations. 

As soon as the governor could collect a little force, he 
pressed forward to protest Kingston (Esopbs), the seat of 

t Letter to the Council of Safety. Journal of Pro^oial eongreea, 
toL i. 1064. 

* Clinton to the N. T. Council of Safety. Journal of Proy. Cong. 
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the State legislature. The enemy in tlja. mean time landed 
from their ships, routed about one hundred and fi^ty mi- 
« litifi collected to oppose* them, marched to the ■\f!lla^e, set 
fire to it in every part, consuming* great quantities of stoics 
collected there, and then retreated to their shipif. 

^ Go>iemor Clinl^u was twu hours too late. He beheld 
the flames from a distance ; £nd having brought with him 
the spy, the bearer of the silver bullet, he hanged him on 
an apple-tree in sight of the biiming \ illage. 

Having laid Kingston, the seat of the State Government, 
in ashes, the enemy proceeded in their ravages, destroying 
the rosidenoes of conspicuous patHots at Khinobeo, Living- 
ston Manor, and elsewhere, stnd among others the mansion 
of the widow of the brave General Montgomery’ ; trusting 
to cleoc their desolating career by a triumphant junction 
with Burg'i^e at Albany. 


CHAPTER CX. 

Scarcity in the British Gamp — Gates bides bis time^Foraging Move- 
ment of Butgoyne-— Battle of^he 7th October— Rout of the British 
and l^essians— Situation of the Baroness Riedesel imd Lady Harriet 
AcUand during the Battle — ^Death of General Fraser — His funeral — 
Night Retreat of the British — ^Expedition of Lady Haniet Ackland — 
Desperate situation of Burgoyne a€ Saratoga— Ca]}itulation— 8 ur- 
rendeiv-Oonduct of the American troops— Beenes in the Camp — 
^S^llant courtesy of Schuyler to the Bwoness Riedesel — His mag- 
lianimous conduct toward Burgoyne — lietyam of the British Ships 
down the Hudson. ^ ^ 

I' 

While i^ir Henry Clinton had been thundering i^ the 
Highlands, Bn^oyne on^ his army had been wearing out 
nope within thCir intrenchments, vigilantly watched, but 
unassailed by*^&e Americans. They became impatient 
even of this impunity. ‘^The enemy, though he can 
bring four times more soldiers against us, shows no desire 
to make an attack,” writes a Hessian officer/ 

i 
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, Arnold, too, wa^ chafing in the qamp, and longing for a 
chance, as usual, to right himself” by his sword. Ic 
a letter to * Gates he tries to goadThim on. I think it piy 
diity (^hich nothing shall deter me Irom doing) to ac- 
quaint y«L, the army are clhmorous for action. The 
militia (who compose great part of the §rmy) are aVeady 
threatening to go home. Gne fortnight’s inaction will,^ 
1 mcdce no doubt, lessen your army by sickness and de* 
sertion, at least foua thoui^nd men. In which time ithe 
enemy may be reinforced, and make good their retreat. 

“ I have reason to think, from intelligence since received, 
that, had we improved the 20th of September, it might 
have ruined the enemy. That is passed ; let me entreat 
you to improve the present time.” • 

Gates was not to be goaded into action ; he mm the 
despeinte situation of Burgoyne, a^d bidedf^his time. 
“ Perhaps,” writes ho, “ despair may dictate to him to 
risk all upon one throw ; he is an old gamester, ^d in 
his time has seen all chances. 1 will endeavour to die 
ready to prevent his good fortune, and, if possible, secure 
my own.” ‘ 

On the 7th of October, but four or five days remained of 
the time Burgpyne had pledged himself to await the co- 
operation of Sir Henry Clinton. He now determined to 
make a grand jnovement on the left of the Americai^camp, 
to discover whether he could force a passage, should it be 
necessary to advance, or dislodge it from its position, 
should he have to retreat. Another object was to cover a 
forage of the army, which was suffering from the gpsat 
scarcity. • , 

For^this purpose fifteen hundred of his best troops, with 
two twelve-pounders, •two howitzeri, and six six-poun#ers, 
werejto be led by himself, seconded by Major-Generals 
Phillips and Eildesel, and Brigaiier-j^ner^ Fraser. “ No 
equal number of men,” say thb British jigpounts, ** were 
ever bettor commanded ; and it would have been difficult,, 
indeed, to have matched the men with an equal number.” * 

On leaving his camp, Aui^oy^ committ^the gua^ of 
it on the high grounds to^ Brigadier-generals Hamilton 

> Letter to Gov. Clinton. Gates's Papers. 

* CivU War in Americs» i. 302. 
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and Specht, and of i}ie«redoubt6 on the Jow grounds, nW * 
the river, to Brigadier-gjenerai Gall. 

^ forming his troops Tmhin three quarters of a mile Of the 
left of the Americans, though covered from their sight by 
the forest, he sent out a co^ of rangers, proviLcials, and 
Indiat^, to dsulk Jthrough the woods, get in their rear, and 
give them an alarm at the time the attack took place in 
frcmt 

The movement, though cotAdd on behind the screen of 
forests, was discovered. In the afternoon the advanced 
guard of the American centre beat to arms : the alarm was 
repeated throughout the line. Gates ordered his officers 
to their alarm posts, and sent forth Wilkinson, the adju- 
tant-general, to inquire the cause. From a rising ground 
in Bu. ?pen place he descried the enemy in force, their 
foragers biisy in a field of wheat, the officers reconnoitring 
the left wing of the camp with telescopes from the top of a 
cabin. < 

Returning to the camp, Wilkinson reported the position 
and movements of the enemy ; that their front was open, 
their flanks rested on woods, nnder oover of which they 
mi^t be attacked, and their right was skirted by a height : 
that they were reconnoitring the left, and he thought 
offered battle. 

“ Well, then,” replied Gates, “ order ont Morgan to 
begin the game.” 

A plan of attack was soon armnged. Morgan with his 
riflemen and a body of infantry was sent to mSke a circuit 
thr^'^pgh the woods, and get possession of the heights on 
the right of the enemy, while /General Poor with his 
brigade of New York and New Hampshire troops, and 
a pm of Learned’s brigade, <were t6 Mvance against the 
enemy’Oi^ left. Moigan was to make an attack oi(> the 
he^^ts as soon^ he should hear the fire o{^ned below. 

Burgoyne drew out bis troops in battle array. He 

grenadiers, under Major Ackiand, with the artillery, under 
M»or Williams, formed his left, and were station^ on a 
risnig groundi ^th a rivoilet oalied Mill Creek in front. 
Next to ihenr were the Hessians, under Biedesd, and 
British," under Phillips, forming the centre. The light 
ix^try, under Lord BalcaniM, formed the extreme right ^ 
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h&ving in theadviinoe a detachment of five hundred picked 
men, un^er General Fraser, ready to flank the Americans 
as B^on as they should be attacked in front. « • 

He had scarce made*these arrangements, when he was 
astonished and confotmded bji^a thundering of artillery on 
his left, and a rattling fire of rifles on«the woody heigl^ 
on his right. The troops •under Poor advanced stead3y 
up the ascent where Ackland’s grenadiers and Williams 
artillery were stationed ;• f'eoeived their fire, and vtihen 
rushed forward. Ackland’s grenadiers received the first 
brunts but it extended along the line, as detachment after 
detachment arrived, and' was carried on with inconceivable 
fury. The Hessian artillerists spoke afterwards of the 
he^essness with which the Americans rusheh upon the 
cannon, while they were discharging grape-6^.^ni6 ar- 
tillery was repeatedly taken and rstaken, and at length 
remained in possession of the Americas, who turned it 
upon its former owners. Major Ackland was wounded in 
both legs, and taken prisoner. Major Williams of%he 
artilleTy was also captured. The headlong impetuosity of 
the attack confounded the regular tacticians. Much of 
this has been ascribed to the presence and example of 
Arnold. That daring officer, who ha& lingered in the 
camp in expectation of a fighf was exasperated at having 
no command assigned him. On hearing the din of battle, 
he could restrain no longer his warlike impulse, but threw 
himself on his horse and sallied forth. Gates saw him 
issuing from the camp. He’ll do some rash thing !” 
cried he, and sent his aide-de-camp, Major Aimstro^lgrto 
call him back. Aniold«surmised his errand and evaded it. 
Putting spurs to his horse, he dashed into the scene of agtion, 
and was received 'mih accdamatian. Being the superior 
offiqpr in the field, his orders were obeyed of coulhe. Put- 
ting himself the head of the^ft-oops of jy^med’s brigade, 
he attacked the Hessians in the enemy’s centre, and broke 
them with repeated charges. Indeed, for a time his actions 
seemed to partake of frenzy; riding hither and thither, 
brandishing his sword, tnd cheering on the men to acts of 
desperation. In one of hj^ paroxysms o^ excitement, he 
struck and wounded an American officer in the head with 
Us sword, without, as he aflerv^rds declared, being con- 
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scious of the act. Wil^nson asserts tha,t he partly ‘in- 
toxicated ; but Arnold needed only his own irritated pride 
and the smell of gunpo'N^der to rcwse him to acts ot ♦anad- 
ness. “ ^ 

Moigan, in the mcantinfo, was harassing tbo enemy’s 
right jving wilh an incessant fire of small-anns, and pre- 
Venting it fr<jm sending an^ assistance to the centre. 
General Fraser with his chosen coips, for some time 
rendered great protection to Hhis wing. Mounted on an 
iron-gi'ay charger, his uniform of a field-officer made him a 
conspicuous object for Morgan’s sharp-shooters.. One 
bullet cut the crupper of his horse, another gi*azed his 
mane. “You arc singled out, general,” said his aide- 
de-camp, and had better shift your ground.” “ My 
duty' '\*;bid8 me to fly from danger,” was his reply. A 
iiiomcuit aiterwards ,he was shot down by a marksman 
posted in a tree, Two grenadiers boro him to the camp. 
Jlis fob was as a death-blow to his corps. Tlie arrival on 
tly fif 3 ld of a large reinforcement of Now York troops 
nuder General Ten Broeck, completed the confusion. Bur- 
goyne saw that the field was lost, and now only thought of 
saving his camp. The troops nearest to the linos were 
ordered to throw 'Hhemsolves within them, while Generals 
Phillips and Riedoscl covered the retreat of the main body, 
which Vas in danger of being cut off. The artillery wa^ 
abandoned, all tlie horses, and most of the men who had so 
bravely defended it, having been killed. The troops, 
tliough hard pressed, retired in good order. Scarcely had 
Tlirjj^entered the camp when it was stormed with great 
fury ; the Americans, with AmolcJ ab their head, rushing 
to the lines under a severe discharge of grape-shot and 
small-arms. Lord Balcarras ^defended the intrenchments 
))ravcly f the action was fierce, and well sustained on cither 
side. After anjjineffectuad^ attempt to make his way into 
tho camp in this quarter* at the point of the bayonet, 
Arnold spurred his horse toward tho right flank of tho 
camp occupied by tho Gorman reserve, where Lieutenant- 
colonel Brookfi v^^as making a gencx’al attack with a Massa- 
chusetts regiment. Here, with a part of a platoon, ho 
forced his way into a sallyport, but a shot from the re- 
peating Hessians killed his ^rse, and wounded him in the 
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saifte leg which liaiJ received a woujid before Quebec. Ho 
was borne .off from the field, but not until the victor^’ was 
complete ; for the Germans retreated from the wor^s, 
lemming *on the field thfiir brave defender, Lieutenant- 
colonel Bityman, mortally woufided. 

The night was now closing in, Tl^p victory of tlie^ 
Americans was decisive. OSiey had routed the enemy, 
killed and wounded a great number, made inan^" prisouci s, 
taken their field-artiMer}% apd gained possession of a i«irt 
of their works which laid open the right and the rea? <;f 
their camp. They lay all night on their arms, witliin 
hfdf a mile of the scene of action, piepared to renew Iho 
assault upon the camp in the •morning. Affecting scones 
had occuiTcd in tlie oiiein 3 "’s cmnp during this dcadl}" con- 
fiict. 

111 the morning previous to the batiJe, the Bffoiiess L>o 
Kiedesel had breakfasted with her husbafid in the oa^ 4 )i). 
Generals Burgojmc, Phillips, and Fraser were to din© wifh 
her husband and herself, in a house in the neighbourhool^, 
where she and her children were quartered. She observed 
nnich movement in the camp, but was quieted by the as- 
surance tliat it was to be a mere reconnoissancc. On her 
way homo she met a number of Indians, jUxintcd and deco- 
rated and anned with guns, and shouting war! war! Her 
fears were awakened, and scarce had s^^ho reached^liome 
when she heard the rattling of fire-arms and the thunder- 
ing of artillery. The din •increased, and soon became so 
terrible that she “ was more dead than alive.” About one 
o’clock came*one of the generals who were to have dipiil 
with her — poor General, Fraser — brought upon a hand- 
barrow,'* mortally wounded. “ The tabic,” writes sj^e 
“ which was already jft’epared*for dinner, was immediately 
remo'^d, and a bed placed in its stead for the ^neral. 
I sat terrified anti trembling in aecomer. 'Jhe noise gie^v 
more alarming, and I was in a continual ag^^iy and tremoi', 
while thinking that my husband might soon, also, be 
brought in, wounded like General Fraser. That pool' 
general said to the surgton, ‘ T411 me th^ truth, is there 
no hope?’ — There was none. Pray^ers were rcad^ aftel* 
which he desired that Genial Burgoyne should he le- 
quested to have him buried ou the next day at 6 o’clock 

3 jii ^ 
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in the evening, on where a breastwork had ^eeu 

constructed.” , 

.Lady Harriet Ackland was in a tent near by. •Newh 
came to her that her husband whs mortally wounded 
taken prisoner. She wa^in an agony of di^x-ess. The 
^baroness endeavoured » to persuade her that his wound 
might not be dangerous, and%dvised her to ask permission 
to join him. She divided the night between soothing at- 
tentions to Lady Harriet, and ivatchful care of her children 
who were asleep, but who she feared might disturb the 
poor dying general. Towards morning, thinking his agony 
approaching, she wrapped them in blankets and retired 
with them into the entrance hall. Courteous even in 
death, the general sent her several messages to beg her 
parGioJt^[y the trouble he thought he was giving her. At 
8 o’clock iii the moming he expired.^ 

Burgoyne had shifted his position, during the night, to 
heights about a mile to the north, close to the river, and 
o: vered in front by a ravine. Early in the morning, the 
Americans took possession of the camp which he had 
abandoned. A random fire of artillery and small-arms 
was kept up on both sides during the day. The British 
sharpshooters stfitioned in the ravine did some execution, 
and General Lincoln was Vounded in the leg 'while recon* 
noitrihg. Gates, however, did not think »it advisable to 
force a desperate enemy when in a strong ^sition, at, the 
expense of a prodigal waste of •blood. He took all mea- 
sures to cut off his retreat and insure a surrender. General 
^tUows, with 1,400 men, had already been sdnt to occupy 
the high ground east of the Hudsem opposite Sarato^ Ford. 
Other detachments were sent higher up the rivet in the 
diiection of Lake Geosge. « * 

Bur^yne saw that nothing was left for him but a prompt 
and rapid retreat to Saratl/ga, yet in this he was delayed by 
a melancholy of friendship : it was to attend ihe ob- 
sequies of the gallant Fraser, who, according to his dying 
request, was to be interred at six o’clock in the evening, 
within a redeuVt which had beeif constructed on a hill. 

* Between simset and dark, Jiis body was home to the ap« 


1 Riedeaal’s Memoirs. 
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pouted place by grenadiers If his division, followed by the 
generals and their 'staffs. The Americans seeing indis- 
tinctly whaft, in the twilight, appeajred to be a movement 
of troops up the hill an^ in the redoubt, pointed their * 
arflllery ij^ that direction. “^Cannon-balls flew around 
and above the assembled mourners,” writes the Baroness 
Biedesel, who was a spectator from a dfstance. “ Many^^ 
cannon-balls flew close by me, but my whole attention was 
engaged by the funeral scen^where 1 saw my husband ex- 
posed to imminent daflger. ^is indeed was not a inomint 
to be apprehensive for my own safety. General Gates pro- 
tested afterwards, that had he known what was going on, 
be would have stopped the Are immediately.” ‘ 

We have the scene still more feelingly described by 
Bnigoyne : — _ 

“ The incessant cannonade during the.cere]p«lfj^the 
steady attitude and unaltered voice with which the chaplain 
officiated, though frequently covered witfi dust which 4he 
shot threw up on all sides of him ; the mute, but expfessive 
mixture of sensibility and indignation upon every counffe- 
nance ; these objects will remain to the last of life upon the 
mind of every man who was present. The growing dark- 
ness added to the scenery, and the whole marked a character 
of that juncture which would make one of the finest subjects 
for the pencil of a master that the field over exhibite^. To 
the canvas and* to the faithful page of a more important 
historian, gallant friend! I consign thy memory. There 
may thy talents, thy manl^T virtues, their progress and their 
period, find due distinction ! and long may they survive, 
long after the frail record of my pen slmll be forgotten 

General Fraser wauf well worthy of this eulogium. He 
was the most popular^ officer of the army, and one of ^he 
most efficient. He was one iif whonf Burgoyne reposed the 
most implicit confidence, and deenly must it have &ded to 
his gloom of mind at this dark hpur of his fiartunes, to have 
this his friend, and counsellor, and broHitr-in-arms shot 
down at his side. 

“ The reflections arisii^ from these sc^es,” writes he, 

** gave place to the perplexities df the ni^t.* A defeated 

• 

> Biedesers BliemoirB, p. 171. 
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aiiuy was to retreat from an enemy flushed with siic^ss, 
much superior in front, and occupying 'strong posts in the 
country behind. AVe were equally liable upon that^march 
td be attacked in front, flank, or. rear.” • , » 

rroparations had been made to decamp immediately aftbr 
the ^neral, and at nine o’clock at night the retreat com- 
=*menccd. Large ^ fires liad l^en lighted, and many tents 
were left standing to conceal the movement. The hospital, 
in^whioh were about three hundred mck and wounded, was 
abandoned, as were likewise* several bateaux, laden with 
baggage and provisions. 

It was a dismal retreat. The rain fell in torrents ; the 
roads weie deep and broken, and the horses weak and half- 
starved from want of forage. At daybreak there was a halt 
to yj^fr^v^sh the troops and give time for the bateaux laden 
with prd^'ision to come abreast. In three hours the mai’ch 
was resumed, lyit Ibefore long there was another halt, to 
gnard^. against an American reconnoitring party which 
fijj.\poared in sight. When the troops were again about to 
march. General Burgoyno received a message from Lady 
Harriot Aokland, expressing a wish to pass to the American 
camp, and ask permission from General Gates to join her 
Inisbaud. “ Though I was ready to believe,” writes Bur- 
goyne, “ (for I had experience), tliat patience and fortitude, 
in a si^preme degree, were to be found, as well as every 
other virtue, under the most tender foims, 1 was astonished 
at tliis proposal. After so long^an agitation of spirits,’ ex- 
hausted not only for want of rest, but absolutely want of 
|(^1, drenched in rains for twelve hours together, that a 
w^nan should bo capable of such an undei-taking as de- 
livering herself to the enemy, pfobably in the night, and 
uncertain of what hanjjls she might first fall into, appeared 
an efle^ above human nature. The assistance I was 
enabled to give her was squall indeed ; I had not even a cup 
of wine to offefi her ; but*- 1 was told she had found from 
some kind an^*^rtunate hand, a little rum and dirty water. 
All I could furnish her was an open boat, and a few lines 
written upon dirty wet j)aper, ,to General Gates, recom- 
mending her to his protection. 

“ Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain of the artillery (the same 
gentleman who had ofificiated so signally at Geneiui Fraser’s 
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fmieral), readily nnderto^ to accompany her, and with 
one female sei'vaift, and the majors valet-de-chambro (who 
had^ ball, which he had received in the late action, then 
^ his •shoulder), she rgwed down the river to meeifthd 
•eiiemy,”^ • 

The night was far advanced before the boat reached the 
American outposts. It was chalibnged* by a sentinel, w 
threatened to fire into it should it attempt to pass. ilr. 
Brudenell made known th|.t it was a flag of tiuce, and 
stated who was the personage it brought ; report was made 
to the adjutant-general. Treacheiy was apprehended, and 
word was returned to detain the flag until da^dight. Lady 
Harriet and her companions .were allowed to land. Major 
Dearborn, the ofiicer on guard, surrendered his»chambcr in 
the guard-house to her ladyship ; bedding was bmnght. a 
fire was made, tea was seiwed, and her mind bsrfSgrelicved 
by assurances of her husband’s safAy,^he was enabled to 
pass a night of comparative comfoii: and tranquilli^\‘^6ho 
proceeded to the American camp in the morning, wjjjien, 
Burgoyno acknowledges, “ she was received and accommo- 
dated by General Gates, with all the humanity and respect 
that her rank, her merits, and her fortune deserved.” 

To resume the fortunes of the rotreatiigg army. It rained 
terribly throughout the residijjB of the 9th, and in conse- 
quence of repeated halls, they did not reach Saratoga until 
evening, A aetachment of Americans had arrived there 
before them, and were throwing up intrenchments, on a 
commanding height at Fish Kill. They abandoned their 
work, forded the Hudson, and joined a force under Genmal 
Fellows, posted on the hills east of the river. The Hfidge 
over the Fish Kill had been destroyed ; the artillery could 
not cross until the •ford was examined. Exhausted by 
fatigue, the men, for the most part, had not sti^ngth nor 
inclination to «at wood norraak^ fire, but threw themselves 
upon the wet ground in their wet clothcsf and slept under 
the continuing rain. “ I was quite •i^et,” writes the 
Baroness Eiedesel, “ and was obliged to remain in that 
condition for want of | place ^to change my apparel. 1 

' The statement here given is founded on the report made to General 
Wilkinson by Majox’ (afteru'ard GUneral) Dearborn. It varied from that 
of Burgoyne. 
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seated myself near a fire, and undressed tlie children, asid 
we then laid ourselves ilpon some straw. 

At daylight on the 10&, the artillery and the last qf the 
"tro(^s passed the fords of ^e Fish^Kill, and took a positi(]p 
upon the heights, and in tha redoubts formerly c^structedf 
there. To protect the troops from being attacked in 
“^^sinj the ford by the Amoii^ans, who were approaching, 
Burgoyne ordered fire to be set to the fiom-houses and 
other buildings on the south si^e of the Fish Kill. Among 
the fest, thanoble mansion of General Schuyler, with store- 
houses, granaries, mills, and the other appurtenances of a 
great rural establishment, was entirely consumed. Bur- 
goyne himself estimated the v^ue of property destroyed at 
ten thousand pounds sterling. The measure was condemned 
by frjp nd as well as foe, but he justified it on the principles 
of self^prbbsxvation. 

The force undei^Qdheral Fellows, posted on the opposite 
hilkr^f the Hudson, now opened a ^e from a battery com- 
ma^dinj* the ford of that river. Thus prevented from 
crossing, Burgoyne thought to retreat along the west side 
as far as Fort George, on the way to Canada, and sent out 
workmen, under a strong escort, to repair the bridges, and 
open the road toiprd Fort Edward. The escort was soon 
recalled and the work abandoned ; for the Americans under 
Gates aj^eared in great force, on the heights south of the 
Fish Kill, and seemed preparing to cross and bring on an 
engagement. 

The opposite shores of the Hudson were now lined with 
detachments of Americans. Bateaux laden with provisions, 
vrSSt had attended the movements of the army, were fired 
upon, many taken, some retaken with Toss of life. Jt wap. 
neceasary to land the provisions from such as remained, 
and bring them up the Sill into the camp, which was done 
under a heavy fire from the^ American artillery. ^ ^ 

Burgoyne oalltfi now a general council of war, in which 
it was resolved, Si&oe the bridges could not be repaired, to 
abandon the artillery and baggage, let the troops carry a 
supply of provisions upon their b^^s, push forward in the 
night, and fordb^ their way Scross the fords at or near Fort 
Edward. * * • 

Before the plan could be put in execution, scouts brought 
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w§rd ttiat the Americans'were intrenched opposite those 
fords, and encamped in force wifh cannon on the high 
groui^d between Fort Edward and Fort George. In fact, 
l\ir this4ime the American army, augmented by militia And* 
trolnnteeiS from all quarters, Jiad posted itself in strong 
positions on both sides of the Hudson, so as to extend 
three-fourths of a circle roui^ the bnemy. * jiff 

Giving up all further attempt at retreat, Burgoyne now 
fortified his camp oi^the heights to the noilh of Fish Kill, 
still hoping that succour *might arrive from Sir Hinry 
Clinton, or that an attack upon his trenches might give hiTn 
some chance of cutting his way through. 

In this situation his troops.ky continually on their arms. 
His camp was subjected to cannonading from Fellows’ 
batteries on the opposite side of the Hudson, GaWa bat- 
teries on the south of Fish Kill, and a gallirg^re from 
Morgan’s riflemen, stationed on heights ifi the rear. 

The Baroness De Eiedesol and her helpless lii^le'^eB 
were exposed to the dangers and hoiTors of this long^ur* 
moil. On the morning when the attack was opened. Gene- 
ral De Biedesel sent them to take refuge in a house in the 
vicinity. On their way thither the baroness saw several 
men on the opposite bank of the Hudaon levelling their 
muskets and a^ut to fire. Throwing her children in the 
back part of the carriage, the anxious mother endeavoured 
to cover them with her body. ThC men fired; a poor 
wounded soldier, who had sought shelter behind the car- 
riage, received a shot which broke his arm. The baroness 
succeeded in getting to the house. Some women 
crippled soldiers h%l already taken refuge there, if was 
mistaken for head-quarlJ^rs and cannonaded. The baroness 
retreated into the cellar, lajd her^lf in a comer near the 
door with her children’s he£^ upon her knees, oj^d passed 
a sl^pless night of mental angiush. 

In the morning a cannonade»began an^. Cannon-balls 
passed through the house repeatedly \nfti a tremendous 
noise. A poor soldier, who was about to have a leg ampu- 
tated, lost the other one of these balls.^ The day was 
passed among such horrors, xkie wives oi^a major, a lieu- 
tenant, and a commissary, l^ere her companions in misery. 

They sat together.” she saj^s, “ deploring their situation^ 
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when some one entered to aimonnoe bad news.” There 
was whispering among •her companions, 'with d^p looks of 
sorrow. “ 1 immediately suspected,” says she,'** th|t my 
•husband had been killed. I shjieked aloud.” ^he w^ 
soothed by assurances that nothing had happen^ to him^ 
and was given to understand, by a sidelong glance, that 
of the lifiutemftit w^ the unfortunate one ; her 
husband had been killed. 

For six days, she and he^ children remained in this 
disiftal place of refoge. The cellar was spacious, with three 
compartments, but the number of occupants increased. 
The wounded were brought in to be relieved — or to die. 
She remained with her children near the door, to escai)e 
more easily iii case of hre. She put straw under mattres- 
ses ; j3n t hese she lay with her little ones, and her female 
servanfS^^pt near her. 

Her frequent djea<f was, that the army might be driven 
ofiEfcO®^ march away, and she be left behind. “ I crept up 
the stalfcase,” says she, “ more than once, and when I saw 
ouf soldiers near their watchfires, I became more calm, and 
could even have slept.” 

There was great distress for water, llie river was near, 
but the America!^ shot every one who approached it. A 
soldier’s wife at length summoned resolution, and brought 
a supply. The .Americans,” adds the baroness, “ told us 
afterwards, that they spared her on account ofJier sexJ* 

“ I endeavoured,” continues she, “ to dispel my melan- 
choly, by constantly attending tb the wounded. I made 
them tea and coffee, for which I received their warmest 
afflJiiwledgments. I often shared my dinner with them.” 

Her husband visited her once of tvfice daily, at t}^e risk 
of hi# life. On one occasion, General^Phillips accompanied 
him, but was overcomfi wheif he saw the sufferings and 
danger ffy which this noble woman and hqi* children |vere 
suiTounded, andaof which Ve have given a very subdued 
picture. I w^tld not for ten thousand guineas see this 
place again,” exclaimed the general. “ I am heart-broken 
with what I have^seen.” ^ . 

Burgoyne iffeis now reduced to oespair. His forces were 
diminished by* losses, by the desertion of Canadians and 
royalists, and the total defection of the Indians ; and on in* 
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ii{)ection it was ^fonnd tfiat the provisions on hand, even 
upon sh<|i: allowance, would not suffice for more than three 
da]»j. A council of war, therefore, was called of all the 
generals, field-officers, -and captains commanding tAopL 
* The deliberations were brief. • All concurred in the neces- i 
sity of opening a treaty with General Gates, for a surrender 
on honourable teims. Wfeile th*ey we!:e yet deliberatiigj^ 
an eighteen-poimd ball passed tbiough the tent, sweeping* 
across the table roiyid whjeh they were seated, ^ 
Negotiations were accordingly opened on the 13th, under 
sanction of a flag. Lieutenant Kingston, Burgoyne’s adju- 
tant-general, was the bearer of a note, proposing a cessation 
of hostilities until terms could be ailjusted. 

The first terms offered by Gates were, that the enemy 
should lay down their arms within their intnjacltfnents, 
and suiTender themselves prisoner j of*war.^Tiieso were 
indignantly rejected, with an intimation that, if p^rasted 
in, hostilities must recommence. ^ 

Counter-proposals were then made by General Burgj^yne, 
and finally accepted by General Gates, According to 
these, the British troops were to march out of the camp 
with artillery and all the honours of war, to a fixed place, 
whore they were to pile their arms at « word of command 
from their own officers. Thay were to be allowed a free 
passage to IJarope upon condition of, not serving* again in 
America, during the present war. The army was not to be 
separated, especially the men from the officers ; roll-calling 
and other regular duties were to bo permitted ; the officers 
were to be on parole, and to wear their side-aims,. »A11 
private property ta b^ sacred ; no baggage to be s&ched 
or mftlested. All persons appertaining to or following the„ 
camp, whatever might be tlieir cc^ntry, were to be c8mpre- 
hended in these terms of capitulation. 

Schuyler’s %te secretary, (Jplonol Varick, who was still 
in camp, writes to him on the 13th: ‘^urgoyne says ho 
will send all his general officers at ten, m the morning, to 
finish and settle the business. This, I trust, will be ac- 
complished before twelve, and^then 1 shall Jiave the honour 
and happiness of congratulating you on th« glorioiA success 
of our arms. I wish to dfod I could say under* your com- 
mand. 
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** If you wish to see Burgoyne^ you will be ueoessitatedl 
to see him here."' • ‘ * 

In the night of the 16th, before the artioles of Wpi^la- 
tlon had been si^ed, a British offioer from the army tbelow 
made his way into the can^, with despatches &om Sir 
Henry Olinton, announcing that he had captured the forts 
'IMhe Highlands, alid liad pushed detachments further up 
*the Hudson. Burgoyne now submitted to the consideration 
of officers, ** whodier it was oQusistont with public faith, 
and if so, expedient, to suspend the execution of the treaty 
and trust to events/’ His own opinion inclined in the 
affirmative, but the majority of the council determined that 
the public faith was fully plighted. The capitulation was 
accordingly signed by Burgoyne on the 17th of October. 

Th^J^jtish army, at the time oi^ its surrender, was re- 
duced by ciU^^re, death, and desertion, from nine thousand 
to five tnousand se^^en* hundred and fifty-two men. That 
of €Mtes. regulars and militia, amounted to ten thousand 
five ])unared and fifty-four men on duty ; between two and 
three thousand being on the sick-list, or absent on fur- 
lough. 

By this capitulation, the Americans gained a fine train 
of artillery, sevenfthousand stand of arms, and a great 
quantity of clothing, tents, apd military stores of all kinds. 

'When Ihe British troops marched forth to deposit their 
arms at the appointed place. Colonel Wilkinson, ^he adjutant- 
^eneiul, was the only American soldier to be seen. Gate^ 
had ordered his troops to keep rigidly within their lines, 
theyjhey might not add by their presence to the humilia 
tion dl^a brave enemy. In fact, throughout all his conduct, 
during the campaign, British writefij, and Burgoyne* him- 
self, g&ve him credit for^ acting^ with great humanity and 
forbearanqp.* * 

Wilkinson, in his memoir|, describes the first meeting of 
Gates and Buigo}^ie, which took place at the head of the 
American camp. * *Ihey were attended by their staffs and 

I Schuyler Papers. 

* the veryt time,** eay tlm BritislP historians, "that General 
BiXTgovuB was receiving the most favourable conditione for himself and 
his ruinod almy, the fine village or tofin of Esopus, at no very great 
iUtance, was reduced to ashes, and not a house left standing.** 
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other general, offloers. Burgoj^e was in a rich royal 
uniform. I Oates in a plain blue frock. When they had 
appioached nearly within 8Wor(f s length they reined up 
and halted. Burgoyne; raising his hat most gracefully, 
*6aid : **4Fhe fortune of war, Oeneral Gates, has made me 
your prisoner;’* to which the other, returning his^saluji 
replied, “ I shall always b# ready to testify that it has noT 
been through any fault of your excellency.” 

** We passed threugh tha American camp,” writes the 
already-cited Hessian ofScer, in which all the regiments 
were drawn out beside the artillery, stood under arms. 
Not one of them was uniformly clad; each had on the 
clothes which he wore in *the fields, the church, or the 
tavern. They stood, however, like soldiers, well arran^d, 
and with a military air, in which there^was Ijprfrtirtle to 
find fault with. All the muskets had ‘bayonets, and the 
sharpshooters had rifies. The men all'* stood so stilh^Jiat 
we were filled with wonder. Not one of then^ made a 
single motion as if he would speak with his neigh!k>nr. 
Nay more, all the lads that stood there in rank-and-file, 
kind nature had formed so trim, so slender, so nervous; 
that it was a pleasure to look at them, and we all were sur- 
prised at the sight of such a handsome? well-formed race.* 
** In aU earnestness,” adds he,*** English America surpasses 
the most of Europe in the growth and, looks of "its male 
population. The whole nation has a natural turn and 
tsdent for war and a soldier’s life.” 

He made himself somewhat merry, however, with the 
equipments of the officers. A few wore regimental^ and 
those fashioned to their, own notions as to cut and colour, 
being* provided by themselves. Brown coats with, sea- 
green fac^ings, white‘’liningf^and silver trimmings, ana grey 
coats in abundance, with buff facings and cufiif, and gilt 
buttons ; in dibrt, every variety of pattegi. 

1%e brigadiers and generis wore ^iforms and belts 
which designated their rank ; but most of the colonels and 
oither officers were in their ordinary clothes ; a musket and 
bayonet in hand, and aPeartrid^-box oi^powder-hom over 
the shoulder. But what specially amused hia\ was the 

* Brief auB Neu Eoglandt Schldzeria Briefwechsel. 
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variety of uncouth wigs ^ worn by the ofl^cers; the lingdt 
ings of an uncouth fashion. | 

^ Most of the troops thuft noticed were the hastily-lesied 
mililia, the yeomanry of the country. “ Ther# wer*^ 
regular re^jments also,” he said, “ which, for waiifcof time 
and clqjth, were not yet f quipped in uniform. Those had 
JffiSndards with various pmbltims and mottoes, some of 
which had for its a very satirical signification. 

“ ljut I must say to the credit^f the enemy’s regiments,” 
continues he, “ that not a man was <6 be found therein 
who, as wo marched by, made even a sign of taunting, in- 
sulting exultation, hatred, or any other evil feeling ; on 
the contrary, they seemed as though they would rather do 
us honour. • As we marched by the gloat tent of General 
Gates^»hi yn vited in the brigadiers and commanders of regi- 
ments, ana%arioiis i;^ifrcshments were set before them. 
Gate^,is between ^fly and sixty j’-ears of age ; wears his 
owiraiii> grey hair ; is active and friendly, and, on account 
of tjro weakness of his eyes, constantly wears spectacles. 
At head-quarters wo met many officers, who treated us 
with all possible politeness.” 

Wo now give another page of the Baroness De Riedesers 
fortunes, at this tfcne of the surrender. “ My husband’s 
groom brought me a message to join himT^ith the children, 

I once ntore seated myself in my dear calasb, and, while 
riding through the American camp, was gratified to observe 
that nobody looked at us with disrespect, but, on the con' 
trary, greeted us, and seemed touched at the sight of a cap- 
ti\»i mother with her children. I must candidly confess 
that ?*did not present myself, though so situated, with 
much courage to the enemy, for the thing was entirely new 
to ml. When I drew n^ar the^^tents, Si good-looking man 
advanced ^towards me, and helping the children from the 
calash, kissed and caressed cthem : he then Offered me*his 
arm, and tears trg^bled in Ifis eyes. ‘ You tremble,’ said 
ho ; * do not be alarmed, I pray you.* ‘ Sir,* cried 1, ^ a 
o^mntenanoe so expressive of benevolence, and the kindness 
you have evin(jed* towards ^y chydren, are sufficient to 
dispel all appr^ensions.’ He then ushered me into the 
tent of Gfcneral Gates, whom Wound engaged in friendly 
conversation with Generals Bprgoyne and Phillips. Ge* 
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neftil Burgoyne feajd to me, ‘YoTi^caii now be quiet, ana 
free from ^11 appiehension of danger.* 1 replied that I 
shoulijL indeed be reprehensible, if 1 . felt any anxiety, wl^en - 
general felt none, and was on such friendly terms with 
Ceneral ftates. • 


“All the generals remained to dipie with General Gates 
The gentleman who had received fne with so much kincff 
ness, came and said to me, ‘ You may find it embarrassing 
to be the only lady ii^ such g^large company of gentlcn»Bn,; 
wdll you come with "^Tour children to my tent, and partake 
of a frugal dinner, offered with the best will ?’ By the 
kindness you show to me,’ retunied I, ‘ you induce me to 
believe that you have a wife and children.’ Ho informed 
me that he was Geniei^l Schuyler. He regalcJ me with 
smoked tongues, which were excellent, with Ippfettfkks, 
potatoes, fiesh butter, and bread. Neyor did a omnor give 
me more pleasure than this, and I rea^tho same h^nny 
change on the countenances of all those around me^ That 
my husband was out of danger was a still greater 
After dinner, General Schuyler begged me to pay him a 
visit at his house in Albany, where he expected General 
Bui'go^Tio would also be his guest, I sent to ask my lius- 
band’s directions, who advised me to accept the invitation.” 
The reception whi^ she met with at Albany, from General 
Schuyler’s wifq ana daughters, was not, she said, like the 
reception of enemies, but of the most intimate friends. 
“ They loaded us with kindness,” writes she, “ and they 
behaved in the same manner towards General Burgoyne, 
though he had ordered their splendid establishment to b© 
burnt, and without ^y necessity, it was said. But all 
their actions proved, that in the sight of the misforti^ies 
of others they quickl 3 f forgot^their «wn.” It was, in fact, 
the lot of Burgoyne to have coals of fire heaped^ on his 
head •by those M4th whom he hai been at enmity. One of 
the first persons whom he had e\icounterog*in the Ameri- 
can camp was General Schuyler. Ho attempted to make 
some explanation or excuse about the recent destniction of 
Viis property, Schuyler hiegged ^ tl»nk of it, as 

rtie occasion justified it, according to the principles and 
rules of war. 

He did more,” said Burgqyne, in a sjyeech before the 
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House of Commons : sent an aide*'Ae-camp to nondttol 

me to Allrany; in order, as he expressed procure 
better quarters than a s&anger might be able to find.*^ That 
gentleman conducted me to a v^ry elegant houscT, and/^ 
m^ mat surprise, present&d me to Mrs. Schuyler and her 
'/amify. In that house I remained during my whole 
stay in Albany, with a tables of more than twenty coTers 
for me and my friends, and every other demonstration of 
hospitality.” , 

This was indeed realizing the vaunled courtesy and mag- 
nanimity of the age of chivalry. 

The surrender of Burgoyne was soon followed by the 
evacuation of Ticonderoga ' and Fort Ind^endence, the 
garrisons retiring to the Isle aux Noi± and St. Johns. As 
to thO'l.'^ameut on the Hudson, the commanders whom 
Sir Henry Clinton hiA left in charge of it, received, in the 
of their desolating career, the astounding intelligence 
of the 'capture of the army with which they had come to co- 
operate. Nothing remained for them, therefore, but to 
drop down the river and return to New York. * 

The whole expedition, though it had effected much 
damage to the Americans, &iled to be of essential service 
to the royal cau^e. The fortresses in the Highlands could 
not be maintained, and h^ been evaemted and destroyed, 
and thb plundering and burning of demnedess towns and 
villages, and especially the conflagration of Esopus, had 
men to the whole enterprise the character of a maraud, 
disgraceful in civilized warfm, and calculated only to 
in&me more deadly enmity and determined opposition. 

, KOTE. 

The re^er may desire to know tBe sequel of Lady Harriet AcUand’s 
romantic story. Her husband recovered from his woundi^ ai|d they 
returned toother to England. Mrior Ackland^lretained a gritoful 
sense of the kind ij^patment thejr had ezperieneed from toe Americans. 
At a dinner partjr^e had wann words with another British oiBSloer, who 
questioned toe American character for courage. A duel enaued, in 
which toe mijor was killed. The shook to Lady Harriet produced 
mental deraam^meut. She revered ''in the course of a eouple of 
years, and ultbnately was maitied to Mr. Brudetoll, the worthy 
ohapl^’who had been her oomp&ion and protector «ln the tone of 
bar distrMMb 








